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MINNEAPOLIS’ WAR-TIME 


By Ropert T. BEATTY 


dicate the trend of the times, and 
show how one Minneapolis bakery 
has readjusted itself to the changed con- 
ditions brought about by the war. The 
drain on the manhood of the country has 
created an acute labor situation, and has 
enforced many employers to depend al- 
most exclusively on women help in order 
to keep their places of business open. 
Women are now working in all manner 
of manufacturing institutions where for- 
merly men only were employed. They 
are performing duties that some time 
ago would have been regarded as impos- 
sible. 
The women of the United States, like 
those of Great Britain and France, have 
responded nobly to the call for help, and 


[isi accompanying illustrations in- 
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have demonstrated that they can not only 
do men’s work very acceptably, but in 
some cases even more satisfactorily than 


~. did their predecessors. 


The. increasing difficulty in getting de- 
pendable male help recently led one of the 
largest bakeries here to experiment with 
women workers. One or two were em- 
ployéd in minor capacities. They read- 
ily adapted ‘themselves to their new sur- 
roundings, and were quick to catch on. 
Otliers were added from time to time, 
until now’there is almost a full crew in 
this particular shop working in all the 
different departments. 

It was claimed at first by many that 


women could not operate a dough divider, 
but they are not only doing this but also 
bench work, running mixers, feeding and 
unloading ovens, ° in~ fact . everything 
around the plant. The women apparently 
feel at home in the bakery, and take a 
lively interest in their work. The owners 
of the bakery in question have installed 
rest and dressing rooms for the girls, and 
have done all they could to make their 
surroundings comfortable and congenial. 

The experience of this bakery is un- 
doubtedly that of others the country over, 
and women workers in large bakeries will 
probably no longer be an uncommon 
sight. 


Women Operating a Dough ‘Mixer in a Minneapolis Bakery 


BAKERY 


The photographs reproduced herewith 
were taken in the plant of the Occident 
Baking Co. This company operates, in 
addition to its Minneapolis shop, one at 
Madison, Wis., and another at Hamilton, 
Ohio. ‘The Madison bakery was opened 
March 1 last, and has a capacity of 20,000 
Ibs of bread daily. The Hamilton plant 
is the same size, and was built about a 
Its business increased rapidly 
until the maximum capacity was reached, 


year ago. 


and it is now being enlarged by a 48x50-ft 
Two Standard ovens 
and an automatic proofing outfit will be 


one-story addition. 


installed, and the capacity increased to 
40,000 Ibs. 
under a Minnesota charter. 


All three plants are operated 


(Continued on page 737.) 
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Girls Labeling and Panning Bread 
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“Grampa Harris, who's Mis Fetchit’s paw,” said Old Dad 
Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller Mills, “has had a quarrel 
with white bread for goin’ on twenty years an’ every so 

often in all that time has come toddlin’ 

down to the mill to get a sackful of 
something with the bran and germ 
an’ one thin 
into it. Lately he’s turned up 
/missin’ an’ the other day when 


VA, out he was plumb fed up on 
y VAINCZ. substitutes an’ things that 
oughter be good for him an’ 

< =¥—danged ef he was going to eat 
&—_==— anythin’ but poisonous white bread right 
fresh out of the bakery all the remainin’ days of his life.” 


Zr 


an’ another left 


I asked him about it, he 
p an’ got real mad an’ let 











ITS TWENTY-FIRST BIRTHDAY 


It is particularly appropriate that the 
National Association of Master Bakers 
should feature the most eventful and use- 
ful year in its history with the celebration 
of the twenty-first year of its existence. 
Never before in all of that time has the 
need fér organization been so great, and 
never before has the organization had so 
great opportunity to prove its value. 

The National association was born 
twenty-one years ago at Boston. It was 
originally planned to celebrate its attain- 
ment of its majority by holding this year’s 
convention in that city, but the need for 
a great mass gathering of the industry 
at a central and easily accessible place 
caused the executive committee reluctant- 
ly to decide to sacrifice sentimental to 
practical considerations, and to postpone 
the Boston gathering until a more favor- 
able occasion. 

Much dough has passed through the 
troughs since the beginnings of the na- 
tional organization. Twenty-one years 
ago the baking industry was a compara- 
tively small affair, with its inconsequen- 
tial plants and its almost complete lack of 
those modern methods which are today 
regarded as indispensable. A compara- 
tively few bakers here and there, almost 
altogether in the larger cities, had begun 
to see the great future of the trade, and 
had made some headway in feeble and 
halling fashion toward better methods, 
both in the matter of practical baking and 
in the adoption of sounder system in the 
comercial end of the business. 

Gradually but surely the movement 
gathered headway. Better shops were 
echoed in better bread, better bread in 
better advertising and selling, and, final- 
ly, improved methods throughout the 
business in better profits. Of hardly less 
importance than these practical consid- 
erations was the accompanying gain in 
public favor. Twenty-one years ago half 
the housewives in the country were more 
or less suspicious of “baker’s bread.” To- 
day, in all save purely rural districts, 
“baker’s bread” is the normal family sup- 
ply, and home-baked bread the exception. 

In every step in this upward climb the 
National association has taken part. At 
times, to be sure, its work has lagged, 
and it has not made uninterrupted prog- 
Tess to its present position, but in the 


main it has gone steadily forward; and 
when, a year ago, there came a demand 
for unity of thought and action among 
bakers because of war needs, the associa- 
tion was at hand ready to do its share. 
Today the National Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers exists as thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the industry which it serves 
and for which it speaks. War activity 
has knitted the trade closer together, and 
made its membership see more clearly 
than ever before the value of a strong and 
clean organization. Never again should 
any baker ask himself if the National 
organization is worth while. Twenty years 
proved its mettle, and its twenty-first 
clinched the proof beyond question. 


SHARP PRACTICE 

A certain number of bakers whose as- 
sumed shrewdness exceeds their plain 
business honesty are undertaking to hide 
behind Food Administration rules in 
efforts to secure release from their flour 
purchase contracts. These bakers, prob- 
ably not many in number but well scat- 
tered about the country, made haste to 
buy flour as soon as the new wheat crop 
became available for mill grinding, and, 
in their greed, bought more than their 
permitted sixty days’ supply at the maxi- 
mum allowed price. 

Now that competition is forcing many 
mills to offer their flour at less than the 
permitted maximum, the bakers find 
themselves in possession of a bad bar- 
gain, and, in mistaken smartness, are en- 
deavoring to break their contracts with 
the mills on the claim that the Food Ad- 
ministration does not allow them to con- 
tinue parties to the contracts. Their pur- 
pose is, of course, to evade their present 
obligations, and later on replace the can- 
celed flour with new purchases at a lower 
price. 

Unless millers are supine and accept 
the pleas or threats of these bakers as a 
matter of “policy,” no baker is at all 
likely to make a success of this pro- 
cedure. In the first place, the mill which 
has sold him the flour should promptly 
report the slippery customer to the food 
administrator of his state, whose duty it 
is to call the buyer to task for violating 
the regulations by knowingly buying more 
flour than he had a right to buy,—a thirty 
days’ supply in stock and a further thirty 


days’ requirement under contract. If he 
has, in accordance with his claim to the 
mill, exceeded this amount, he has con- 
fessedly violated the rules and is subject 
to discipline. 

Supplementing this, the contract be- 
tween the seller and. buyer remains in 
force and effect, regardless of Food Ad- 
ministration rules, and the seller has 
merely to go into court to establish his 
claim against the slippery buyer. Noth- 
ing in the Food Administration regula- 
tions alters the rights of parties to ordi- 
nary contracts. 

The sound and clean body of the bak- 
ing industry should assist millers and the 
flour trade generally in running down 
these petty crooks. Observance of the 
rules of the Food Administration is a 
national service, but taking advantage of 
those rules to avoid compliance with 
straight contracts is a dirty business. 


REGULATION, EDUCATION, COMPENSA- 
TION 


In selecting these three words as de- 
scriptive of the three principal factors of 
interest in the baking industry, the com- 
mittee on programme for the mass con- 
vention of bakers to be held in Chicago 
September 17 to 20 hit upon the three 
major phases of every industry in Amer- 
ica under war conditions. In normal 
times, the first two words might safely be 
criticized for being in inverse order; but, 
as business stands today, regulation un- 
doubtedly comes first in importance, and 
education, with a view to intelligent com- 
pliance with the rules, second. Neces- 
sarily, so long as the war lasts, compensa- 
tion must have third place. 

In undertaking joint study of these 
three major and comprehensive problems, 
the bakery trade displays exceptional un- 
derstanding of its own condition, and 
rather more than exceptional desire to 
learn and to profit through learning. Very 
wisely, the committee has provided no 
place for academic discussions and pro- 
longed talk such as usually encumbers the 
record of every large convention. It has 
provided practical texts, with the evident 
purpose of having an intensely practical 
meeting. 

Government regulation is just now 
either the savior or the bane of almost 
every American industry. In many of 
them, control by the government has come 
just in time to prevent disaster,—a rescue 
unfortunately not participated in by the 
grain trade, the milling and baking indus- 
tries or any other department of the trade 
in foodstuffs. In other cases, regulation 
has had a contrary effect and has brought 
new difficulties upon industries previ- 
ously in sound and healthy condition; this 
has been more nearly the case with mill- 
ing, baking and associated industries, al- 
though the wisdom and fairness -of the 
Food Administration, in combination with 
the spirit of co-operation existing within 
the trades themselves, have prevented any 
substantial or lasting injury. 

This spirit of co-operation has been the 
direct result of what the Chicago conven- 
tion committee has covered by the word 
“education.” In the milling industry, the 
purpose was accomplished by the commit- 
tee of divisional chairmen; in the baking 
trade, by the Service Board. In both 
cases the need and the result were educa- 
tion and practical leadership, and in both 
cases the need was fulfilled and the result 
achieved. That the baking industry pro- 
poses now to go further, and create a 
permanent school for the study of bak- 
ing and its technical and commercial prob- 
lems, is clearly an outgrowth of the edu- 
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cation which the whole trade body has had 
under Food Administration control, with 
its attendant horror of enforced use of 
substitutes for wheat flour. 

Last in order for discussion is the ques- 
tion of compensation,—at what price the 
baker may properly sell his products and 
to what rate of earning he is entitled un- 
der existing conditions. This session, it 
may confidently be predicted, will be the 
only one which will receive proper atten- 
tion in the press and from the army of 
sleuths who continue their never-ending 
search for the baking trust. There is, 
however, a chance that if every baker 
present will speak his mind without re- 
serve, and accompany his speaking with 
an exhibit of his earnings, the discussion 
may result in a permanent laying of the 
ghost of the long-hunted “trust.” 


A TECHNICAL VIOLATION 


Based on the published reports and all 
the facts made available, a singular mis- 
carriage of justice appears to have oc- 
curred in connection with the penaliza- 
tion of an Omaha baking concern for 
violation of the flour allotment rules of 
the Food Administration. 

The baking concern referred to, in the 
earlier months of the substitution rules, 
exceeded its proper proportion of wheat 
flour in a subsidiary department of its 
business in the baking of cakes and pas- 
try. Later the excess use of flour in this 
department was in large part recovered 
by an increased use of substitutes, but it 
finally closed the period with a consump- 
tion of three hundred and one barrels 


of flour, or twelve ‘barrels in excess of its 


allowance. 

Meantime, it had baked more than nine 
thousand barrels of flour into bread and 
rolls, with a saving of about four hun- 
dred barrels, consuming that much less 
than it had a right to consume, based on 
its previous record. In its total it had 
used about three hundred and ninety bar- 
rels of flour less than its allotment; but, 
because of errors in its report, it was 
called to account for its trifling excess 
consumption in pastry and cake baking, 
and was penalized by being forced to 
suspend that department of its business 
and suffer through widespread publicity 
of the findings in the case. 

It happens that this same baker took 
leadership in defending the propriety of 
prices charged for bread in Omaha, and, 
upon a full examination of the facts, final- 
ly proved his case and brought about an 
official approval of the price schedule in 
effect in his market. It does not, of 
course, follow that his success in this de- 
fense had anything whatever to do with 
the charges subsequently brought against 
him; but the coincidence is, at least, un- 
fortunate. 

In the enforcement of the rules of the 
Food Administration, involving as they 
do consideration of thousands of cases, it 
is not to be expected that exact justice 
can be rendered in every instance. Mis- 
takes will occur and unintentional injus- 
tice be committed. It does seem, however, 
that injustice so manifest as this present 
case might be avoided. When a concern 


has kept its total flour consumption well. 


under its allowance, it can scarcely be a 
vital matter if one subsidiary department 
of its business has technically exceeded 
its allowance. The success of the whole 
Food Administration plan is due to the 
confidence of the public in its spirit of 
fairness; it cannot afford to be technical 
when technicalities do not accord with 
generous justice. 


. 
lato 
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GOVERNMENT BUYING PLAN 


New Regulations Cover Fleur Purchases for 
Export, Belgian Relief, Red Cross, Army 
and Navy—Grain Corporation to 
Handle Business at New York 
Office 


New Yorx, N. Y., Aug. 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—Circulars setting forth the 
basis upon which flour for the require- 
ments of allied countries, the army, navy, 
marine corps, Belgian relief, Red Cross 
and similar agencies will be purchased, 
through R. F. Bausman, of the Grain 
Corporation, issued Aug. 26, provide as 
follows: 

Purchases will be: made weekly except 
for shipment to Pacific Coast terminals, 
where special arrangements prevail. Bids 
will be received at the New York office 
Tuesday of each week up to noon, begin- 
ning Sept. 3, for acceptance within 48 
hours from specified time. Should a legal 
holiday fall on Tuesday, purchases will be 
made the following day. Bids received 
after noon may be held over and consid- 
ered the following week, if so specified. 

All flour is to be 100.per cent straight, 
unbleached, and in accordance with Food 
Administration regulations. Spring or 
hard wheat straight must contain 75 per 
cent hard wheat. Blended wheat straight, 
eastern mills only, may contain not more 
than 50 per cent of soft wheat. Hard Pa- 
cific Coast must be milled from at least 
85 per cent hard wheat, 


ACCEPTANCE AND SHIPMENT 

The Grain Corporation reserves the 
right to accept all or part of amounts of- 
fered. No amount less than minimum car- 
load will be considered. The right is re- 
served to apply flour purchased against 
army and navy requisitions. If special 
packing and sack specification necessitate 
advance in price, adjustment will be made, 

The successful bidder will be asked to 
submit type samples representing flour to 
be shipped on contract. Flour will be in- 
spected at seaboard. Samples taken by 
authorized port agents must be accepted 
by sellers as basis for adjustment of any 
quality claims. Full mill brand with firm 
name, address and weight marks to be on 
each sack, unless otherwise specified. 

The price is to be per barrel, in sacks, 
f.o.b. cars seaboard for export. Mills 
should quote the price basis for the sea- 
port reached at the lowest rate. Mills 
west of Pittsburgh and Buffalo quoting 
Atlantic seaboard prices are requested to 
base quotations on Baltimore rates. The 
location of the mill from which shipment 
is to be made must be specified, also the 
name of the railroad over which shipment 
will be made, and whether or not milling 
in transit is to be applied. Shipment is 
to be made 30 days after acceptance of 
offer. Shipping directions will be for- 
warded as soon as possible after accept- 
ance. 

Terms will be demand draft on Food 
Administration Grain Corporation. Sack 
specifications, except in one or two slight 
instances, will be unchanged from these 
previously existing. 

W. QaucKENBUSH. 





SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


New Flour of High Quality—Color Slightly 
Yellow—Gluten Above Average—Expan- 
sion Excellent for High Extraction Flour 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing 
Laboratory, Minneapolis, makes the fol- 
lowing summary of the results of tests of 
the new spring wheat to date: “It is a 
little premature to make announcement 
regarding the qualities of the new spring 
wheat crop just beginning to come to mar- 
ket in quantity, as early arrivals are not 
usually fully representative of the bulk 
of the crop. Furthermore, new wheats 
usually are subject to a process of matur- 
ing which tends to improve their general 
characteristics. 

“Nevertheless, all signs point to the 
high quality of most of the spring wheat 
crop, if it can be protected from damage 
by excessive moisture. Most samples test- 
ed are distinctly less sticky in the dough 
than new wheat flours usually are at this 
period. Their color is excellent, and high- 
er flour grades may be expected, although 
the color is more inclined to cream or 
yellow than last year. 

“The amount and quality of gluten are 
both above average and, in spite of the 
rather high moisture, the water absorp- 
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tion and consequent yield of bread to the 
barrel of. flour are high. The expansion, 
as expressed by volume of loaf, is excel- 
lent, although high-extraction flours will 
not produce as large volume as old- 
fashioned patents and straights of lower 
extraction. . 

“In general, therefore, the quality of the 
earlier new spring wheats is in all points 
well balanced and above the average.” 


RETURN OF MR. HOOVER 


Food Administration Head Back Once More 
in Washington—Work in Good Shape, 
and Things Running Smoothly 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 24.—Today 
has been a red-letter day at the big Food 
Administration Building. Saturday is 
getting to be a kind of holiday with the 
food workers, though not so much as with 
some of the other government offices, for 
the food men expect to work, day or night, 
Saturday afternoon or not. 

But today all was happiness, from 
bureau heads down to messenger boys, for 
the “Big Chief,” Herbert Hoover, had re- 
turned from his trip to England and 
other allied countries. No man has been 
closer to his desk since the Administra- 
tion started in its big work than Mr. 
Hoover, but his trip abroad simply forced 
him to be absent, and he could not get 
back to the routine until he had finished 
his mission. 

The trip going over and back, and the 
change of environment, have done Mr. 
Hoover good. He shows it in his physical 
appearance and in his conversation. Of 
course he has come back with more deter- 
mination than ever before to keep up the 
great task of feeding the allies. In some 
respects it is going to’be an easier task, 
though new factors enter in connection 
with the vast numbers of troops that are 
being sent abroad that make more difficult 
the finding of space to send supplies. But 
those difficulties are being overcome, due 
to the great speed that is being displayed 
in turning out ships under the direction 
of the Shipping Board. 

Things have gone well at the Food Ad- 
ministration offices while Mr. Hoover was 
away. He left the machine in fine work- 
ing order and in competent administra- 
tive hands. He returns to take up the 
work with-desks clear, and not much more 
than the usual routine of matters to con- 
sider that formerly have been given his 
particular attention. His welcome was 
an affectionate one, for every Hoover 
worker swears by the Chief, to a degree 
that is seldom equaled in public or private 
business. 








Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





Canadian Wheat Prices Fixed 
The Board of Grain Supervisors for 
Canada, in session at Winnipeg, on Aug. 


22 issued orders fixing the prices of Ca- , 


nadian wheat as follows: . 


Wee. 2 BMG, Di pec te ast bese cudeccsces $2.24% 
No. 1 Manitoba northern, bu.....,... 2.24% 
No, 2 Manitoba northern, bu......... 2.21% 
No. 3 Manitoba northern, bu......... 2.17% 
No. 1 Alberta red winter, bu......... 2.24% 
No. 2 Alberta red winter, bu......... 2.21% 
No. 3 Alberta red winter, bu......... 2.17% 


These prices are basis in store at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, and are ef- 
fective from Aug. 26, 1918, to Aug. 31, 
1919. 

No. 1 British Columbia wheat is fixed 
at $2.20 bu, No. 2, $2.17 and No. 3, $2.13, 
in store, Vancouver. 

Ontario wheat, No. 2 grade, is fixed at 
$2.26 bu, in store Montreal. The pre- 
mium on No. 1 grade shall be 3c and the 
discount on No. 3 shall be 4c. A premium 
of 5c over these prices shall be paid on 
winter wheat. This order is effective from 
Aug. 23, 1918, to June 30, 1919. 

The foregoing orders were issued at the 
close of the private session of the Board 
of Grain Supervisors which followed the 
public conference held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday of this week, at the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange. Millers from all 
parts of the country were in attendance. 
Many recommendations and resolutions 
were brought before the board regarding 
the fixing and guaranteeing of prices, and 
method of handling the crops of coming 
season. The Canadian council of agricul- 
ture advocated the fixing of prices for 
oats and barley in western Canada. 

Representatives of farmers’ organiza- 
tions, elevator and shipping interests, de- 
clared themselves to be strongly opposed 
to the powers now vested in the Wheat 


Export Co., Ltd., and many ore 
were put forth as to changes, which, in 
their opinion, should be made. 

A recommendation was read from the 
Fort William Grain Exchange, suggesting 
that the Canadian grain trade han- 
dled in a similar manner to that of the 
United States, with a minimum price for 
wheat and a maximum price for flour. 

The Hon. Geo. Langley, representing 
the council of agriculture, criticized the 
manner in which millers had conformed 
to the instructions issued by the Board 
of Grain Supervisors and the Canada 
Food Board. W. Sanford Evans, speak- 
ing on behalf of the millers, lg oor geen 
denied that special privileges had been 
allowed the milling interests, and said 
that Canadian millers had faithfully en- 
deavored to live up to all orders issued b 
both of the controlling bodies ssentianed, 


G. Rock. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour, Especially Soft Winter, Dull and Weak 
—Trade Awaiting New Ruling as to 
Substitutes—Feed Nominal 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 27.—Little 
change is reported in the flour trade sit- 
uation. Brokers claim they are working 
a small volume of flour from country 
hard wheat mills, and one or two local 
mills state that bookings show an increase 
over late last week, but there is nothing 
suggesting a brisk demand from any 
quarter. Prices range $10.10@10.38 bbl 
for hard wheat flour in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
and $9.70@10 for soft wheat. Wheat ar- 
rivals show a decrease, and the better 
grades of hard continue to bring a pre- 
mium of 2@31,,¢ over the minimum, with 
$2.24 paid today for dark No. 1 hard. 
The demand is general. 

R. E. Srertrne. 


Curcaco, I1u., Aug. 27.—The trade 
quite generally is awaiting news as to the 
use of substitutes. When this question is 
determined, the buying of flour will no 
doubt become more settled. Flour from 
the Northwest is quoted today on the 
basis of $10.40@10.50, in cotton 1¥’s. 
Hard winter mills are offering as low as 
$10.05@10.30 in cotton 1’s, Chicago. Soft 
wheat flour is very slow of sale. Millers 
who have sold to jobbers under their own 
brands are finding trade quite difficult, 
as the latter are taking as little flour as 
possible until they can reduce stocks in 
the main centers. 

C. H. CHatren. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 27.—Demand for 
flour shows no improvement. Offerings 
of hard and soft winter patents moderate, 
with spring patents offered’ sparingly. 
Trade is holding off until supplies al- 
ready purchased come forward. Spring 
patents nominally $11.10@11.30; No. 1 
hard winter patents, $11@11.25; soft 
winter patents, $10.40@11,—all in sacks. 
Millfeed dull, with only occasional mixed 
cars of wheat feed offered; other feeds 


a shade higher. 
Louis W. DePass. 


Pumapverpnia, Pa., Aug. 27.—Flour 
dull and weak, with free offerings. Quo- 
tations, to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 
98-lb cotton sacks: winter 100 per cent, 
$10.25@10.50; Kansas 100 per cent, $11 
@11.25; spring 100 per cent, $11@11.25. 
Substitutes generally weak. Rye flour 
plentiful and easier under a slow demand 
at $9@10 bbl, in sacks. 

Samvuet S. Danrets. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 27.—There is 
pressure to sell soft wheat flours, but 
only a light demand. Sales of hard wheat 
flours also light, consisting mainly of 
mixed cars with feed. No change in 
values, which remain at a discount from 
government maximum. An urgent and 
broad demand exists for wheat feeds, but 
no car. lots are obtainable. 


Perer Derwien. 


Baxtrmore, Mp., Aug. 27.—Flour stead- 
ier on government asking for offers. 
Local buyers have bought some spring 
and hard winter at $11, cotton, and un- 
der, while soft winter sold early today as 
low as $9.60, in second-hand sacks. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: Aug. 25 Aug. 26 

Aug. 24 Aug. 17 1917 1916 


Minneapolis ....367,500 339,590 320,580 377,715 








Duluth-Superior 4,725 16,810 8,500 21,960 
Miwaukee ..... 9,000 8,500 6,000 14,000 
Totals ....... 381,225 364,900 334,080 413,675 


Outside mills*..153,381 ...... 91,620 193,575 


Ag’gate sprg.534,606 364,900 425,700 607,250 
38, 





St. Louis ...... 800 42,400 43,400 33,100 
St. Louist ..... 56,300 45,800 58,€00 42,000 
Buffalo ........ 137,200 96,100 122,300 129,400 
Rochester ..... 8,800 4,750 9,800 10,800 
Chicago ....... 23,750 24,750 23,500 21,250 
Kansas City.... 64,600 67,600 72,000 61,900 
Kansas City}. ..342,801 304,868 230,330 244,040 
DOSS we cedece 26,300 28,375 40,500 37,700 
Toledof ....... 54,922 66,897 76,600 66,416 
Nashville** ....106,439 102,869 134,325 109,010 
Portland, Oreg. 35,845 26,629 ...... ...... 
Seattle ........ 30,295 24,260 11,675 28,075 
Tacoma ....... 9,670 17,880 -13,665 23,650 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 

time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Aug. 25 Aug. 26 
Aug. 24 Aug. 17 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ...... 64 64 62 74 


Duluth-Superior .. 13 46 24 60 
Outside mills* .... 53 50 29 62 
Average spring.. 43 63 48 64 
Milwaukee ........ 70 65 42 57 
ae | ere 77 84 86 81 
St. Louist ........ 59 59 74 69 
Ds i'n o'0d 60. 48 82 57 73 78 
Rochester ........ 43 23 49 53 
Chicago .....6ss0. 91 93 90 76 
Kansas City ...... 78 82 99 87 
Kansas Cityt ..... 99 88 81 89 
TOGO ..cccccsccce 55 59 84 78 
Do, See 58 65 80 73 
Nashville** ....... 58 64 93 72 
Portland, Oregon.. 88 65 os . 
Seattle ........... 64 61 40 69 
Tacoma ........+. 16 31 23 41 
Potala .cisesrs ». 72 63 64 70 
Minnesota-Dakotas 43 53 48 64 
Other states ...... 75 62 70 7 


Flour output for week ending Aug. 24 at al! 
above points shows an increase of 9 per cent 
from week ending Aug. 17. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in 
cluding Nashville. 





MILLERS MEET AT SPOKANE 


New Association Formed for Cereal Millers 
in Washington, Oregon and Montana, 
to Aid Food Administration 

Missouta, Mont., Aug. 26.—(Speci:! 
Telegram)—On Aug. 24 a number of 
cereal millers of Washington, Oregon ani 
Montana met in Spokane for a confer- 
ence regarding F Administration rules 
relative to cereals. The feeling among 
those present was that much benefit woul: 
be derived from meetings of this kind, 
and the result was the formation of thc 
Northwest Cereal Millers’ Association. 

Meetings will be called by the chairma): 
occasionally to discuss points of gener: | 
interest, local conditions, and particular!) 
the Food Administration rules. 

I. A. Welk, president of the Ravalii 
Cereal & Flour Mills Co., Missoula, Mont , 
was elected chairman, and Harry \. 
Sandahl, assistant manager of the Ce- 
tennial Mill Co.’s plant at Spokane, se:- 
retary and treasurer. 

The mills represented at the meeting 
were: Albers Bros. Milling Co., Seatt!« 
and Portland; Ravalli Cereal & Flour 
Mills Co., Missoula; Bozeman (Mon!.) 
Milling Co; the Spokane mill of Cen- 
tennial Mill Co., Seattle; Golden Rod*Mi'!- 
ing Co., Portland. 

W..C. Tirrany. 





Bemis Salesman Wounded 

Lieutenant Richard M. Hersey, 167‘) 
infantry (“Rainbow” Division), former's 
salesman for the Bemis Paper Mill, 
Peoria, was wounded in the back and arn 
in the battle at Chateau-Thierry, July |». 
His wounds are not serious, and he ex- 
pects to be out of the hospital in a few 
weeks. Lieutenant Hersey enlisted «s 
soon as the United States declared w:', 
and went to Fort Sheridan, IIl., where !\¢ 
obtained his commission. He has been i 
France since last September. 
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MIXED FLOUR AND 20 PER CENT SUBSTITUTES 


New Regulations Promulgated Covering Manufacture and Sale of “Victory Mixed Flour” on the Basis of 20 Per Cent Substitutes— 
60 Days’ Flour Supply Permitted—No More Wheatless Days or Meals 


Wasutneton, D. C., Aug. 27.—(Special 
‘Telegram)—New wheat conservation 
regulations which provide for the manu- 
facture of mixed flours containing 20 per 
cent of cereals other than wheat, fix the 
ubstitute content of bakers’ bread at 20 
per cent, and order the coincident sale of 
this same percentage of substitute cereals 
with sales of straight wheat flour, were 
today promulgated by the Food Adminis- 
tration for the coming year. 

This conservation programme, which 
suspends the 50-50 rule, and permits the 
admixture of a higher percentage of 
wheat in “Victory bread,” is essential, 
‘ood Administrator Hoover announced, 
to maintain adequate wheat supplies and 
reserves in the allied countries and in’ the 
United States to assure breadstuffs for 
the 220,000,000 people fighting Germany. 
The new wheat programme was an- 
nounced as follows by the Food Admin- 
istration: 

It has been agreed that the wheat bread 
of the allies shall contain 20 P an cent of 
other grains than wheat, and it is only 
just that we should bear our share in 
this saving, and that our bread at least 
should be universal with those who are 
suffering more greatly from the war than 
ourselves, 

Distribution and transportation circum- 
stances in the United States render it 
necessary to rely very largely on the vol- 
untary action of our homes to enforce 
this mixture. The “Victory bread” so 
made is wholesome, and there is no dif- 
ficulty in preparation, We desire to em- 
phasize the fact that the mixtures out- 
lined below are for wheat bread and the 
saving of wheat flour, but they are not 
intended to displace the large use of corn 
bread. We must use the mixture with 
wheat flour in addition to our normal 
consumption of corn bread. 

For this purpose, regulations are 
formulated below, effective Sept. 1, pro- 
viding, first, for the preparation and mar- 
keting by. the manufacturing and dis- 
tributing trades of the country of a mixed 
flour complying with the international 
policy, which will be available for pur- 
chase by the household; second, in regu- 
lations covering the case where straight 


wheat flour is sold by retailers, that at 
the same time 20 per cent of other cereal 
flours must be sold coincidentally; third, 
requiring that all bakers’ bread shall con- 
tain 20 per cent of other cereals, and the 
Food Administration relies upon the 
householders of the country to mix at 
least 20 per cent of the substitute cereals 
into the wheat flour at home for all uses. 
Corn meal for the use of corn bread 
should be purchased separately from 
combination sales. 


READY-MIXED FLOUR 


It is desired to insure a supply of 
ready-mixed flours in the market, and to 
have millers and dealers of all kinds en- 
courage the use and sale of this flour so 
that the country may be on a mixed-flour 
basis without the necessity of retailers 
making. combination sales of flour and 
substitutes. 

All such mixed flours made according 
to the following regulations should be 
labeled “Victory mixed flour,” and are to 
be labeled with the ingredients in order 
of their proportion, The flours so mixed 
must be milled in accordance with the 
standards of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration. No mixed flours (except 
pancake flours) shall be made or manu- 
factured except in the exact proportions 
as outlined below: 

Mixed wheat and barley flour shall be 
in the proportion of 4 lbs of wheat flour 
to 1 lb of barley flour. 


Mixed wheat and corn flour shall con- 


tain the proportion of 4 lbs of wheat flour 
to 1 lb of corn flour. 

Mixed wheat, barley and corn. flour 
shall contain the proportions of 8 lbs 
wheat flour to 1 Ib barley and 1 Ib corn 
flour. 

Mixed wheat and rye flour shall con- 
tain the proportion of 3 lbs of wheat 
flour and not less than 2 lbs of rye flour. 

Whole-wheat, entire wheat, or graham 
flour or meal shall contain at least 95 per 
cent of the wheat berry. 

All the above “Victory flours” may be 
sold without substitutes, but at no greater 
price from the miller, wholesaler or re- 
tail dealer than in the case of standard 
wheat flour. 


WHEAT FLOUR 

The new regulations supersede the 
50-50 rule. The retail dealer selling 
standard wheat flour is required to carry 
in stock either barley flour, corn meal or 
corn flour, and with every sale of wheat 
flour must sell a combination of some one 
or more of these in the proportion of 1 lb 
of substitute to each 4 lbs of wheat flour. 
No dealer may force any other substi- 
tutes in combination upon the consumer, 
and these substitutes must conform to 
the standards fixed by the United States 
Food Administration. 

There are some localities where other 
substitutes are available, and which re- 
tailers may wish to carry. In order to 
meet this situation, the following flours 
may be sold in such combination in lieu 
of the above flours if the consumer so de- 
mands, at the ratio of 1 lb to each 4 lbs 
of wheat flour; feterita flour and meals, 
rice flour, oat flour, Kafir flour, milo 
flour, peanut flour, bean flour, potato 
flour, sweet potato flour, and buckwheat 
flour. Pure rye flour or meal may be sold 
as a substitute, but must be sold in the 
proportion of at least 2 lbs of rye with 
3 Ibs of wheat flour. 

The foregoing rules apply to all custom 
and exchange transactions as well as sales 
of flour to farmers, unless modified by 
special announcement of the federal food 
administration of the state where the mill 
is located, acting with the approval of 
the zone committee. 


RULES FOR BAKERS 


In compliance with the general situa- 
tion above, the following alterations are 
made in the rules and regulations govern- 
ing the baking trade: 

Rule 1A. The consumption of wheat 
flour in bakery products not to exceed 
70 per cent of the 1917 consumption is 
hereby rescinded. 

Rule 2A. Wheat flour substitutes for 
bakers remain as heretofore, with the ex- 
ception of rye, which will be a substitute 
when used on a basis of not less than 40 
per cent, which is 2 lbs of rye flour to 
every 3 lbs of standard wheat flour. 
When rye is used in this proportion or 
a greater proportion, no other substitutes 


are required. If less than this propor- 
tion of rye flour is used, the difference 
between such amount used and 40 per 
cent must be made up of other substitutes. 

Rule 6A. Bakers will be required to 
use 1 Ib of substitutes to each 4 lbs of 
wheat flour in all bakery products, in- 
cluding bread, except class 3A, crackers, 
in which only 10 per cent of substitutes 
other than ve are required. 

The use of the name “Victory” will be 
allowed in all products containing the 
above proportions of substitutes. 


REVISIONS OF PREVIOUS RULES 


The previous rules limiting licensees, 
millers, wholesalers, retailers, and bakers 
to 30 days’ supply of flour will be changed 
to permit a 60 days’ supply. 

he rules limiting sales by retailers of 
wheat flour to %-bbl in cities and 
¥,-bbl in sparsely settled districts are 
rescinded. 

The rule limiting the sale of flour by 
millers to wholesalers, or wholesalers to 
retailers, in combination with substitutes 
or certificates therefor, and the rule re- 
stricting the sale to 70 } ed cent of pre- 
vious sales, are rescinded. 

Manufacturers of alimentary pastes 
and wheat breakfast foods are limited to 
their normal consumption of wheat or 
wheat flour, with the understanding that 
they are not to unduly expand their ordi- 
nary consumption of wheat. 

Rules prohibiting the starting of new 
plants ready for —— prior to July 
1, 1918, are rescinded. 

Where millers sell directly to consum- 
ers they shall obey the same regulations 
as retail store dealers. 

Wheatless days and wheatless meals are 
discontinued. c 

Nothing in these regulations is to be 
construed to mean that there has been 
any setting aside or changing of the pure 
food laws as promulgated by the Bureau 
of Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, 
or the internal revenue law as adminis- 
tered by the internal revenue commis- 
sioner, which requirements must be con- 
formed to by manufacturers and dealers 
in all cases. 

Ricnarp B. Warrovs. 








OUTLINES ALLIES’ NEEDS 


Food Administrator Explains Situation 
Abroad, and Calls for Common 
Bread Ration 


On the arrival in New York of Herbert 
C. Hoover, United States Food Adminis- 
trator, he made an announcement to the 
press with regard to food conditions 
among the European allies, and the meas- 
ures to be taken in the United States dur- 
ing the new crop year. The following 
parsgraphs are from Mr. Hoover’s state- 
ment: 

“The harvests in France, England and 
Italy are better than one could expect 
in the tremendous drain of man power 
to the front. This is due to the women. 
There is no sight in the world, that would 
appeal to the American heart as that of 
the literally millions of women doing all 
the work of getting in the harvests while 
their men are at work in the shops and 
driving back the Germans. 

“After shipping is set aside for the 
trausport of the American army and for 
military purposes of the allies, a definjte 
amount of tonnage is made available for 
the transport of the programme of food 
for civilian consumption. ‘The pu of 
our Luropean food conference has been to 
detcrmine the amount of food upon which 
health and morale can be maintained, and 
to determine the nearest possible sources 
of supply of this food to the allies. 

“Upon North America falls the burden 
of food supply, While Canada can ex- 
port 100,000,000 bus of in this year, 
the major part of the allied programme 
for next year falls upon us. 

“We have also to feed our own enor- 
mous army. We can do it if we simply 
have the will to live with every economy 
and to waste nothing. 


“By the great effort of our farmers, our 
United States harvests are better this 
year, but in order that we may build up 
a surplus of wheat this year, as against 
possible crop failures such as we had last 
year, we have decided to mix 20 per cent 
of other grains with wheat flour in all the 
countries fighting Germany. We cannot 
ask for better bread than France, and we 
propose the American people should main- 
tain a common standard of bread with 
them. 

“Under these arrangements, however, 
the bread situation in the United States 
will be much easier than last year, and 
in allied countries an enormous improve- 
ment. Bread to them is of the first im- 
portance, as it comprises 50 per cent of 
their food intake. By supplying them 
with bread and fats in such amounts as 
will not necessitate rationing on their 
side, we can rest assured that their courage 
and strength in. the war will remain high 
during next winter. 

“Tt will be a bad winter in Europe, be- 
cause coal will be much shorter there even 
than last winter, and the health of their 
populations cannot be maintained if they, 
in addition, are to be also restricted in 
their allowance of bread and fats. Our 
complete fulfillment of our last year’s 
promises in food, and our assurance to 
furnish even larger supplies this next 
year, have removed from them the least 
fear of hunger. 

“There is much bitter complaint abroad 
at the prices of our food products. It is 
necessary to remember that the working 

ple and soldiers’ families of the al- 
ied countries are upon a much lower 
average income than our. people. The av- 
erage wage is not over $10 per week. The 
| Yang allowance to the average sol- 

er’s family is considerably less than this. 


American bacon at 50c per lb is very dif- 
ficult to them. Their governments have 
found it necessary to sell our breadstuffs 
at a great loss in order to help the people 
out. On the other hand, the Ars, wage 
level in the United States renders our 
production costs higher in any event.” 





NEW CORN PRODUCTS GRADES 





Food Administration Makes Changes After 
Conference with Western Corn Mill- 
, ers’ Committee 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 26.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Changes in corn milling 

ades, affecting grits, cream meal, corn 

our, pearl meal, and common corn meals, 

have been promulgated by the Food Ad- 
ministration to assure the adherence of 
the trade to standard products. This ac- 
tion followed a conference with the West- 
ern Corn Millers’ Committee. The com- 
mittee protested that the earlier grades 
established, while satisfactory for some 
mills, were too rigid for others. 

The new grades will permit grits, cream 
meal and corn flour to have a moisture 
content of from 121% to 13% per cent. 
Fat content may range from 1% to 2% 
per cent, instead of being limited rigidly 
to 114% per cent. In any case, the sum total 
of the two must not exceed 15 per cent. 

Standard, bolted and plain or water- 
ground common corn meal, when shipped 
in interstate traffic, must not contain more 
than 12 per cent of moisture. It is to be 
unrestricted as to moisture or fat content 
if for local distribution. Pearl meal stand- 
ards for moisture and fat, respectively, 
are now 12 and 8 per cent, whether domes- 
tic or export. The figures were formerly 
1l per cent for moisture and 3 per cent 
for fat. 


In the past, meals not standardized have 
spoiled in transit, which caused some dis- 
satisfaction among housewives: who used 
corn products as substitutes for wheat. 
The Food Administration has standard- 
ized in the same manner rye and barley 
flour, and oat and corn products. 

Members of the Western Corn Millers’ 
Committee at the conference were: A 
W. Marshall, Kansas City; George 
Dahnke, Union City, Tenn; J. B. McLe- 
more, Nashville; J. W. Craven, St. Joseph, 
Mo; W. N. Adams, Arkadelphia, Ark; 
J. J. Stream, representing the Food Ad- 
ministration. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





New Ships Delivered 

Wasnrveton, D. C., Aug. 24.—During 
the week ending Aug. 15, five requisitioned 
steel vessels, totaling 33,600 tons, were 
completed and delivered to the Shippin 
Board. In-addition, two contract stee 
vessels totaling 7,100 tons, and three 
wooden vessels totaling 11,000 tons, were 
completed and delivered. This week’s 
additions to the merchant marine brought 
the grand total of deliveries of* steel, 
wooden and composite ships to 273 vessels 
of 1,685,456 tons. 

During the week ending Aug. 17, seven 
contract steel ships aggregating 46,850 
tons, one requisitioned steel ship of 3,500 
tons, and two wooden ships totaling 7,000 
tons, were launched. The grand total of 
steel and wooden ships launched up to 
and inchiding Aug. 17 is repo as 
516 ships of 2,840,423 tons. 

Ricuarp B. Wartrovs. 





Barley and rye in England were so 
affected by dry weather that they both 
probably will be below an average. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 27,910bbls. The output (week 
ending Aug. 24) was 367,500 bbls, against 
320,580 in 1917, 377,715 in 1916, and 287,- 
375 in 1915. . 

The flour trade is in somewhat of a rut. 
Contrary to all expectations, the demand 
has fallen flat. New orders coming in are 
disappointingly small. For some reason, 
buyers are holding off. Millers are in- 
clined to believe that buyers are simply 
awaiting an official announcement regard- 
ing the use of substitutes before anticipat- 
ing needs. 

Minneapolis mills generally are believed 
to have a fair volume of orders on books, 
notwithstanding the present lull in the 
demand. These orders have been accumu- 
lated in the last few weeks. Delay in the 
movement of the crop has prevented mills 
from making deliveries on time. Wheat 
receipts are increasing, however, and mill- 
ers undoubtedly will operate at as big a 
percentage of capacity on wheat as pos- 
sible. Up to this time, an important por- 
tion of the milling capacity has been 
working on substitutes. 

The low-extraction barley flour now be- 
ing made is in good demand, especially 
since the decline in price. An improved 
inquiry is also reported for white corn 
flour from some markets. In others, how- 
ever, corn products drag. Light medium 
rye flour is selling readily, and there is 
some inquiry for pure patent white rye, 
but this product is scarce. Mills find a 
very limited outlet for dark rye flour, so 
they have ceased making the white. How- 
ever, stocks of dark rye in central markets 
have been absorbed, and prices have 
firmed somewhat. 

Minneapolis mills quote standard 100 
per cent wheat flour at $10.49 bbl; durum, 
$10.49; barley flour, $7.75; pure white rye 
flour, $9.25; medium, $8.50; dark, $6.50,— 
in 98-lb cotton sacks. White corn flour 
is held at $5, and yellow at $4.68, per 100 
Ibs, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


e © 


No change in the millfeed situation. 
All grades are scarce, with mills claiming 
to have none to. sell in straight cars. 
Scarcity of straight-car offerings is cred- 
ited to heavy buying by the government, 
and to the abnormal demand from mixed- 
car trade. The latter is said to be ab- 
sorbing more millfeed than ever before. 

Jobbers and brokers throughout the 
country are clamoring for a chance to 
get into business again. Eastern brokers 
apparently believe that western jobbers, 
who are close to the source of supply, are 
getting more than their share of the feed 
produced, As a matter of fact, however, 
western jobbers are just as bad off as are 
their eastern competitors. Some are 
practically out of business, and are very 
outspoken in their opinions. They want 
the Administration to take some drastic 
steps. to force the mills to stop catering 
to mixed-car trade. They claim that if 
the premiums allowed on mixed-car busi- 
ness were eliminated, mills would very 
soon turn to the jobbers again for as- 
sistance in disposing of their offal. 

Mill prices follow: bran, $29.05 ton; 
standard middlings, $30.84; red dog, 
$30.61; corn feed meal, $54.50@55; barley 
feed, $32@33; rye middlings, $44@45.50, 
—in 100-Ib sacks. Mixed-car prices are 
50c ton more. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 54 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 47,975 bbls, show that in the 


week ending Aug. 24, they made 153,381 
bbls of flour, against 93,712 in 1917. 
Fifty-four “outside” mills last week 
shipped 1,115 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against none in 1917. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 23 were in operation Aug. 27: 


Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Phoenix, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, EB, F 
and G mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 
Rye flour, barley flour, corn flour, oat 
flour and rice flour made during the week 
ending Aug. 24, 1918, as reported by 2 
Minneapolis and 7 interior mills in bar- 


rels: 7 
Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 











Mpls. ...... 7,576 9,495 7,328 1,256 1,827 
Interior .... 2,608 1,590 971 aa a's 
Totals ...10,184 11,085 8,299 1,256 1,827 


During the week ending Aug. 17, 3 
Minneapolis and 11 interior mills made 
the following amounts: 


Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 
PE Cees ede +++ 10,424 8,306 1,100 2,146 
Interior .... 5,939 856 846 eer owe 














Totals ... 5,939 11,280 9,152 1,100 2,146 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth last week aggregated 3,410,000 bus, 
a net increase from the preceding week 
of 803,000 bus. At Minneapolis there was 
an increase of 800,000 bus, and at Duluth 
an increase of 3,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Aug. 24, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 


Minneapolis .....3,377 1,849 2,078 1,779 3,014 


Duluth ......... 33°25) «6543 52 813 
Totals ........ 3,410 1,874 2,621 1,831 3,827 
Duluth, bonded... ... ee T sss 47 
Totals ........ 3,410 1,874 2,628 1,831 3,874 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to Aug. 24, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 


Minneapolis .. 82,418 109,017 166,595 109,808 








Duluth ....... *17,138 25,386 101,648 68,303 
Totals ...... 99,556 134,403 268,243 168,111 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... 19,279 12,904 1,930 
Totalé .....4. 99,556 143,682 281,147 170,041 


*Includes Canadian. 
to May 5, 1917. 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Aug. 24, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 
1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis... 30 64 7,021 302 982 
Duluth....... 7 *17 6,968 45 = 839 


81 13,989 347 1,821 
: 174 . 64 


tBonded receipts up 











Totals ..... 37 
Duluth, b’d’d. .. 


81 14,163 347 1,885 








Totals ..... 7 
*Includes Canadian. 


MINNEAPOLIS RATE FIGHT 


The representatives of the Minneapolis 
grain trade who attended the hearing in 
Chicago last week to consider the read- 
justment of rates on coarse grain from 
western producing territory returned 
home dissatisfied with the results attained. 
Other markets opposed the claims of 
Minneapolis. John G. McHugh, secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
W. P. Trickett, head of the Minneapolis 
Traffic Association, left for Washing- 
ton, Aug. 24, for further conference 
with Edward Chambers, traffic manager 
for the federal Railroad Administration. 

Minneapolis contends that present rates 
are a rank discrimination against this 


market, and that they should be read- 
int gs to prevent a serious loss of trade 
ere. 

A message received from Washington 
today (Aug. 28) says rates will be revised 
at once to remove the discrimination 
against Minneapolis. 

THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 


The weather in the Northwest has at 
last cleared. For several days there has 
been an absence of rain, and farmers 
have made the most of their opportunity. 
There are literally thousands of thresh- 
ing machines at work in the Northwest 
now, threshing both from shock and from 
stack. ; 

Farmers’ deliveries at interior stations 
are reported to be heavy, and receipts at 
terminals are expected to increase from 
now on. The majority of stations report 
exceptionally heavy yields of good qual- 
ity wheat. Light yields are reported only 
from the drouth districts of central and 
western North Dakota. 

The high temperatures are just what 
are needed for growing corn and flax. 
Both of these grains need warm weather 
from now on to maturity, before frosts 
set in. There is enough moisture in the 
soil now to carry both crops through to 
harvest. 

. SPECIAL TRAINS FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 

The United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration officials at Minneapolis have ar- 
ranged a tentative zone plan for shipment 
of flour and grain to eastern territory 
by special trains. The plan will be put 
into operation just as soon as dry grain 
is moving in volume, or when navigation 
on the Great Lakes closes. Under the 
plan, it is expected that special trains of 
flour and grain can move from point of 
origin in the West to destination in the 
East in about seven days. 

The officials at Minneapolis have adopt- 
ed a circular shipping tag for special 
trains, using a rubber stamp giving name 
of the road and number of the train. 
These stamps are in large letters in blue, 
and, being easily discernible at a dis- 
tance, will assist materially in expediting 
the movement of the cars. It is hoped 
that all shippers will adopt this special 
card system. 


OPTION TRADING CASE DECIDED 


A jury in the federal court at Bismarck, 
N. D., last week returned a verdict in 
favor of the Van Dusen Harrington Co., 
of Minneapolis, versus J. A. Reuter & 
Co., of Garrison, N. D. The plaintiffs 
sued for $19,917, moneys due in several 
option trading deals for the North Da- 
kota company. The jury allowed the 
plaintiffs full amount and interest at 7 
per cent from Sept. 1, 1917. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Receipts of spring wheat at Minneap- 
olis are steadily increasing, and premi- 
ums are slumping off. Where a week or 
two ago, No. 1 northern and No. 1 dark 
northern were selling at 10@12c premi- 
um over the government basis, today they 
are commanding the basic price to 2c 
over. Only the choicest offerings bring 
these prices. Velvet chaff is selling at a 
shade under the basis, and smutty wheat 
anywhere from 5c to 25c bu under, de- 
pending upon condition. 

Considerable winter wheat is arriving 
for sale, but the demand for it is negli- 
gible. Sellers, ask $2.31@2.32 bu for No. 
1 hard, delivered at Minneapolis, whereas 
buyers bid $2.26@2.28. 

HEARING ON FEED JOBBERS’ PROFITS 

A meeting has been called at hee 
ton, in the Food Administration Build- 
ing, for Aug. 28, to consider jobbers’ 
profits on feedingstuffs of all kinds. Min- 
neapolis will be represented at the meet- 
ing by E. S. Woodworth, A. A. Beltz, R. 
P. Purchase, and Maurice J. Cohen. 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN MAN DEAD 


George C. Bagley, president of the Bag- 
ley Elevator Co., of Minneapolis, died 
suddenly in New Orleans Aug. 21. Mr. 
Bagley went to New Orleans two weeks 
ago, and was in his usual good health 
when he left. He was 66 years old and 
had been prominently identified with the 
Minneapolis grain trade for many years. 
He was a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and was directly connected 
with a number of Dyes companies not 
bearing his name. He is survived by his 
widow, and a son, Ralph C. Bagley, who 
is also a member of the Chamber of Com- 
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merce. Funeral services were held in 
Minneapolis Aug. 24. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Dwight K. Yerxa, of Yerxa, Andrews 
& Thurston, millers, Minneapolis, is in 
the East. 

Thomas L. Clark, president of the Clarx 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, returned from 
the Pacific Coast Aug. 26. 

The volume of flour moving to western 
lake ports for shipment east is said to be 
unusually heavy just now. 

R. G. Busbine, sales-manager for the 
Christian Mills, Minneapolis, is on an 
eastern trip, calling on the trade. 

James A. Gallie, of the American Lin- 
seed Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, visited the Min- 
neapolis office of the company last week. 

The old established grain firm of Stair, 
Christensen & Timmerman, Minneapolis, 
is winding up its affairs, and will close 
shortly. 

C. B. Jenkins, of the Noblesville (Ind.) 
Milling Co., was a Minneapolis visitor, 
Aug. 21-22. From here he went to Kan- 
sas City. 

John G. Dengler, secretary of the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., has bought a 
membership in the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. 


James M. Quilty, sales-manager for the 
St. Paul Milling Co., arrived home this 
morning from a trip through central 
states territory. 


Several northwestern millers expect to 
attend the directors’ and delegates’ meet- 
ing of the Millers’ National Federation 
in Chicago, Friday, Aug. 30. 

Robert C. Tennant, president of the 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., millers, Lake City, 
Minn., has purchased a membership in the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 


The grist mill at Danvers, Minn., op- 
erated by Sigfried Anderson, has been 
closed by an agent of the Public Safety 
Commission for selling wheat flour with- 
out substitutes. 


J. B. Rosenbaum, of Cleveland, visited 
the Northwest last week. While here he 
made a connection with the Marshall 
(Minn.) MiHing Co. to represent it in 
New England territory. 


This department has a call for a high- 
class mill office man to take charge of a 
branch office of a spring wheat mill. The 
man should be conversant with transit 
billing, and making out mill reports, and 
not subject to draft. 

C..G. Tenger has resigned his position 
as manager of the feed department of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 
Mr. Tenger has been with the Pillsbury 
company about 12 years, and worked up 
through the various departments. For 
several years he was export manager. 


Lieutenant Charles J. Martin, of the 
United States Aviation Corps, San An- 
tonio, Texas, arrived in Minneapolis this 
morning for a few days’ visit with his 
family, prior to leaving for over-seas 
service. Lieutenant Martin is the son 
of J. R. Martin, of the Brooks Elevator 
Co., and he expects to sail shortly after 
Sept. 1. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Choice mill oats are in good demand at 
55@57c bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Seedy mill oats sell as low as 10@12c 
under this price. 

S. Mowat, of the Larrowe Milling (o., 
Detroit, Mich., is in Minneapolis for 4 
few days. From here he expects to g0 
to Meridian, Miss., to look into the cot- 
tonseed situation. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


“Charles Bunte, formerly of Green [}ay, 
Wis., is now working iri the mill at Water- 
town, 

Albert Selke, formerly head miller for 
the Lindeke Roller Mills, St. Paul, |as 
secured the position of head miller with 
the Columbia Mills at Portage, Wis. 

The Union elevator at Minneapolis is 
being overhauled and repaired, prepara- 
tory to the movement of the new crop. 
It probably will be closed for two weeks. 

L. S. Meeker, Minneapolis representa- 
tive of the Richmond Mfg. Co., left this 
week for a vacation trip through the East. 
Before returning, Mr. Meeker will attend 
the annual reunion of the 148th New York 


(Continued on page 736.) 
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The output of wheat flour by Chicago 
mills for the week ending Aug. 24 is 
estimated at 23,750 bbls, or 91 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 24,750, or 93 
per cent, last week, 23,000, or 88 per cent, 
in 1917, and 21,000, or 74 per cent, in 
1916. 

Flour quotations were very unsettled 
and irregular the last half of the week. 
Whether the mills in the Southwest are 
producing flour out of less wheat than the 
ood Administration figures is a problem, 
but they must be doing something to low- 
er the price and quality of their flour. 

When the Food Administration’s ruling 
became effective flour sold here to a great 
extent by quotation offerings and without 
the usual passing of samples between 
seller and buyer. At that time it was 
running quite steady in character, but of 
late buyers generally demand samples 
from the mills, and are buying on the 
same and according to the ruling of the 
Chicago Board of Trade as to weight and 
inspection. 


One buyer in Chicago has in his ware- - 


house flour that he bought without sam- 
ple from a southwestern mill at $10.90. 
He claims that he cannot get an offer 
greater than $8.50 for it. It was accept- 
ed because it was made according to the 
Food Administration ruling, and no ac- 
tion can be taken against the mill. 

Three or four round lots of flour were 
contracted for by a Chicago merchant 
from the Southwest, to go to eastern bak- 
ers of the larger class, and called for New 
York delivery on the basis of $10.85 in 
cotton %’s. The Chicago broker received 
a fee of 10c bbl. It is understood that 
some of the mills in the Northwest have 
quoted new flour equal to $10.35, cotton, 
Chicago. The few samples received so 
far have been very satisfactory. 

A representative of one of the leading 
southwestern mills, who is a careful stu- 
dent of conditions in the trade, has just 
returned from a trip through Illinois and 
to the principal cities, also a few in In- 
diana. He is of the opinion that if the 
substitute rules continue and the trade is 
obliged to purchase substitutes in the 
samc amounts as at present, the housewife 
will eventually make use of more bakery 
products than ever before. 

He said that in this state dealers have 
openly admitted that it is their intention 
to dispense with the sale of flour as far 
as possible; especially is this true with 
the wholesale grocers. According to his 
view, it does not make any . difference 
what substitutes are used, if there con- 
tinucs to be an excess of same, 


CO-OPERATIVE ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Tle Underwriters’ Grain Association, 
which is writing insurance on terminal 
elevators and their contents on a co-opera- 
tive plan, began business on Wednesday. 
All the outstanding liability of the com- 
panies in the pool was absorbed automat- 
ically on Wednesday, and all future writ- 
ings will be by the association, each com- 
pany accepting a stipulated percentage 
of the amount, 

Agents who are authorized to take ap- 
plication for insurance on terminal ele- 
vators for the association have been an- 
hounced, In the leading grain centers 
they are as follows: Hatch & Rye, at 
Chicago; Miss M. K. Fink, at Duluth; 
Edward Pritchard, at Minneapolis; H. L. 
Pogue, at Milwaukee; E. C. Maxfield, at 
Superior; T. K. Alexander, at Kansas 
City ; Lansing Mercer, at St. Louis; 


George E. Nichols, at Omaha; Miss Mollie 
Mollenhof, at Peoria. 


FLOUR SHIPMENTS DELAYED 


Considerable complaint has been heard _ 


here of late that the rule in the contract 
between mills and buyers in the sale of 
flour, as drafted by the Food Adminis- 
tration, is not being properly lived up 
to. Although it provides that shipments 
may be made after the expiration of 30 
days, where mills have not been able to 
secure cars, or for some other unavoid- 
able cause, buyers contend that it has 
been taken advantage of. 

A prominent buyer in Chicago who 
makes large contracts with mills made the 
statement this week that he has on his 
books at the present time flour coming 
from five different mills, and that the 
contracts are from’ three days to two 
weeks over the allotted 30-day limit. He 
claims that the flour carries a loss to him 
of several cents per bbl as compared with 
the price he contracted at and what he 
could purchase on today’s basis. 

There is no denying the fact that cars 
have been scarce and still are, since the 
harvesting of the southwestern crop, but 
investigation by flour buyers has proved 
that some of the mills have made ship- 
ments on other contracts, but failed to 
take care of their contracts with the Chi- 
cago trade. One buyer claims that he 
is going to make an issue of it, and decline 
to accept any more flour that is not de- 
livered within the 30-day period. 


WHEAT RAPIDLY HANDLED 


Handling of grain, particularly wheat 
at Chicago, through the co-operation of 
the Food Administration, the Railroad 
Administration and the grain receivers 
and elevator interests with the to-arrive 
grain committee of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, has been most successful during 
the immense rush of wheat. The to-arrive 
committee has been in charge of opera- 
tions, and has succeeded in preventing 
congestion and the placing of embargoes 
by the railroads against a Chicago mar- 
ket. 

There were 10,000 cars of grain on track 
here at one time, the greater part of it 
being wheat. This is two to three times 
the normal supply, but they have been 
eared for. The daily disposition of cars 
has been such that for the past week 
there has been very little delay in having 
cars switched to elevators and unloaded. 

The elevators, despite the shortage of 
help, have loaded out on an average of 
nearly 1,000,000 bus a day into steamers 
for shipment to eastern lake ports, mainly. 
Buffalo and Georgian Bay ports. Had it 
not been for the advantage of lake ship- 
ments, the Chicago market would have 
been swamped with grain in the last three 
weeks. 

In addition to the large loadings and 
shipments of around 1,000,000 bus of 
wheat per day by lake, there has also been 
about the same quantity of oats loaded 
and moved out. This has kept the ele- 
vators in good shape as regards storage 
room. The situation has been cleared up 
to such an extent that-unless there is an- 
other big rush of grain, the to-arrive 
committee’s operations may be done away 
with for the time being. 


NOTES 


A crop expert who is out for the Quak- 
er Oats Co. reports on the wheat and oat 
crop of the three northwestern states 
more favorably than some of the private 
estimates. 

The account of the Goerz Flour Mills 
Co., Newton, Kansas, has been placed 
with the J. E. Herbert Co., Chicago. The 
Goerz mills expect to be in operation 
about Sept. 1. 

V. V. Corbin, western sales-manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, was in Chicago Monday, and 


_future delivery. 


again late in the week on his way home 
from St. Louis. 

Harry G. Randall, manager of the Mid- 
land Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo., with 
his son, is spending a vacation in north- 
ern Wisconsin. He was in Chicago, Fri- 
day, on his way north. 

Commissions on ryé futures here are 
$12.50 per 5,000 bus. Trading in futures 
has been close to 500,000 bus daily of late, 
much of it in the way of hedging against 
cash holdings in the country. 

There is to be no advance in commis- 
sion rates on grain for future delivery 
at present. The proposed amendment to 
rules of the Board of Trade advancing 
rates from $7.50 to $10 for 5,000 bus was 
defeated. 

C. M. Todd, secretary and manager of 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas, was here Tuesday, on his way to 
central and eastern markets. This organ- 
ization recently succeeded the Lee-War- 
ren Milling Co. 

In the last three weeks Chicago has re- 
ceived 21,000,000 bus of wheat, the larg- 
est on record for that period. Shipments 
have been 12,262,000 bus. For the last 
week, lake shipments were 5,533,000 bus 
and rail 771,000. 

The Mills of Albert Lea, Albert Lea, 
Minn., have placed their account in Chi- 
cago with the Alden-Spears Sons Co., 
which, while an old-established organiza- 
tion, has only recently engaged in the 
handling of flour. 

W. T. Converse, Aurora, Ill., who rep- 
resented the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, in this territory for seven 
years, is now handling the products of the 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona Minn., in 
northern Illinois outside Chicago. 

Announcement has béen made of the 
marriage of Lieutenant Paul C. Croarkin, 
of the United States army air service, and 
of the firm of P. P. Croarkin & Son, flour 
dealers, Chicago, to Miss Margaret Er- 
nestine Daly, on Aug. 17, at Old Point 
Comfort, Va. 

It is said that the number of fires 
among mills and elevators recently shows 
that the reinspection work of the con- 
servation campaign has begun none too 
soon. A total loss is reported on the mill 
and elevator at Tulsa, Okla., which carried 
insurance amounting to $112,500, all in 
mutual companies. 

Board of Trade directors have decided 
the limit on individual holdings of rye 
futures under the new regulation for trad- 
ing in them is 100,000 bus; that is, no one 
operator can be long or short more than 
100,000 bus at any one time. All trades 
are to be reported to the secretary’s of- 
fice daily. 

A railroad official, discussing car short- 
age, says it is not always the best policy 
to give shippers all the cars they ask 
for, as many order more than they need. 
Another point is that, were cars furnished 
as fast as ordered, when the marketing is 
heavy the terminals would become con- 
gested and cars tied up indefinitely. 

A wire from John J. Stream, chairman 
of the Coarse Grain Division of the Food 
Administration, to the secretary of the 
Board of Trade, received Aug. 24, sent in 
reply to an inquiry regarding the reported 
new order of substitutes, said: “Substitu- 
tion programme now under consideration. 
No change made as yet. Old programme 
still effective.” 

A committee has been appointed by 
Secretary Mauff, of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, to take up the question and report 
to the officers of the board relative to 
the establishing of trading in barley for 
On the committee is 
Frank B. Rice, of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., Chicago, representing the 
milling interests. 

Practically all of the export business 
in oats via Georgia Bay ports is being 
done by two houses, the Armour Grain 
Co. and the Hales & Edwards Co. It is 
said that the former recently chartered 
boats to carry 8,000,000 bus of oats, the 
greater part of which have already 
cleared. In addition to having a large 
private elevator capacity, it also controls 
a number of elevators at leading Georgian 
Bay ports. All oats shipped to Canadian 
ports disappear from the visible supply. 





The Briggsville lage Roller Mills are 
undergoing extensive improvements, in- 
cluding a new concrete flume. 
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WISCONSIN 


Mru.wavuker, Wis., Aug. 24.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 13,200 bbls, was 9,000 


this week, representing 70 per cent of ca-’ 


pacity. Last week, mills with the same 
capacity turned out 8,500, or 65 per cent; 
a year ago, mills with a capacity of 12,000 
turned out 5,000, or 42 per cent. The rye 
flour production for the week was 3,000 
bbls, compared with 3,000 last week and 
nothing last year. The oat flour produc- 
tion was 500 bbls. 

Wheat flour continues in good demand, 
and local mills are grinding fairly well. 
The movement of new wheat has shown a 
liberal increase this week, and mills are 
receiving a fair amount of milling wheat. 
Shipping. directions have come in freely, 
and flour is being shipped out as fast as 
manufactured. Inquiry continues fair 
from the East. Prices were unchanged 
at $10.63@10.75 for 100 per cent war 
quality, in cotton. 

Demand was brisk for rye flour, and 
mills made good sales this week. Inquiry 
was good from the East and Southwest, 
while state and local business was satis- 
factory. Quotations were firm at $7.30 
@8.40 for dark and $10@10.50 for white, 
in cotton. 

The call for barley flour was only mod- 
erate. Grocers and jobbers have moderate 
supplies on hand, and bought sparingly. 
Prices are quoted at $9@$9.50, cotton. 

An improved inquiry for oat flour was 
noticed and millers are well sold ahead. 
Prices were steady at $12.20, cotton. 

There was an improved demand for 
corn flour. Inquiry was good from the 
East and Southwest. Mills are well sold 
ahead, and are grinding to capacity. 
Prices were a shade easier at $10.20, in 
cotton. 

MILLFEED 

The demand continues excellent for 
wheat feeds, with very little offering. 
Mills are shipping out freely in mixed 
cars with flour, and straight carloads are 
scarce. Jobbers have practically nothing 
to offer, and only quote when they can 
secure a car. 

Offerings from the Northwest have 
been exceptionally light. There is an ex- 
cellent demand from the East for mid- 
dlings, but very little is being offered. 
The demand was good for rye middlings, 
and prices were higher at $46, in 100-lb 
sacks. Hominy feed was stronger, and 
mills are now asking $62 ton in 100-lb 
sacks. 

There has been a heavy demand for 
dairy feeds, and manufacturers are un- 
able to supply wants of the trade, owing 
to the scarcity of millfeed. There is an 
excellent demand for all grades of feed 
in the state, and shippers have been doing 
a good business, both in straight an 
mixed cars with flour. Screenings con- 
tinue in light demand. 


NOTES 

According to reports received in Mil- 
waukee, M. G. Udley, miller of Columbus, 
Wis., has been designated by the state 
food administration of Wisconsin as. mill 
inspector. ; 

There have been heavy shipments of 
oats from Milwaukee this week by lake. 
The George B. Leonard took 218,000 
bus to Port Colburn, Ont., the Liberty 
56,000 to the same port, and the Man- 
ehester 114,721 bus to Port MeNichol, 
Ont. 

The reported contemplated modifica- 
tions in rye and barley substitutes have 
had a hardening effect on the market 
this week. A better demand prevails, and 
milling buyers show more interest. Re- 
ceipts are still limited, and offerings of 
both spot and to arrive are readily ab- 
sorbed. 

According to Wallace M. Bell, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce for 
the annual convention of the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association, to be held in 
Milwaukee, Sept. 23-26, the attendance is 
expected to exceed that of any previous 
national meeting. 

” An indication of the readjustnient of 
the brewing and malting industry in Wis- 
consin is the consolidation of interests by 
the Mathie Brewing Co. and George Rud- 
er Brewing Co., of Wausau. The Ameri- 
can Brewing Co, has been incorporated, 
with an authorized capital stock of $325,- 
000 to take over and ~S the two plants. 
. N. Wirson. 
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An almost complete cessation in flour 
sales is reported. The large mills, with 
effective sales organizations, are quite as 
unanimous in proclaiming a lack of new 
orders as are their cnt competitors, 
and while the price of flour threatens to 
give way under the influence of the slow 

emand, sharp competition for the raw 
material maintains a dignified premium 
for wheat. 

Local mills, and many of those in the 
interior Southwest, are not pressing flour 
on the market. They have orders on the 
books to care for two to four weeks’ op- 
erations, and prefer to await expected 
developments in the substitutes require- 
ments, and possibly in the export situa- 
tion, before deciding what course to pur- 
sue. 

Nebraska mills are offering flour very 
freely now, as are many Kansas mills, 
while those located in Oklahoma be eg 
ly are more fortunately situated at the 
moment, offerings from that state being 
in less. volume. 

Hard wheat 100 per cent flour, in 98-Ib 
sacks, is quoted at $10.10@10.38 bbl, in 
straight cars, and usually no premium is 
asked where the flour is shipped in mixed 
cars with feed, one result being that an 
unusually large number of mixed cars 
are being shipped, owing to the wide- 
spread and urgent demand for the feed. 

It is reported that feed dealers who 
never before handled flour are now tak- 
ing it freely in cars containing a large 
preponderance of feed, while the list of 
possible new customers for flour, in con- 
nection with feed shipments, includes 
transfer barns, livery stables, dairies, cat- 
tle feeders, and even operators of gar- 
ages. There is evidence that many bak- 
ers have bought considerably in excess 
of their flour requirements, and cases 
where they are reselling are reported. 

Soft wheat mills report almost an entire 
lack of orders, although this variety of 
flour is quoted freely at as low as $9.70 
bbl, in 98-Ib cotton sacks. 

Mills specializing in corn goods and 
other substitutes for wheat flour report 
an absence of orders, the disposition of 
the trade being to await developments 
with respect to the Food Administration 
requirements. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, ~ 
resenting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This Weel wvecvcscccsKccce 64,600 78 
Last week ........-ssseee% 67,600 82 
YORP QHO ccs isiin cei cevive 72,000 99 
Two years G0 ....-.-++++5 61,900 87 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 70 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 345,270 342,801 99 
Last week ....... 343,770 304,863 88 
Year ago ........ 282,120 230,329 R1 
Two years ago... 272,520 244,040 89 


Export shipments by ——s mills 
were 1,500 bbls this week, none last 


week, 10,783 bbls a year ago and 9,406" 


two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 30 reported do- 
mestic business good, 22 fair, and 14 slow 
and quiet. 


MILLFEED DEMAND STILL UNSATISFIED 


Although most mills are being operated 
to capacity, the output of bran and shorts 


seems to make no impression in satisfy- 
ing the demand, which comes from all 
quarters. The failure of the corn crop 
over most of the Southwest, with kafir, 
milo, alfalfa and wild hay adversely af- 
fected by the prolonged drouth, affords 
reason for real concern over the local 
feedstuffs situation. 

Combination trading in flour and feed 
has become prevalent, if not popular. A 
flour buyer, for example, will agree to 
book one or more cars, provided the miller 
will ship him an equivalent weight of 
feed, while P ey a miller, noting the 
anxiety of the feed buyer to obtain bran 
or shorts, will insist on his taking an 
equal amount of flour. Probably never 
before, at this season of the year, has 
feed moved into such abnormal channels 
of trade. 

The maximum prices govern all trans- 
actions in car-lot feed, though many mill- 
ers are not charging the permitted pre- 
miums over the car-lot schedule, where 
mixed cars are shipped. The car-lot max- 
imum price for-bran, basis Kansas City, 
is $27.50 ton, shorts $29.50, and mill-run 
feed $28.75, all packed in 48-in burlap 
sacks. 

WHEAT COMPETITION RESTORED 


The Grain Corporation continued to 
take all offerings of wheat early this week, 
in the effort to relieve the congestion of 
shipments in the local railroad yards, 
shipping 1,400 carloads last Saturday, 
Monday and Tuesday, direct to the Gulf 
for export. Conditions were sufficiently 
improved by Wednesday to permit the 
resumption of competitive buying, and 
prices were at once restored to practically 
the same relation to the fixed minimum 
that prevailed prior to the Grain Corpo- 
ration’s action, a premium of 1@3%4c bu 
being paid for the better grades of dark 
hard, and 14c for most samples of soft 
wheat. 

Since Wednesday, quotations have 
shown practically no change, except that 
a few samples of 53-lb No. 5 dark hard 
wheat from western Kansas brought the 
relatively high price of $2.09. No. 1 dark 
hard sold at $2.23@2.23,, and No. 2? dark 
hard, $2.19@2.20, ordinary hard in the 
same grades ranging $2.151,@2.17. No. 
1 soft wheat sold at $2.18@2.181%, and 
No. 2 at $2.15@2.16. 

Reports that cars for loading are be- 
coming scarce at many country points 
were more numerous usual, and 
smaller receipts are expected to result. 


GOOD RAINS OVER SOUTHWEST 


Rainfall, varying from light showers to 
a precipitation of an inch or more, fell 
Thursday and Friday over much of Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, and in some parts of Tex- 
as and New Mexico. The heaviest rain 
reported was at Wichita, Kansas, where 
it amounted to 3.40 inches. The rains 
came too late to be of important benefit 
to the corn crop, but they will help many 
fields of kafir and milo to make a grain 
crop, will revive pastures and facilitate 
plowing for wheat. At Kansas City a 
most bye ae | appearing bank of black 
clouds on Thursday night resulted in noth- 
ing more than a slight cooling of the tem- 
perature. 


RAIN AT WELLINGTON, KANSAS 


The Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas, in a letter written Aug. 23, says: 
“We hea our first rein in weeks lect ninkt, 
and it is nice and cool this morning. Corn 
in this territory is and kafir, milo 
maize and feterita have suffered severely. 
The demand for millfeed is enormous. 
Wheat receipts continue heavy and or- 
ders are plentiful, and we have work suf- 
ficient to keep all of us busy.” 


WOMEN AS FLOUR “SALESMEN” 


Mention has been made in these col- 
umns of the empl it of women to re- 
place men in mill laboratory work, and 


as oilers and sweepers in the plant. Their 
employment is now being seriously con- 
sidered as sales representatives by sev- 
eral southwestern mills. In fact a south- 
ern Kansas mill has had several women 
on its sales force for some months, and 
considers the experiment a very successful 
one. 

Usually, women are employed who have 
had experience in the demonstration of 
cereal goods. However, other fields of 
feminine endeavor are being invaded to 
recruit the sales force of mills. The 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. announces this 
week that it has engaged Miss M. F. Bow- 
er, who formerly conducted a small, but 
popular, cafe in Kansas City, as sales 
representative in southern Missouri. 


KANSAS CoRN cRroP 57,540,000 BUS 

According to the report issued Aug. 
22 by J. C. Mohler, secretary of the Kan- 
sas state board of agriculture, advices 
from correspondents in all parts of the 
state indicate a Ppa yield of 57,540,- 
000 bus of corn this season, or an average 
of 9.35 bus on 6,150,000 acres. Such a 
yield would be 48,626,000 bus less than 
the 1917 yield, and the fourth smallest 
produced in Kansas during the past 40 
years. A few counties in the northeast- 
ern part of the state show a promise of 
20 to 25 bus per acre, and an unusual 
feature of the report is the respectable 
acre-yield promised in some of the ex- 
treme western counties, Wallace being es- 
timated at 22 bus, and Finney at 21. 

The condition of growing kafir on a 
total area of 1,317,433 acres is 53.4 per 
cent, compared with about 30 per cent for 
Indian corn. The milo acreage is 401,819, 
showing a condition of 61.7 per cent; 
feterita, 204,189 acres, showing a condi- 
tion of 57.3 per cent; sweet sorghum, 
869,166 acres, with a condition of 62.5 per 
cent. 

The third cutting of alfalfa was light, 
averaging about .4 ton per acre, or a 
total of 506,060 tons. Prairie hay was 
severely hurt by dry, hot weather, the 
total production being estimated at only 
573,572 tons, compared with more than 


1,000,000 last year. 


Reports on the progress of fall plow- 
ing indicate that it is more than half 
completed, with prospects for an in- 
creased acreage to be devoted to wheat 
in the eastern part of the state, compared 
with last year, and a smaller acreage in 
the western half. 


OKLAHOMA AND TEXAS CONDITIONS 


Frank Kell, president of the Wichita 
Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, 
and interested in mumerous other Texas 
milling enterprises, while here this week 
stated that conditions worse than those 
existing in Texas could scarcely be con- 
ceived. Only the wheat crop has been 
saved from the devastating effects of the 
drouth and accompanying heat wave. Cot- 
ton, for which some hope was enter- 
tained, is now burned beyond possibility 
of recovery, and the crop is certain to 
be the smallest in many years. 
~John Kroutil, president of the Yukon 
(Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., confirms all 
that Mr. Kell says regarding northern 
Texas, and emphasizes the distressing sit- 
uation in Oklahoma. In that state, he 
says, a good wheat crop was followed by 
almost complete destruction of all other 
crops, including cotton, which is now 
burning up in the fields. Corn will, at 
best, make only a few million bushels, 
while kafir is gone, save for some low 
bottom land fields; even the alfalfa is 
burned up, and the farmers are baling 
wheat straw for its food value. 

Cattle are being rushed to market at 
the low prices prevailing for thin stock, 
because, with all of the wheat being 
rapidly shipped out of the country, there 
is no longer any hope of obtaining even 
millfeed for stock-feeding purposes. Mill- 
ers of the district have made every ef- 
fort to stop the outward movement of 
the wheat crop. but neither the Food nor 
the Railway Administration promises anv 
relief, and the district has reconciled it- 
self to witnessing the out-shipment of 
the wheat crop, with no hope of any home 
supply of feedingstuffs. 


NOTES 
M. B. McNair, of the Lyons (Kansas) 
Milling Co., spent part of the week here. 


Cc. W. Lonsdale, of the Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., has returned 
from an eastern trip during which he 
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spent several days with his family at 
Cape Cod. 

John I. Logan, of the Industrial Ap- 
pliance Co., Chicago, renewed acquaint- 
po among Kansas City millers this 
wee! 


F. D. Larabee, president of the Lar- 
abee Flour Mills Corporation, returned 
this week from a business trip to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

R. W.. Arndt, president of the Mid- 
West Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas, was 
in town this week on his way to Chicago 
and other points. 


J. K. Pickerell, manager of the Uni- 
versal Mill & Elevator Co., Claflin, Kan- 
sas, spent part of the week in town. He 
reported liberal marketing of wheat in 
his part of the state. 


The G. B. R. Smith Milling Co. has 
completed and put in operation the sec- 
ond unit of a 1,500-bbl mill at Sherman, 
Texas. The first unit, of 800 bbls ca- 
pacity, was started last year. 


oy, Topping, secretary of the South- 

lers’ League, stopped in Kan- 
sas City this week on his return to Wich- 
ita, Kansas, after spending a fortnight 
in New York and Washington. 


Boyce Forbes, of the Forbes Milling 
Co., Topeka, Kansas, in town this week, 
reported delay in obtaining machinery 
equipment for the 350-bbl flour mill his 
company is installing in connection with 
its corn mill. 


A. J. Hunt, president of the New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Hunt, was in town 
this week and will spend a short vacation 
in Michigan after which he will attend 
the Federation meeting next week in Chi- 
cago. 

George C. Shane, of Shane Bros & Wil- 
son Co., Philadelphia, spent most of the 
week in Kansas City conferring with of- 
ficials of the Midland Milling Co., which 
concern is controlled by his company. He 
also visited the company’s mill at Ottawa, 
Kansas. 


John W. Cain, sales-manager of the 
Midland Milling Co., who returned yes- 
terday from a trip as far east as Detroit, 
is not pessimistic over trade conditions. 
He reported that moderately liberal sales 
of flour are possible at prices much above 
the “distress” basis. 


George A. Brosius, formerly connect- 
ed with the McDaniel Milling Co., Carth- 
age, Mo., and more recently with the 
Kramer-Fair Milling Co., Tonganoxie, 
Kansas, is now manager of the Ash Grove 
(Mo.) Milling Co., which is owned by 
Kansas City interests. 


H. L. Williamson, formerly auditor in 
the Wichita offices of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., has been made assistant sales- 
manager of the Bulte Mills, the company’s 
Kansas City mill, succeeding Dolph ly- 
ons, who will assume charge of sales in 
southern Missouri territory. 


J. B. Hupp, general manager of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., was in town this 
week in.connection with plans for a new, 
fireproof wheat-handlin ‘beans to replace 
the one destroyed b fire at the Bulte 
Mills two weeks ago. hepedier facilities 
for getting wheat from the grain storage 
tanks to the mill probably will be com- 
pleted in time for the Bulte plant to re- 
sume operations late next pal 


C. D. Neal, milling engineer for the 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa., stopped 
in town this week on his return from 
a southwestern trip during which he su- 
perintended the initial operation of the 
new mills completed for the G. B. R. 
Smith Milling Co., Sherman, Texas, 1nd 
the Yukon (Okla. ) Mill & Grain Co. He 
will s at Des Moines, Iowa, on his 
return e, to be present at the start- 
ing of the new mill the Wolf Co. }s 
equipping for the Bast-Fogarty Milling 
Co. 


Middleton Rose, who opened the K:n- 
sas City office of W. P. Tanner-Gro-; & 
Co. several months ago, returned this 
week to New York to e connected 


with the company’s principal office. \'. 
Rose made many friends while here, who 
regret to see him leave. The local office 


of the Tanner-Gross company will be 
continued under the man nt of F. D. 
Cole, formerly commerci nt here for 
the New York Central Lines, who be- 
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came associated with the New York con- 


cern a few months ago. 


WICHITA 


The milling situation shows no new fea- 
tures, except that a lessening demand for 
flour is reported. Wheat seemed to be 
in better demand the latter part of the 
week than for some time. Mills are be- 
ginning to realize that from 50 to 60 per 
cent of the Kansas crop has moved, and 
the car shortage is making arrivals more 
appreciated. The Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road reported 70 country elevators on its 
line tied up on account of no cars. 





A SERIOUS FEEDSTUFFS SITUATION 

The feed situation in Kansas will be 
acute this year, because of the corn crop 
failure following a short yield of oats. 
ilenry Lassen, of the Kansas congeners 
said today: “Kansas farmers will be 
compelled to sell their stock, for lack of 
feed to fatten it or keep it through the 
winter, unless something is done to hus- 
hand the feed now in the state. 

“If the millers could keep a su 
ply of wheat in this state and then 
permitted to turn into millfeed about 5 
per cent of the rough contents that now 
yo into flour, and which it is now no long- 
er necessary to put into the flour, there 
would be lots more good feed to be sold 
to farmers, and this would enable them 
to hold their stock. Unless something of 
this kind is done, I do not see how a 
great many farmers are going to get 
through the winter without selling their 
stock at a sacrifice.” 

It is stated that representatives of the 
millers of Kansas, Oklahoma and Nebras- 
ka have presented to Director Barnes 
this phase of the situation, but that he 
did not make any promises, and train- 
loads of wheat continue to be shipped out 
of the state. 

NOTES 

Roger Hurd, of the Red Star Milling 
Co., will leave this week for Colorado, on 
a vacation trip. 

William. Lassen, son of Henry Lassen, 
president of the Kansas Milling Co., who 
is undergoing training at a Texas avia- 
tion camp, is spending a short furlough 
with his parents here. 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended Aug. 
24, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
C. P. Re capete cele 72 33 22 6 
Empire seveesses *27 92 16 7 
Consolidated .... *3 91 12 33 
OgilvieS ..csseees 52 92 32 +2 
Western ..ceseses *43 72 12 12 
Grain Growers ... *36 604 59 Se 
Fort William .... *42 285 14 8 
East€rn sccoscess *10 31 11 “0 
G. T. P. sesastsee 1 272 34 9 
Northwestern ... 24 110 5 oe 
Can. Northern ... 23 528 98 19 
Can. Govt. ...«0% *43 203 1i- 48 
Thunder Bay .... *4 386 40 5 
Day, & Smith .... 5 53 72 ee 
Sask. Co-op. ...++ 2 125 18 10 

Totals .sesceee *76 3,025 458 158 
Year a@0 .sesveass 1,210 3,735 142 516 
Receipts .escects 60 22 3 6 
Rail shipments .. 11 154 36 5 
Lake shipments. . 164 342 8 68 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 

1 northern.. *175 No. 1 C. W...... 4 
2 northern... 15 No. 2 C. W...... 211 


3 northern., 383 No. 3C. W...... 400 


SLALAAZ 


om 





Total .sepeeue *76 
\Vheat overshipped. 


_, Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
"ue attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1917, to Aug. 17, 1918, with compari- 
Sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 
utput——, -—Exports—, 
; 1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 
Minneapolis ...14,608 15,250 888 1,128 
Duluth-Superior 1,017 1,189 ..... 59 
66 outside mills 9,123 9,282 213 136 


erry 24,648 25,721 1,101 1,323 


_United States Visible Supply of Wheat 
The following shows the visible supply of 




















Whe ‘t in the United States on Aug, 17, 1918, 
with comparisons (000’s omitted): 
_ ; Bus Year 
1917 eee $2,766 1907.......... 50,953 
+4 a se aaa 31,823 
Igor ttteeaes 48,760 1906.......... 13,899 
ee 2 ee og ee 12,558 
1913.7 eee $3,886 1908.......... 12,538 
ee ee oe! aaa 20,264 
+ 16,245 “2908... .0....% 26,769 
i910 eee ee ss 2% 6 awe 49,761 
lon costae 18,582 .1899.......... 36,207 
lon nee 8,282 1898.......... 6,897 
egy 17,443 1897.......... 17,286 
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Flour markets available to Pacific 
northwestern millers continue to be con- 
fined to government buying and local de- 
mand. local demand for soft wheat 
flours is, small, but good for hard wheat 
flours. Mills have not been able to work 
new business to California in competition 
with California mills, as they would have 


.to absorb the a since the wheat 


cost is the same on north Pacific Coast 
as in California. North Coast mills grind- 
ing hard wheat, however, are able to com- 
pete with other hard wheat flours in Cal- 
ifornia markets. 

Mill flour warehouses are becoming 
badly congested with flour stocks, as they 
have been grinding liberally for govern- 
ment account for August shipment, but so 
far no flour has been shipped this month, 
as the newly launched ships are not ready 
for loading. As it will be the end of the 
month or later before any tonnage is 
available, the mills are facing a serious 
flour congestion. The-Grain Corporation 
has not as yet asked for tenders of flour 
for September shipment. 

Soft wheat flour quotations have fol- 
lowed the decline in sacks and are quoted 
15c bbl lower than a week ago, making 
the carload price at mill, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, $10.45 bbl. 

Stocks of hard wheat flour are prac- 
tically cleaned up all the time. Consid- 
erable Montana flour is, however, in trans- 
it, and as soon as new-crop spring wheat 
flour is ready for shipment, supplies will 
be ample. 

North Dakota mills are not yet offering 
flour here. Kansas mills quote $11.25@ 
11.40 bbl; Montana mills,.$10.60 for win- 
ter wheat flour, and 20c higher for flour 
made from spring and winter wheat. 


THE HARVEST 


Occasional rains during the week in- 
terrupted harvesting, but did no serious 
damage. Winter wheat threshing made 
good PM and spring wheat cuttin 
is general in late sections and comple 
in early ones. Winter wheat is grading 
high, but spring wheat averages light. 

estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture of a crop of 32,335,000. bus 
for the state is an increase of 3,000,000 
bus over a year age. As pointed out, 
however, by E. F. Marchetti, field agent 
for the department, increased acreage 
and not increased yield per acre accounts 
for the gain. ae wheat acre- 
age this year was the largest ever plant- 
Had this e been sail on oat 
ear’s ac " year’s wou 
toned heen Gonscenall about 2,000,000 bus. 

Soil conditions are favorable for farm- 
work, and a heavy winter wheat acreage 
is indicated. 

NOTES 


Stocks and receipts of oats are light, 
and the demand is strong. Stocks of bar- 
ley are low, and demand good. 


Wheat receipts continue heavy. For 
the season, receipts at North Pacific 
terminals are 1,734 cars, against 488 last 
year. 

Coarse grains: No. 2 feed barley, 
sacked, $57 ton; 40-lb barley, sacked, $55; 
No. 2 white feed oats, sacked, $60; 38-lb 
eastern white clipped oats, bulk, Se 
tember, $54; No. 3 yellow corn, bulk, 
$74.50. 


A. B. Haslacher, of the California 
Grain Co., San Francisco, has been in 
Seattle this week. The California Grain 
Co. imported a considerable amount of 
rice at Seattle recently, some of which it 
had ground into rice flour by local mills, 


and the balance shipped to eastern mar- 
kets. 

The average flour production of a num- 
ber of interior representative of 
eastern Washington was 39 per cent of 
capacity for the week ending Aug. 17, 
against 33 per cent last year, 71 per cent 
in 1916, and nothing in 1915. 

Millfeed is in very active demand, and 
supplies inadequate. Mill-run feed is sell- 
ing at $30.15 ton at mill, sacked, in 
straight carloads, and some mills are sell- 
ing at $2 ton higher under the special li- 
cense regulations’ rule as to soft winter 
wheat feed. All feedingstuffs are very 
searce. Bids for timothy are $31 ton, and 
for alfalfa $28.50. 

Flour receipts at Seattle are much 
larger than last year. With trade re- 
stricted to north coast markets on ac- 
count of the high cost of raw material, 
interior mills are competing more actively 
for coast trade, but the increase is prin- 
cipally due to government buying. Re- 
ceipts of flour at Seattle for the season 
are 250 cars, against 123 last year. 





OREGON 
Porttanp, One., Aug. 24.—The flour 
output of Portland s this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,500 
bbls, was 35,845, or 88 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 26,629, or 65 per cent, last 
week, and 13,680, or 34 per cent, a year 


ago. 

The mills here are gradually increasing 
their operations, and with the beginning 
of the coming month all the local plants 
will be running. The larger part of the 
output is age | sold to the government, 
but millers also report a quite satis- 
factory local demand. Prices of flour 
and millfeed are unchanged from last 
week, Substitute quotations are steady. 

Wheat is coming forward from the in- 
terior at a rapid rate, receipts for the 
season to date amounting to 1,268,800 bus, 
compared with 284,700 at hand on this 
date last year. Flour receipts are also 
larger at 82,500 bbls, against 44,000 a 
year ago. 

The coarse grain markets continue 
quiet. Bids at the Merchants’ Exchange 
today were: sacked oats, $60@60.50 per 
ton; bulk oats, $53@54.50; bulk corn, $74 
a brewing barley, $55; feed barley, 


THE CROP OUTLOOK 


General rains east of the mountains 
have put a temporary stop to the wheat 
harvest. So far as known, no damage has 
resulted. The winter wheat harvest in 
Oregon is practically completed in all ex- 
cept the more elevated districts. Fair 
to good yields are reported from the prin- 
ci wheat-producing counties. Spring 
wheat harvest is on in most sections, an 
the threshing returns show yields below 
the average. 

The rye crop is poor to good, oats light, 
and barley very light, but of fair to 
quality. Corn was greatly benefi by 
recent rains, and made excellent growth. 
The ears appear to be well formed and 
are filling, with prospects of a very good 
crop in most sections. 


NOTES 


At the annual meeting of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange Association, on Mon- 
day, the old officers and directors were 
re-elected by unanimous vote. are: 
George A. Westgate, president; N. A. 
Leach, vice-president; M. G. Russi, secre- 
tary-treasurer. These officers, with S. C. 
Draper and D. A. Pattullo, comprise the 
board of directors. . 

Announcement was made at Friday’s 
session of the Exchange that the rail- 
roads have made a 6lc rate on corn and 
oats westbound from the Missouri River 
to O and other coast Fame ef- 
fective Aug. 30. The railroads recently 
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named rates of 71@76c on these cereals, 
but local dealers protested, arguing that 
the tariff could not legally be more than 
6c over the wheat rate of 55c. 

J. M. Lownspate. . 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat, Aug. 24.—In- 
creased arrivals of Kansas flour, combined 
with a few cars of new-crop Idaho flour, 
have tended to materially relieve the short- 
age. There continues, however, very ac- 
tive demand for both hard and soft wheat 
flour, the latter in particular being scarce, 
which has resulted in a number-of mac- 
aroni factories being forced to curtail 
their output. Substitutes are scarce and 
in good demand, white corn flour and bar- 
ley flour being almost unobtainable. 

Mills quote wheat flour and substitutes 
as follows: 100 per cent soft wheat flour, 
$10.85@11 bbl; Kansas flour, $11.40@ 
11.50; Montana flour, to arrive, $11@ 
11.10; barley flour, $10.75@11; white corn 
flour, $11.75@12; rice flour, $16@17,— 
98’s, cotton, delivered San Francisco, 

Barley has declined to such an extent 
that there is now a movement among the 
dealers to ask the Federal Food Adminis- 
trator to find some means of relief, as 
present prices show a loss to ers un- 
der the top price realized last season of 
approximately $15,000,000. 

Trading in coarse grains is light, and 
limited almost wholly to barley. Prices 
are as follows: wheat, No. 1 hard, white, 
$2.20 bu; barley, spot, feed, $2.35@2.42 
per ctl; milling, $2.50@2.60; oats, red 
feed, $2.55@2.65 per ctl. 

* 





Charles Loesch, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the California Baking 
Co., killed himself Thursday evening, 
Aug. 22, at his apartments at the Hotel 
Jefferson, San Francisco. No reason can 
be advanced for his action other than 
temporary mental derangement, due to 
overwork, resulting in a general nervous 


breakdown. 
H. .H. Coox. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Aug. 24.—Flour was 
freely offered for prompt and 30-day 
shipment from mill at $10.50@10.85, 98- 
Ib cottons, for Oklahoma and Kansas hard 
wheat. Soft wheat was offered at $10.45 
@10.85, prompt and September shipment, 
and at $10.30@10.40, utes, with second- 
hand jutes as low as $10.25. 

Some soft wheat mills seem to have 
difficulty in keeping their plants running, 
hence they are doing some price-cutting. 
It appears also that the smaller hard 
wheat mills are tempted to reduce their 
price, and in many cases are not trying 
to obtain a full price. 

The larger mills, however, are holding 
nearer to the government limit, and offer- 
ing at $10.65@10.85, the latter for quick 
shipment and the former for future or 
30-day business. The trade is well booked 
for 30 days on soft wheat, and mostly at 
figures higher than present quotations. 

Substitutes are moving slowly, the only 
demand at present being for corn starch. 
Wholesalers are awaiting a report from 
Mr. Hoover relative to the reduction in 
the percentage of substitutes to be used 
with wheat flour, which they trust will 
happen about Sept. 1. They also expect 
a better demand for flour soon, as they 
see a possibility of renewed export buy- 


ing. 

The following are prices at which 
wholesalers sell on the track: Bran, 
tagged, per 100 lbs, $2@2.05. Corn, bulk 
on track: No. 3 yellow, $1.90@1.92 bu; 
No. 2 mixed, $1.85@1.87. Oats: No. 3 
white, 79@80c bu; No. 2 white 80@8lc. 

Corn products: corn meal, $10 bbl; 
cream meal, $10.20@11; grits, $10.90@11. 


Georce L. Ferry. 





Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 


The following table gives the price of a » 


95 per cent patent flour, per bbl, in jute, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing price per bu 
of No. 2 hard wheat at Kansas City on Aug. 
24, 1918, and on approximately the same date 
in other years: 


No. 2. Pat- No.2 Pat- 
Year hard ent Year hard ent 
1918..... $2.17 $10.25 1908..... $ .93% $4.00 
>) 2.77 12.30 1907..... 88% 3.70 
1916..... 1.4 6.50 1906..... 67% 3.05 
1915..... 1.28 6.60 1905..... 1 3.70 
1914..... 97% 4.50 1904..... 1.03% 4.65 
1913..... 83% 3.95 1903..... 73% 3.40 
r912..... 90% 3.85 1902..... 65% 3.05 
198B6.40. 94% 3.95 1901..... 66% 2.85 
1910..... 99 4.50 1900..... 65% 3.00 
1909..... 1.0) 4.60 1899..... 66% 3.00 
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The one feature of the flour market this 
week was the anxiety of millers to make 
sales which, though resulting in a slight 
decrease in prices over last week, did not 

roduce any strong desire on the part of 
ate to come into the market. The 
general attitude of buyers is one of cau- 
tion, because of their fear of inability to 
move large quantities of flour in the very 
limited time now allowed. 

There seems to be no opportunity to sell 
large lines of flour even at price levels 
well under those now prevailing; still, one 
large southwestern milling aggregation 
wired that some of its eastern representa- 
tives had been able to sell good lines of 
flour at $11.05, jute, New York, but a 
careful canvass of the market failed to 
develop any information as to who the 
buyers were. 

The spirit of competition is strongly 
evident in the gradually declining prices, 
which ranged lower this week than any 
. time since new-crop flours came upon the 
market. This competition, however, is 
having no result except the bearing down 
of prices; as far as forcing purchases was 
concerned, it had little or no effect. 
Should it continue, the final result will 
be that everybody will be doing business 
on a profitless basis. 

The trade feels that millers are heavily 
loaded with wheat, and if they are unable 
to move flour at present price levels they 
will reduce them still lower, and as they 
have learned during the last year how to 
work with very limited flour supplies, it is 
only natural, in view of present condi- 
tions, they should adopt a policy of watch- 
ful waiting, with the hope that competi- 
tion and an increased desire on the part 
of millers to turn their wheat into flour, 
and that into cash, may provide an oppor- 
tunity for getting some low-priced flour. 

The large baking trade seems not to be 
interested in southwestern flours, but has 
turned its attention to the spring wheat 
section. One concern took on about 30,000 
bbls at a shade under $11, jute. This, in 
view of the prevailing price level of $11.05 
@11.35, jute, represented a decided cut. 
This purchase will, in all probability, keep 
this concern out of the market for the 
next 30 days. 

When domestic markets are dull the 
natural tendency of millers is to look 
toward the export markets, and the alac- 
rity with which this is done was never 
better exemplified than following the ap- 

arance of an article in this publication 

ast week stating that flour might be ex- 
ported to Sweden. 

Numerous inquiries almost immediately 
followed, because Sweden is one of the 
neutrals which has been particularly re- 
garded (for obvious reasons) as undesir- 
able to export foodstuffs to. The flour 
export department of the Grain Corpora- 
tion knew nothing about any change which 
would permit such exports, and advised 
that all inquiries be sent to the War Trade 
Board at Washington, from which it 
would seem that the authenticity of the 
report was subject to question. 

The entire grain situation is extremely 
dull, as the market is heavily overloaded 
with wheat, corn and oats, which with the 
lack of freight room and the consequent 
impossibility of securing export permits 
is liable to keep this market congested 
for some time. 

The whole line of cereals seems to re- 
flect the dullness in flour, particularly 
those that are ordinarily a as substi- 


tutes. The trade is heavily stocked, and 
there is little or no demand for any of 
them. The possibility of some new regu- 
lations regarding these is in all poubee 
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bility partly responsible for this condi- 
tion, but the trade got such an overdose 
of these commodities late in the winter 
that it will be a long time before any 
heavy buying will be seen again. 

Rye flour, though 5 per cent of it is 
allowed in wheat bread mixtures, has had 
only a very limited demand, and handlers 
of this flour find business particularly 
dull. 

Quotations on war quality flours: 
spring, $11.05@11.35; Kansas, $11.10@ 
11.35; winters, $10.40@10.70. Rye flour, 
$8.50@10.50 bbl; barley flour, $8.60@9.50, 
—jute. Yellow bolted meal $4@4.75, 
white $4.75@5.50, corn flour $4.90@5.75, 
per 100 lbs, cotton. 

THE QUESTION OF STORAGE CHARGES 

One of the vital questions confronting 
the New York flour trade is that of stor- 
age charges.. These have been increasing 
rapidly for the last three or four months, 
until they have reached the point where 
as high as 60c bbl per month was charged, 
in addition to which trucking charges were 
so ridiculously high that, if the matter 
had not been of such a serious nature, it 
would have been amusing. 

These matters were both brought to the 
attention of the food board, and a meet- 
ing of the warehousemen was held, before 
which several New York flour men ap- 
peared and proved to the satisfaction of 
the board and some of the warehousemen 
that the basis of rates, both for storage 
and cartage, was entirely too high. 

At that time the warehousemen agreed 
to appoint a committee to work, jointly 
with the food board and decide upon a 
fair and equitable basis of rates, but 
though that was several weeks ago, the 
trade is still being forced to pay the same 
extortionate rates. 

- The food board states that, within about 
two weeks, the matter of storage rates 
will have been settled, and the basis prom- 
ised will be a very considerable reduction 
from what they are now. Qn the face of 
the matter it seems quite ridiculous that 
a handler of flour should only be permit- 
ted a profit of 25¢ bbl, and yet have to 
pay 60c bbl per month storage. 


NOTES 


S. W. Gladney, president of Gladney 
Milling Co., Sherman, Texas, was in New 
York last Tuesday. 


Henry L. Daniels, one of New York’s 
oldest flour men, died at his home in 
Montclair, N. J., Aug. 19, aged 78. 


Lieutenant George Rankin, brother of 
Earl Rankin, who has been in France with 
the Twenty-third Infantry for the past 
year, is back on leave. He'saw much of 
the fighting in the second. battle of the 
Marne, but came through it unharmed. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 24.—No improve- 
ment in the flour trade is reported from 
the mills which have been running, but 
those down for the want of wheat or some 
other reason will have all they can do to 
supply their customers for a little while. 
The majority of millers are hoping that 
the Food Administration will take the 
surplus flour made, and give them a 
chance to supply the urgent demands for 
feed, which are driving the jobber wild in 
his attempts to keep the farmer supplied. 

There is talk, too, of giving the baker 
more wheat flour and less substitutes, also 
the housewife is almost promised a better 
deal. The retailer is at present practi- 
cally out of the flour business, waiting for 
the government to change the restrictions. 

There is a fair demand for rye flour, 
and prices are easier. The mills have 
enough on hand to supply .their trade. 
Offerings of barley flour are very light, 
and there appears to be a better demand, 
now that stocks are running low. All 
offerings of low-grade flour were cleaned 


up this week, and there is no red dog ob- 
tainable, with, however, little inquiry. 

Millfeeds are easier, og | to the de- 
cline in sacks, but the mills have nothing 
to offer except in mixed cars, and so little 
of that that they rarely mention it. A 
little mixed barley feed was offered here 
at $42, sacked, at the mill. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is higher, and 
trade limited. Hominy feed advanced 
sharply on lighter offerings and an active 
demand. Gluten feed in fair demand and 
steady. Oil meal firm in a general way 
for single carloads, but some shading is 
being done when the mills can get ship- 
ping directions. 

Rolled oats firm, and there is a fairly 
good demand. Oat hulls unsettled, with 
offerings fairly liberal at $18 for re- 
ground, sacked, track, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills here for the 
week was 137,200 bbls, representing 82 
per cent of capacity, compared with 95,- 
000, or 57 per cent, last week, 122,300, or 
73 per cent, a year ago, 129,400, or 78 

er cent, in 1916, 85,500, or 62 per cent, 
in 1915, and 130,500, or 95 per cent, in 
1914. 

EXPORT FREIGHT RULING 


Until further notice, the Grain Corpora- 
tion requests that, in invoicing wheat to 
it, the export freight from point of ship- 
ment to New York be deducted, but that 
no addition be made to the invoice to 
cover the freight from point of shipment 
to Buffalo, unless the paid expense bill is 
delivered with the grain, and is attached 
to invoice. 

It is important that the Food Admin- 
istration Grain Corporation have paid the 
expense bill covering freight from point 
of shipment to Buffalo as early as pos- 
sible, and therefore receivers will be paid 
the freight to Buffalo on the presentation 
at Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion’s office of the paid freight bill, in- 
stead of, as heretofore, adding the amount 
to the invoice, with possible adjustments 
later. 


NOTES 


There are big crops of oats and rye in 
this state compared with last year, and 
all of finer quality. 


Receipts of millfeed by lake for the 
week were 9,300 sacks, only slightly 
smaller than last year. 


Stocks of wheat here are about 1,500,000 
bus, compared with 411,000 a year ago. 
This is nearly all soft winter wheat. 


Receipts of flour at this port were 
198,460 bbls, and of wheat 593,000 bus. 
This is an increase over last year for the 
same week of 97,000 bbls flour and 390,000 
bus wheat. 


A large amount of wheat has gone into 
the elevators here for the government. 
Shipments were quite heavy early in the 
week, but few permits were allowed the 
last few days. 


The price of hay in this state is likely 
to be considerably higher than last year, 
owing to superior quality and a small 
yield. Some farmers talk $30 ton, which 
is $10@12 higher than in 1917. 

Shipments of wheat through the Wel- 
land Canal are increasing, and other Ca- 
nadian ports have more than = can 
handle. It is believed Buffalo will get 
some of this congested grain in a few 
days. 

A. E, Baxter spent most of last week 
at Duluth and Superior, looking over the 
warehouse of the Duluth-Superior Mill- 
ing Co., recently completed, and also 
started the new electric power plant for 
the Listman mill. 

Shipments by canal from Buffalo were 
only a few lots of flour and several boat- 
loads of merchandise. The upbound 
freight consisted principally of flaxseed 
from Argentina, but it is said there is 
little more to arrive. 

Threshing returns show surprising 
yields in some parts of this state where 
the wheat was more or less winter-killed. 
Some farmers who planted spring wheat 
say they will get 40 bus to the acre. 
Plowing has started, and a larger acre- 
age of winter wheat will be planted. 


Owners of small mills in many parts of 
this state, who have done no custom grind- 
ing for years, are putting in machinery for 
making flour on a small.scale. The farm- 
er raises his own wheat, and believes he 
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has a right to feed his family on white 
bread and get the millfeed for his cattle. 

It is said that it will take about three 
months to wind up the Oswego end of the 
Park & Pollard Co., whose mill burned 
a few weeks ago. The men employed at 
the Oswego plant and who were trans- 
ferred to the Chicago and Swanton mills, 
will come to Buffalo. 

E. Baneasser. 


BALTIMORE 

Bautrmore, Mp., Aug. 24.—Flour was 
weak and slow. Buyers were well sup- 
plied at a higher level, particularly as 
regards hard and soft winter, hence were 
afraid to increase holdings with indica- 
tions pointing to an early revision of reg- 
ulations governing quality and substitutes. 

New spring was Offered freely and at 
concessions, but the trading was light 
and confined mostly to an occasional car 
or so of some favorite make by way of 
giving it a start on the new crop. Prices 
were irregular, ranging from $11.10, cot- 
ton, down to $10.75, with the limited busi- 
ness done at $10.75@11, principally $10.80 
@10.90. 

Hard winter was lower and rather 
pressing for business, notwithstanding it 
has enjoyed a monopoly of the demand 
for some time. ape were more lib- 
eral, and good stock sold down to $10.80, 
cotton. A few brands were held up to 
$11, but the range at which sales were 
made was $10.80@10.90. 

Soft winter was practically no worse 
than a week ago, yet near-by quality was 
offered at $9.55, bulk, without takers. A 
bid. of $9.50, bulk, would probably have 
bought a shipload, but nobody wanted 
any. Western mills were anxious sellers, 
but not to the extent of the tributary con- 
tingent. 

Substitutes were unsettled and dull. 
Nominal quotations, basis sacks: corn 
flour, $5.25@5.50 per 100 Ibs; white corn 
meal, $4.75@5; barley flour, $8@8.50 bbl, 
with sales at $8 and $8.40; rye flour, $8.50 
@10. 

City mills had nothing encouraging to 
report, with trade flat in every direction. 
However, they ran lightly and fully 
maintained prices. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 17,273 
bbls; destined for export, 3,571. 


TERMS SHOULD BE PLAINLY STATED 


Chamber of Commerce bulletin, Aug. 
19: “The Bureau of Markets, United 
States Department of Agriculture, calls 
attention to the fact that in many in- 
stances the terms of the official grain 
standards of the bureau are either ab- 
breviated to such an extent, or entirely 
disregarded in circulars and trade letters 
issued by the grain trade, that this cus- 
tom frequently results in contracts be- 
ing made for the delivery of grades other 
than those set forth in the official stand- 
ards, which often leads to confusion. 

“Dealers who buy or sell grain by 
grade are therefore advised to employ 
only the grade designation of the official 
standards for wheat and corn, and to 
state them fully and accurately. For in- 
stance, the terms: ‘We bid for No. 2 red 
wheat’ should not be used. This should 
read ‘No. 2 red winter wheat,’ or ‘No. 2 
red winter wheat, garlicky.’ ” 





NOTES 

Grain exports from here this week were 
898,280 bus—861,970 wheat and 36,310 
oats. 

Baltimore has decided, through Mayor 
Preston, to invest $1,000,000 of its reserve 
funds in the fourth Liberty loan. 

The building of the Ferris-Noeth- 
Stern Co., bakers’ supplies, was slightly 
o_o by an adjoining fire last Tucs- 

ay. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
29, 1917, to Aug. 24, 1918, 500,291 bus; 
year ago, 574,146. Range of prices this 
week, $1.70@1.90; last year, $1.70@1.55 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 18 to Aug. 24, 861,657 bus; sam¢ 
time last year, 555,389. Range of prices 
this week, $2@2.38%,; last year, $1.10 
@2.21. 

J. Barry Mahool, ex-mayor of Balti- 
more and of Frame, Knight & Co., grain 
commission, is mentioned for the presi- 
dency of the Second Branch City Council 
and Board of Estimates of Baltimore. 

The. soft winter mills are especially 
hard hit; they can neither sell flour nor 
ship wheat, because there is no market 
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for the flour and the railroads are refus- 
ing to issue any more permits for wheat. 

The local food administration, having 
outgrown its present quarters, has leased 
a commodious suite of offices in the old 
Young Men’s Christian Association Build- 
ing, which it will occupy on and after 
Sept. 2. 

Grasshoppers are ‘still troubling the 
farmers of Frederick County, Maryland, 
to such an extent that federal experts 
have been rushed from Washington to 
check the advance of the pests and help 
in the work of extermination. 

Visitors were A. H. Hoffer, of Hoffer 
& Garman, proprietors Capital City 
louring Mills, Harrisburg, Pa; G. E 
Spangle, miller, Boiling Springs, Pa; Mr. 
Vuller, with Everett, Aughenbaugh & 
Co., millers, Waseca, Minn; Laurel Duval, 
government grain supervisor of the third 
district, with headquarters at Philadel- 
phia; J. D. Shanahan, of the Grain Cor- 
poration office, New York. 

The higher wheat agitation may help 
things by eausing the farmers to hold 
hack their grain and thus relieve the rail- 
roads and give flour buyers more con- 
fidence; indeed, the agitation may have 
been planned for this very purpose, for 
if there is any one thing above another 
that will make the average farmer hang 
to his crops indefinitely, it is the possibil- 
ity of getting more money for them. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 24.—There is little 
improvement to note in the local flour 
situation, so far as increased demand is 
concerned. There is still too much un- 
certainty as to what regulations will be 
applicable to the family flour trade in 
the months to come, and every one is 
going slow. 

The bakers, however, have about made 
up their minds that no change will be 
made in the Victory bread regulation, as 
the best information available at the pres- 
ent time here is that no immediate change 
is contemplated in the amount of cereal 
substitutes required to be used by the 
baking trade, nor is any reduction likely 
to be made before Jan. 1. 

The removal of the restriction on the 
use of wheat flour to 70 per cent of the 
bakery trade consumption of a year ago 
is one of the changes already announced, 
but this only applied to the baking of 
bread, as the restrictions as to sweet 
goods and bakery products, such as cakes, 
pies, doughnuts, ete., still apply. 

The demand for new wheat flours has 
ruled slow this week. This is especially 
true of soft winter wheat flour, for which 
there seems to be no market. Price seems 
to have little effect on the views of buyers 
—they simply don’t want soft winter 
flours, and will not buy even when a 
ridiculously low price is made. 

There is no demand from the cracker 
bakers, who report a falling off in the 
demand from consumers, while practically 
no pastry flour is going into the family 
trade. The reason given is that it does 
not take up the substitutes as well as 
hard wheat flours, and does not work as 
well. One mill agent who had an excep- 
tionally low price on a good soft winter 
wheat patent flour found it impossible to 
sell more than two cars, after a week’s 
work. 

Offerings of hard and soft winter wheat 
flours are slowly increasing, hut the de- 
mand has been slow. The trade now 
wants some guaranty as to the delivery 
of purchases before laying in new sup- 
plies, as delays in shipment in many cases 
have become serious. The majority of 
buyers are content to wait until the flour 
already bought comes to hand, before 
taking on new contracts. 

_Shipments from Missouri points are ar- 
riving in 20 to 26 days, from three to four 
weeks being required for shipments from 
Minneapolis and eastern Minnesota 
points. As a result of the inability to 
guarantee the date of shipment of flour 
to this market, some of the mills have 
Withdrawn their salesmen from this mar- 
Cee. the situation becomes more set- 

ed, 

Kansas hard wheat patents have been 
offered more freely this week at 10@1l5c 
bbl under last week’s quotations. Some 
flour men claim to have bought Kansas 
hard winter wheat patents at $11 per 196 
lbs, in sacks, but $11.10 is the lowest open 
quotation heard. From that price up to 
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$11.25 is the range asked for these flours. 

Spring wheat patents were offered to 
some extent during the week at a range 
of $11.10@11.31 per 196 lbs, in cotton 
sacks. Some of these offerings are 
claimed to be made wholly of new wheat, 
but it is the belief here that they were 
made from a mixture of hard winter and 
old spring wheat. 

The demand for wheat flour substitutes 
of all kinds is almost at a standstill. 
About every one in the trade is loaded up 
with about all that can be carried, while 
the demand from family consumers is 
very light. Less flour is being purchased 
than ever by the householder, on account 
of the substitutes that have to go with it, 
while the demand for bakers’ products is 
increasing daily. 

There is one exception to this rule, and 
that is in the demand for white corn 
flakes and cream of maize, which are 
steadily growing in popular favor. A 
range of §6.15@7 per 100 lbs, in sacks, is 
quoted for these products. Hominy grits 
are in quiet demand at a decline of 20c 
per 100 lbs from last week. Samp is held 


steady. 
Louis W. DePass. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puiapverpnta, Pa., Aug. 24.—The local 
flour market was extremely dull this 
week for both hard and soft winters. The 
trade was well supe’. and there was 
very little demand. Soft winters were 
especially weak, with holders anxious to 
sell. It is said that this flour works un- 
satisfactorily with substitutes, and can- 
not be used advantageously for domestic 
consumption. The opinion is expressed 
that the Food Administration may have 
to revise its substitute regulations so far 
as winter wheat is concerned or else ex- 
port it. 

Some business was done in new spring 
wheat flour for forward shipment, but of- 
ferings from the Northwest are still mod- 
erate. Prices range $11@11.40 per 196 
lbs, cotton sacks. 

Substitutes are dull and irregular, and 
there is little likelihood of any improve- 
ment until regulations with regard to 
their use are settled and published. Of- 
ferings of corn goods are largely of un- 
attractive qualities, which are weak and 
unsettled in value. Rye and barley flours 
plentiful, and sell slowly at irregular fig- 
ures, 

MUST STOP BUSINESS 

State Food Administrator Heinz on 
Wednesday ruled that bakers who have 
been ordered to close their establishments 
for violating any regulation of the Food 
Administration will not be permitted here- 
after to supply their regular or any other 
customers with bread bought from other 
bakers. It had come to his attention that 
in several cases, in different parts of the 
state, bakers penalized for 30, 60 or 90 
days still continued to serve some cus- 
tomers by the assistance of other bakers. 

“That is distinctly contrary to the regu- 
lation,” said-Mr. Heinz. “When a baker 
is ordered to close for violating any regu- 
lation of the Food Administration, he 
must discontinue business entirely, both 
in the baking and distribution of bread, 
and not recommence either branch of the 
business until after the termination of the 
period for which he has been closed. 

“Buying his bread from another baker 
during the period for which he has been 
closed will be treated as a serious offense, 
and will result in a very considerable ex- 
tension of the period of his suspension, 
if not in the revocation of his license for 
the term of the war.” 


A WHEAT DRIVE 

A Liberty wheat drive is being planned 
by the National Food Administration to 
produce from 7 to 12 per cent more win- 
ter wheat next year than this. Pennsyl- 
vania farmers will be asked to sow 45,000 
more acres of winter wheat this fall, or a 
total of 1,575,000 acres; New Jersey 2,000 
more, or 101,000; Delaware 7,000 more, or 
153,000, and Maryland 37,000 more, or 
774,000. 

“The need of this,” said Mr. Heinz, “is 
that the reserve supply of wheat this year 
is the smallest on record; therefore, the 
need of. building up our wheat resources 
is evident. Before the war only about 10 
per cent of the food deficit in the allied 
countries was provided by America. Last 
year approximately 50 per cent was pro- 
vided by the United States and Canada, 
and from the 1918 crop we shall probably 


be called on to supply a much larger pro- 
portion.” 
NOTES 

Albert W. Farrell, flour broker, has 
returned from Ocean City. 

T. E. Watkins, grain dealer of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was on ’change this week. 

John A. Killpatrick, grain, hay and 
feed dealer, and wife are at Coney Island. 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 3,840,451 
bus, against 21,482,939 during the same 
time last year. 

It is reported that spring wheat, which 
is being tried in some counties of the state 
where the winter wheat failed, is making 
a good showing. 

Among visitors on ’change this week 
were Eugene C. Dreyer, manager the 
Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, and 
Louis C. Chase, sales-manager the Allen 
& Wheeler Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

The wholesale store of A. Herskovitz, 
1614 South Fourth Street, was closed 30 
days for selling Isaac Zimmerman, a 
baker, a carload of wheat flour without 
requiring him to also buy the necessary 
percentage of substitutes. 

A press dispatch from Harrisburg says 
that suggestions of vigilance in state su- 
pervision of the cattle feedingstuffs sold 
in Pennsylvania are contained in the re- 
port of the analysis of more than 1,200 
samples made in 1917 by Chief Chemist 
J. W. Kellogg, of the state department 
of agriculture. It is stated that weed 
seeds and fiber appeared in some feeds, 
and in others excessive amounts of oat 
hulls and ground peanut hulls were found. 

L. D. Deetjen, flour dealer, received on 
Monday from the National Red Cross 
headquarters of Geneva, Switzerland, con- 
firmation of the death of his son, Lieu- 
tenant W. L. Deetjen, who was _ lost 
through the falling of his airplane during 
an attack by German fliers on June 30. 
Lieutenant Deetjen was 23 years of age, 
and previous to his entering the service 
was associated in business with his father. 

Samuet S. Danizts. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., Aug. 24.—New busi- 
ness in flour continued extremely quiet. 
The volume of bookings was smaller than 
last week, and some of the large mills 
have materially reduced their running 
time. The export department has been 
at a standstill, and domestic buyers ap- 
pear to have supplies to meet their re- 
quirements. 

The market has been unsettled and ir- 
al on account of eagerness of some 
mills to get business for quick shipment. 
Even good concessions in prices do not 
arouse buyers. Quotations: soft winter 
wheat flour, 100 per cent, 98 lbs, cotton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River, $10.25@10.80; govern- 
ment schedule price, bulk, at Nashville, 
$10.38. 

Minnesota and Kansas flours continue 
in very light demand. Mills are making 
some concessions on Kansas flour. Quo- 
tations: hard winter wheat flour, 98 Ibs, 
cotton or jute, delivered Nashville, $10.70 
@10.90; spring wheat flour, $11@11.25. 
Jobbers report transportation conditions 
as satisfactory, and business can now be 
handled with almost the promptness of 
normal times. 

There is some falling off in the move- 
ment of wheat, which has been of record- 
breaking volume. Mills have been con- 
fining themselves to taking care of wheat 
in their local territory, and have been 
able. to handle arrivals satisfactorily. 
Mills and dealers quote $2.15@2.20 for 
Tennessee wheat. 

Corn and products hold steady, with 
only moderate demand for meal. Plain 
meal is quoted at $4@4.30, f.o.b. Ohio 
River; bolted, 10@12c more. White corn 
is $1.80@1.85 bu, Nashville. 

Millfeed is in excellent demand. Quo- 
tations: wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River, $82@35; standard middlings, 
$33@36. 

STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 

as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Aug. 24 Aug. 25 
Flour, bbls ........6e.05 41,300 40,000 
Wheat, bus .....se..ess 502,000 528,000 
BS eee 178,800 216,800 
a Beer ee ire 388,000 268,000 


OUTPUT 

Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 182,480 bbls, showed an out- 
put this week of 106,439, or 58.3 per cent 
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of capacity, compared with 102,869 bbls 
and 63.5 per cent of capacity last week, 
82.7 per cent the same week in 1917, 71 
in 1916, 78.7 in 1915, 76.4 in 1914, 63.6 in 
1913 and 60.8 in 1912. : 


NOTES 

Showers this week ended a severe 
drouth in Tennessee. Corn suffered, but 
reports indicate a fairly good crop. 

Flour trade at Memphis is reported de- 
moralized, with mills having excessive 
wheat stocks, and unsuccessful in moving 
flour. : 

The Wathen Milling Co., of Louisville, 
with authorized capital of $100,000, has 
been incorporated by R. E, Wathen and 
others, to operate a corn mill. 

John R. Humphreys, of the University 
of Kentucky, in a recent report places 
the Kentucky wheat crop at 11,000,000 
bus, compared with 9,000,000 in. 1917. 
Bourbon County led with 56,274 bus, and 
Woodford was second with 40,755. 

Joun Lerrrr. 





Farm Work for Objectors 

Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 24.—The De- 
partment of Agriculture, in co-operation 
with the War Department, has completed 
arrangements for utilizing conscientious 
objectors to military service as farm la- 
borers in sections of the country where 
additional farm help is required. In the 
three camps where complete lists of ob- 
jectors were compiled, practically all of 
the men have been placed. 

Final arrangements have been made for 
labor furloughs for objectors in Camps 
Gordon, Ga., Jackson, B. C., Dix, N. J., 
Upton, N. Y., Sherman, Ohio, Devens, 
Mass., Custer, Mich., Grant, IIL, Dodge, 
Iowa, Lewis, Wash., and Fort Riley, Kan- 
sas. The labor specialists of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the states where 
the cantonments are situated have been 
instructed to communicate with specialists 
in other states in case they cannot place 
all the conscientious objectors at work at 
once. 

The furloughed men are under strict 
regulations drawn up by the War depart- 
ment. They are placed on farms at a 
standard wage, and reports of their con- 
duct and effectiveness are made to the © 
cantonment commander at monthly inter- 
vals, If their services are not satisfac- 
tory, the commandant is promptly in- 
formed of the fact. 

The War department has expressed it- 
self as thoroughly pleased with the ar- 
rangements by which the Department of 
Agriculture, through its farm help spe- 
cialists, has aided in placing these men 
where their services will be an aid to 
victory through food production. 

Ricuarp B. Watrovs. 





Food Situation in Austria-Hungary 

The Svensk Handelstidning, of Stock- 
holm, Sweden, says: 

The German papers paint the food sit- 
uation in Austria as very serious. Of the 
Austrian food crisis which, in spite of the 
assistance of Germany in sending ship- 
ments of grain from the Ukraine and 
other necessary measures, has not yét been 
carried over its worst stage—a corre- 
spondent in Vienna gives to the Frank- 
furter Zeitung a thorough description, 
grounded on facts, while at the same time 
scrutinizing the causes for what he calls 
“the hunger catastrophe.” 

When the hopes of imports from the 
Ukraine were not realized, the crisis could 
no longer be avoided. The bread ration 
reduction from 1,250 to 630 grams per 
week, and for hardworking laborers from 
1,750 to 1,120 grams per week speaks a 
plain language. The weekly allowance of 
flour amounts to 1.8 kilo (kilo=2.2 lbs), 
and that of rice, corn, or other substitute 
to one-sixteenth kilo. 

Austria for many years has not had 
enough grain to support herself, and dur- 
ing the war its production has been still 
less. During the war Galicia has been 
removed from the contributors to the 
support of grain in Austria, and the pro- 
duction in other parts of the country has 
been pronouncedly reduced on account of 
lack of laborers. 





The United States army depot quarter- 
master will receive proposals up to Aug. 
31 for 2,336,000 Ibs hay, 1,686,000 lbs 
oats, and 12,000 lbs bran for Manila, and 
2,418,000 lbs hay, 2,258,000 Ibs oats and 
40,000 Ibs bran for Honolulu. 
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CANADIAN CROPS 


Undoubtedly ‘the Canadian crop situa- 
tion has improved greatly in the last two 
or three weeks. The disappointing weath- 
er of July gave the impression that the 
western provinces would fall far below 
their usual performance in the matter of 
wheat production, but the West has a 
way of recovering in the last hour. 

The Dominion government has issued a 
statement, based upon a great number of 
reports from all parts of Canada, in which 
the probable total wheat production of 
this year is given at two hundred and thir- 
ty-two million bushels, as against an ex- 
pectation of two hundred and thirty- 
three million at the same time last year. 
Of this total, 216,488,000 bushels repre- 
sent the western wheat crop. 

This is considerably above the highest 
commercial estimates, and exceeds figures 
mentioned by individual members of the 
government who are familiar with condi- 
tions in the West. For instance, the min- 
ister of agriculture is reported to have 
estimated the western wheat crop at one 
hundred and fifty million bushels or over. 
The next most important crop in western 
Canada is oats, of which the government 
says there will be two hundred and fifty- 
five million bushels. 

Harvesting is well advanced in eastern 
Canada and general in the West. Labor 
excursions are leaving Ontario every few 
days with additional help for the western 
farmers. With good weather it is ex- 
pected that the crops will be mostly ready 
for market within the next few weeks. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


New-crop winter wheat flour is offering 
more freely, as more mills are now re- 
ceiving grain. There is no great demand. 
Buyers are paying $10.65@10.70 bbl in 
second-hand jute bags, and $10.85 in new 
bags, basis Montreal freights. 

Spring wheat flour remains scarce, al- 
though supplies are better than two or 
three weeks ago. As it turns out, there 
is a little more wheat coming from the 
West than was anticipated, and this is 
being distributed to those mills that had 
not previously received their full allot- 
ment. It will be some weeks yet before 
new-crop flour is available. The standard 
price for 76 per cent extraction, delivered 
Ontario points, is $10.85 bbl, in 98-lb 
bags, cash terms. 

Little or no flour is being sold for ex- 
port, as the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is not 
in the market. 


MILLFEED 


Bran and shorts remain scarce. There 
is plenty of demand for all available sup- 
plies. Bran, in bags, $35 ton, delivered 
Ontario points; shorts, $40. 

CEREALS 

Demand for rolled oats and oatmeal 
continues. Mills report considerable busi- 
ness moving, and they look for a very 
active period when new-crop oats become 
available. Rolled oats, in 90-lb bags, de- 
livered, $5.20; oatmeal, in 98-Ib bags, 10 
per cent over rolled oats. Corn flour, 
white $11.50, yellow $10.50, bbl, in bags, 
in mixed-car quantities. 

WHEAT 

Winter wheat is offering more freely at 
milling points throughout Ontario, and 
the quality is said to be exceptionally 

. The shortage in crop is such that 
there cannot be any surplus, and farmers 
will soon exhaust whatever they have 


harvested. The price of soft winter wheat 
is $2.22 bu, in store Montreal, pending re- 
adjustment to meet the advance in freight 
rates. 

There are some samples of new-crop 
Ontario spring wheat to be seen, and it is 
thought that sufficient of this grain has 
been grown to make up perhaps one-third 
of the loss of winter wheat. A separate 


the crop of fall wheat is extremely small. 
The Dominion government estimates the 
total yield in Ontario at 4,435,000 bus 
from 277,200 acres, an average of 16 bus 
per acre. Last year’s crop yielded 14,- 
114,000 bus from 656,500 acres, which is 
211% bus per acre. 

The crop of barley in Ontario is one of 
the best ever grown in this part of Can- 





Brigadier-General J. M. Ross, D. S. O., Reported Wounded 


ges to cover Ontario spring wheat will 
fixed by the authorities in Winnipeg. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The market is quiet. Beyond a little 
demand for oats, there is nothing doing. 
New-crop Ontario oats are offering, and 
seem to fill whatever orders there are. 
These are selling at 77@79c bu, car lots, 
at shipping points. New-crop barley is 
offering freely at $1.03@1.05 bu, car lots, 
country points. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 


All reports concerning the crops of 
Ontario that are reaching the provincial 
government and private parties indicate 
unusually conditions. The weather 
has been favorable for‘harvesting, and a 
great deal of the grain is already safely 
housed. . Threshing proceeds at a good 
rate. The only difficulty being experienced 
by the farmers is in the matter of labor. 
They could use more skilled rey tle = if 
present weather continues, this dicap 
will be overcome by the greater length of 
time available for work. 

As already stated on several occasions, 


ada, yields being as high as 65 bus per 
acre in some places, and the quality high. 
Oats are also yielding a bumper crop, 
some fields running as much as 80 and 90 
bus to the acre. Other grains will do as 
well or better than their averages. 

Fall plowing is well under way, and is 
expected to show an increase over last 
year. 

GENERAL ROSS WOUNDED 


Monday’s Canadian casualty list con- 
tained the name of Brigadier-General J. 
M. Ross, D. S. O., who is in command of 
a brigade of Canadian infantry on the 
western front. He was listed as wounded, 
with no particulars. General Ross has 
been fighting since 1915, and has risen 
rapidly in the Canadian service. A few 
years ago he was one of the most widely 
known oatmeal millers in Ontario. 


NOTES 

New-crop Ontario oats show fine qual- 

ity, some samples weighing 38 lbs to the 
bushel. 

The grain dealers of Ontario expect to 

be required to take out licenses for the 

new-crop year. They will also be called 


upon to make regular reports to the 
authorities. 

F. C. Thompson, marine insurance and 
freight agent, Toronto, visited New York 
last week on business. 

J. E. Macfarlane, general manager 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, is expected home from western 
Canada on Monday. 

The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., has re- 
leased some shipments of spring wheat 
for distribution among Ontario mills that 
were below their allotment. 

D. C. Campbell, managing director 
Campbell Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, 
spent the week in Winnipeg attending 
conference of millers and grain men with 
the Board of Grain Supervisors. 


The old Wadsworth flour mill, at Wes- 
ton, Ont., has been torn down. Althoug! 
the mill was over 60 years old, its timbers 
were found in perfect condition and will 
be used again in other buildings. 

James R. Ness, manager Niagara Grain 
& Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, is in Win- 
nipeg attending a meeting of the Boari 
of Grain Supervisors. From there lh: 
will go to Minneapolis and Chicago. 


Grain dealers who have seen samples 0| 
new-crop Ontario marquis wheat state 
that these show a softening of the berry, 
as compared with western grain samples. 
Presumably this grain is reverting in type 
to one of its parents. 

A bakeshop in St. Thomas, Ont., a& 
veloped an outbreak of rope, which led to 
a visit from an inspector of the Canad: 
food board. A thorough cleansing was 
ordered. The trouble was attributed to 
the use of too hot an oven. 

The Dominion Millers’ Association, «n 
organization of winter wheat millers 0{ 
Ontario, will hold its annual meeting in 
Toronto on Aug. 29. It is expected that 
the attendance will be larger than usu:l, 
as some important general problems will 
be discussed. 

Reports from northern Ontario indi 
cate splendid crops of grain on the new 
lands opened up in recent years there. 
On the government farm at Kapuskasing, 
wheat is yielding 44 bus to the acre. Rye 
is showing extraordinary, growth, and 
over six feet high in places. A number of 
returned soldiers are farming in the neig!- 
borhood of Kapuskasing. 


It is expected that the price of Ontario 
spring wheat will be fixed for this cro 
Considerably more of this grain has bec 
grown this year than is usual. The no 
mal production is around 3,000,000 b 
chiefly durum. This year the greater prv- 
duction campaign led to the seeding of 
considerable marquis wheat, which will - 
quire to have a fixed price. 


The government of Ontario is offering 
imported soft winter wheat seed to tiie 
farmers of this-province at a fixed price 
of $2.50 bu, delivered at any railv:) 
point. This wheat comes from the Unit«d 
States, and has been carefully selected aiid 
cleaned. Many millers are buying ©:'s 
and part cars for distribution in thcir 
districts. The failure of this year’s On- 
tario crop of winter wheat made this 
tion on the part of the government nec 
sary. 

The Canada Food Board is taking «:- 
tion to a the grinding of mix: 
wheat and barley. Many farmers in ©»- 
tario who had their wheat crops dam- 
aged in the spring put in barley to ‘ill 
the bad spots in their fields. This is re- 
sulting in a good deal of mixed grain, 21 
in order that the product may not be lot 
as flour, mills will be allowed to grind (1c 
grains together. The product of this m'x- 
ture will be standardized by the food 
board, and given recognition as a substi- 
tute for wheat flour. 
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WESTERN CANADA 

Winniree, Man., Aug. 24.—Some bor a 
large western mills expect to start - 
ing new wheat in a week’s time, while 
others believe it will be later before new- 
crop movement commences. The demand 
for standard flour is good. There has 
been some complaint from local bakers 
recently as to difficulty they are ex- 
periencing in obtaining supplies, and re- 
ports of a flour shortage have made their 
appearance in the daily press. 

While millers are ready to admit that 
stocks on hand are getting low, they 
maintain that, evenly distributed, there 
is sufficient to meet all domestic require- 
ments until new-crop flour can be put on 
the market. For this reason mills are giv- 
ing first place to the needs of their regu- 
lar customers, although in some cases 
they are unable to supply the amount 
usually obtained. 

Substitutes are in demand 
throughout the West. Rye and barley 
flours and corn meal are among the most 
popular. 

The standard 
is $10.64 bbl, in 
export. 

Domestic prices in western Canada for 
regulation 76 per cent extraction spring 
wheat flour, per barrel, in 98-lb cotton or 
jute sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are 
as follows: 


rice for regulation flour 
gs, f.o.b. Montreal, for 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west ...... $10.40 
Eastern Manitoba ....ceeeeeceeeeees 10.35 
Western Manitoba ........eeeeeseeeee 10.30 
SaskatCNOW@mM ....cscscceeccscecsvess 10.20 
Eastern Alberta ....cceeeeecccecceces 10.10 
Western Alberta .....ccccscsescscese 10.20 


British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.30 
British Columbia, coast territory 
Vancouver Island 
Prince Rupert 

Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10¢ bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c bbl over. Package differentials: 49’s, cot- 
ton, 10¢c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Cov- 
ers for 98's, 49’s, or 24's, 60c bbl extra, 


RYE AND BARLEY FLOURS 
Rye and barley flours have not been 
quoted in the Winnipeg market for the 
last few days, and probably will not be 
offered until the local mill is grinding new 


grain. 


eee ee eee ee eee ee 


MILLFEED 


A few mills are able to let their regu- 
lar buyers have some odd bags of bran 
and shorts, but for the most part these 
feeds have disappeared from western 
markets. Some of the large mills are of- 
fering a good mixed feed, comprising corn, 
barley and offal, from cereal mills. De- 
mand for this is excellent. Standard 
prices: bran, $30.80 ton; shorts, $35.80,— 
car lots, in bags, f.o.b. point of shipment 
in Winnipeg territory; western Manitoba, 
80c under; Saskatchewan and Alberta, $3 
under. British Columbia coast points: 
bran, $35; shorts, $40. 

ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 

There is a heavy demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal. Cereal mills are all runnin 
to capacity, and find a ready sale for 
they can make. The various campai 
encouraging the use of tnese products as 
wheat flour substitutes are largely re- 
sponsible for the unusually keen demand 
at this season of the year. Prices remain 
the same. Today leading mills are asking 
for rolled oats $4.60@4.80 per 80-lb bag 
in mixed-car lots, f.o.b. point of delivery ; 
standard oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per 
cent over rolled oats. 


CROP CONDITIONS 
Heavy rains over practically ‘the whole 
of the prairie provinces have delayed har- 
vesting operations during the past week. 
Wheat crops already cut in the earlier 
parts of the provinces show much larger 
returns than were believed tikely, and re- 
ports from the frosted areas of Saskatche- 
wan and Alverta indicate that consid- 
erable improvement has taken place dur- 
ing the last few days. At nearly every 
point, oats and barley. give promise of an 
exceptionally fine yield. Large numbers 
of harvesters from eastern Canada, and 
working parties or in the various 
cities, have done much to relieve the labor 
situation, 
WHEAT MOVEMENT 
Wheat receipts at Winnipeg have been 
very light throughout the week, and, as 
usual, have passed into the hands of the 
government buyers at the fixed prices. 
These are $2.21 bu for No. 1 Manitoba 
northern, $2.18 for No, 2 Manitoba north- 
rn and $2.18 for No. 3 Manitoba north- 
ern. Wheat bought at these prices is sub- 
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pen Sos Sen af x be, for use in equaliz- 
ng carrying charges and administration 
expenses, 
rices for other grains: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 923,c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
‘western barley, $1.20; No. 2 Canadian 
western rye, $1.75,—in store, Fort Wil- 
liam. 
WHEAT INSPECTION 

Daily inspections of wheat at Winni- 
peg, by cars, for the week ending Aug. 21, 
with comparison: 


1918 1917 
BBB. BD oi ain 000 6th Seg cen bbies 62 
MMM, BB. a oats: v0.0.0 caseecn nse 13 56 
DOS ) TEP eee oe Tr Pee ee 14 161 
BUG. 19 ve cssccvvvscrceccoves 21 sas 
BER: BO. ceca cvctecnectasesece 8 265 
BO. BE vk cipnticdcd cviccsccccee 17 61 


NOTES 

W. D. McLean, 01 Shane Bros. & Wil- 
son Co., Minneapolis, was in Winnipeg 
this week. 

Andrew Kelly, president of the West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, has returned from the Pacific Coast. 

Oats are being cut at Russell, Man., 
which are expected to yield 100 bus per 
acre. The wheat yield in the same dis- 
trict will probably run from 45 to 50 bus. 

A committee of farmers and millers, 
in conjunction with the Canada food 
board, has virtually agreed that the price 
of rye for the coming season will be fixed 
at $1.75 bu, the cost of rye flour being 
based on this price. 

G. Rock. 





MONTREAL 


Montreat, Que., Aug. 24.—Trade in 
flour is steady. Millers are limiting their 
sales, and new customers have been re- 


fused. It is reported that sales of bro- 
ken lots have m made at increased 
prices. Government standard grade is 


selling for shipment at $10.95 bbl, in 
bags, f.o.b. Montreal, and to city bakers 
at $11.05, delivered. 

Offerings of new-crop Ontario winter 
wheat flour are larger, and fair-sized pur- 
chases have been made in car lots at $10.60 
@10.80 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. Montreal. It 
is reported that some millers are asking as 
high as $11. f 

The market for substitutes is easier; 
prices for rye flour have declined 25c 
bbl, and for barley flour 25@50c. Trade 
in rye flour continues good, with sales of 
broken lots at $12.75 bbl, in bags, deliv- 
ered, but demand for barley flour has been 
somewhat limited at $12@12.25. There is 
a fair supply of white cern flour, for 
which demand is good at $12, but the dark- 
er government standard has been rather 
slow at $11.60. Demand for oat flour at $12 
bbl is increasing. Graham flour is quiet 
at $11.05. Rice flour, $8.75 per 100 lbs, in 
220-lb sacks. 

Bran and shorts are quiet at $35 and 
$40 ton, including bags, delivered. On 
the other hand, there is an active demand 
for all other lines of feedstuffs, and 
millers of such are busy. Feed corn meal 
$68 ton, pure grain moullie $67@68, oat 
chop and crushed oats $67.50, mixed 
chop $66, barley meal $64, including 
delivered. 

Rolled oats- continue active at $5.10@ 
5.15 per 90-lb , in car lots, and $5.20@ 
5.30 in broken lots, delivered. Golden 
grade corn meal, in broken lots, $6.05@ 
6.15, bolted $4.25@4.50, delivered. 

American corn for local and country 
account is active, and sales of 50 cars of 
sample grades were made at prices rang- 
ing $1.65@1.75 bu, ex-track here. 

Owing to the good quality of new-crop 
Ontario oats and their lower prices as 
compared with Manitobas, sales of 75 
cars of No. 3 white were made at 87% 
@88c bu, track here. Ontario No. 3 bar- 
ley, $1.23 bu. 

NOTES 

A $200,000 flour mill will be erected 
by P. Rivern at Chicoutimi, Que. 

The Big Six Cereal Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
has been incorporated, capitalized at 
$200,000. 

F. W. Hay, grain dealer, Listowel, Ont., 
was intredeeel on ’change this week by 
G. A. Beaulieu. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





Macedonia (provinces of Monastir, 
Kassono and Saloniki) produced only 
100,000 tons cereals in 1917, but with the 
draining of certain plains it is estimated 
that a crop of 1,500,000 tons will be pos- 
sible after the war closes. 
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The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
Aug. 24 was 26,300, or 55 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 28,375, or 59 per 
cent, last week, 40,500, or 84 per cent, a 
year ago, 37,700, or 78 per cent, two years 
ago, and 40,200, or 84 per cent, three years 
ago. 

CENTRAL STATES. MILLS 

Fifteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly ay 2a of 93,510 bbls, 
for the week ending Aug. 24 made 54,922, 
or 58 per cent of.capacity, compared with 
66,897, or 65 per cent, last week, by 16 
mills of 102,750 bbls weekly capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 

Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 

Nationa! Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo, 
INDIANA 


dentin Milling Co., Greensburg. 

Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 

Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 

Loughry Bros. Mig. & Grain Co.,Monticello. 

Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 

MICHIGAN 

Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 

Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 

Watson-Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 

NOTES 

E, P. Mitchell, representing the Eagle 
Roller Mills Co., New Ulm, Minn., was in 
Toledo this week calling on the trade. 

F. P. Fisher, manager Cleveland office 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, called at this office Thursday. 

John W. Cain, of the Midland Milling 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., returned home 
Wednesday after a short business trip in 
this section. 





INDIANA 


Inpranapouis,; Inp., Aug. 24.—The pro- 
duction of Indianapolis flour mills this 
week was 6,166 bbls, the largest amount 
ground during the present crop. How- 
ever, this is not to be construed as an 
index of the general market situation 
here, because one of the largest mills in 
the state, located in this city, was fortu- 
nate enough to have conditions favor com- 
plete operation of one of its largest mills. 

This alone boosted the output, and 
against this showing a great number of 
mills in smaller towns—ranging in popu- 


-lation from 3,000 to 8,000—are shutting 


down. Whereas some mills a week ago 
were running half-time, the record this 
week shows either another marked decline 
in capacity or the mills are shut down 
entirely. 

There is only one thing Hoosier flour 
millers regard as a means of relief from 
the present depressed conditions, and 
that is a resumption of exporting. This, 
of course, has not appeared, but until it 
does the mills will be as restless and dis- 
yatisfied as they have been for weeks. 
There was for a time a question as to car 
facilities for handling grain, but this has 
been discounted by the fact that most 
mills are not needing grain. Should there 
be a resumption of business, there would 
be a pinch in car distribution. 

One of the largest flour millers in the 
state on Saturday declared that there did 
not seem to be an in the situation 
tangible enough for the miller to rely 
upon. This means, he Sar ge that the 
miller is ee | getting ly to meet any 
emergency. Speaking of the substitute 


~~ 


question, he declared that the supply was 
moving slowly and that the domestic flour 
buyer was apparently in favor of the 
smallest possible consumption of wheat 
flour, whereas a short time ago this ac- 
count was bewailing the fact that more 
flour could not be bought. 

This week, wheat flour mill men were 
informed that millers receiving wheat 
from farmers’ wagons and who grind such 
wheat on a toll basis, or exchange wheat 
for flour and feed, may charge no more 
than 35c per bu for each 60 lbs of clean 
wheat so received. This toll is to be paid 
in money, and mills will not be permitted 
to accept wheat as toll. All millers of the 
state were notified that violations of this 
ruling will imperil their licenses. 

The feed situation is not in the least 
cleared, and with mills in their present 
state of stagnation there is no hope of 
anything breaking until flour moves more 
readily to the buyers. 


NOTES 

The Yeddo (Ind.) Grain Co. has dis- 
solved. 

The Onward (Ind.) Elevator Co. has 
been organized, with $20,000 capital, b 
J. E. Shiveley, Harry Banks, Ja 
Eikenberry, David Cripe, M. H. Huffman, 
Floyd Cotterman and G. C. Chumney. 

The grain elevator at Bippus, near 
Huntington, burned Friday, with a loss 
of $20,000. About 10,700 bus wheat and 
oats were destroyed. O. Gaudy, of South 
Whitley, owned the elevator, and states 
that the loss is covered by insurance. 

J. M. Pearson. 





Canada Bread Co. 

Toronto, Ont., Aug. 24.—A feature of 
the annual report of the Canada Bread 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, is the efforts which the 
directorate has made to strengthen the 
position of the company. 

The total active assets at the end of 
June, when the fiscal year of the company 
closed, were $420,958.85. While this is 
$85,701.21 below the figures of the previ- 
ous year, current liabilities showed a de- 
cline of $108,018.06. 

Surplus and reserve stands at $507,- 
923.97, compared with $436,930.91 last 
year. The balance of profit and loss ac- 
count was $153,523.88, compared with 
$147,755.91. Cash in banks on current 
account was $380,803.32, compared with 
$550,701.62 the year before. The company 
is now paying cash for most of its raw 
materials. 

In the outstanding bonds of the -com- 
pany the management was able to secure a 
reduction of $36,793. The reserve for de- 

reciation was increased by $50,000 to 
$350,000. The interest earned from bank 
balances and war loans was raised by 
$6,729.10 to $20,436.51. The manufactur- 
ing profits for the year were $205,771, 
compared with $199,105 for the year be- 
fore. Besides paying its regular dividend 
of 7 per cent on the preferred stock of 
$1,250,000, the company paid 2 per cent 
on its $2,500,000 of common. 

The following table gives a summary of 
the principal items of the company’s re- 
port for 1918 and 1917, respectively: 

1918 1917 


Active assets ...... $420,958.85 $506,660.07 
Assets invested .... 5,109,150.51 5,097,620.89 
Current liabilities. . 96,582.89 204,600.95 
Liability to bond- 

holders ,......... 1,175,602.50 1,212,749.60. 
Capital stock ...... 3,750,000.00 3,750,000.00 
Surplus and reserve 607,923.97 436,930.91 
Profit and loss ac- 

COURS ciccsccvvce 373,961.99 318,806.39 


Since March last the trade of the Can- 
ada Bread Co. throughout Canada has 
been under the control of the Canada 
food board. 

A. H,. Bammer. 


While Denmark usually produces about 
2,250,000 tons grain annually, her crop 
for 1917 was but 1,720,000 tons, or 68 per 
cent of normal. 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


Campaign Inaugurated by National Associa- 
tion of Assistance to Bakers the Country 
Over—$15,000 Expended 


So encouraging and so inspiring was the 
report of the publicity committee sub- 
mitted at the regular meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers that it was de- 
cided to break over the usual rule of no 
publication for such reports, and to give, 
through the medium of the trade press, 
to the bakers of the country a knowledge 
of the success of the first experiment in 
co-operative advertising. 

It was to make such advertising possible 
that a generous sum was subscribed at 
the last regular meeting of the association. 
A portion of this fund has been tempor- 
arily-employed for the operation of the 
National Service Board and for other 
war emergency activities for the general 
welfare of the industry. 

In the advertising campaign proper, 
something like $15,000 has been expended 
to date. This includes two issues of the 
Saturday Evening Post and the expenses 
incidental to the preparation of copy, il- 
lustrations, printing of proofs, etc. Be- 
sides this strictly national advertising, the 
publicity committee was able, through co- 
operation with the bakers and the news- 

apers of the country, to secure the pub- 
Fieation of 175 insertions of practically 
full-page advertisements. 

This series: prepared by the publicity 
committee comprised five separate pieces 
of copy, all of a patriotic, inspirational 
character. Of these advertisements No. 
1 was published 77 times, No. 2 21 times, 
No. 3 28 times, No. 4 29 times, and No. 5 
20 times. 

The geographical distribution of these 
advertisements was most satisfactory, as 
follows: Ohio 17, Pennsylvania 12, In- 
diana 12, Illinois 12, Iowa 11, New York 
10, Massachusetts 9, Washington 7, Ten- 
nessee 6, West Virginia 6, Arkansas 6, 
Connecticut 5, Virginia 5, Oklahoma 5, 
Kansas 5, Texas 5, Maryland 4, Georgia 
4, Missouri 3, Minnesota 3, New Hamp- 
shire 4, Mississippi 2, Rhode Island 2, 
Kentucky 2, Michigan 2, Wyoming 2, 
Colorado 2, Florida 2, North Carolina 1, 
Idaho 1, Alabama 1, North Dakota 1, Ore- 
gon 1, Utah 1, Montana 1, Wisconsin 1, 
New Jersey 1, and South Dakota 1. 

To secure the interest of the newspapers 
and the industry of the entire United 
States, both were circularized twice. In 
addition all state food administrators 
were advised, making a total of 1,850 let- 
ters for this one effort. Of the state food 
administrators, 10 specifically indorsed 
the movement. As a result of this cam- 
paign there were in correspondence with 
the publicity department 108 newspapers 
throughout the United States, and 104 
bakers. 

The advertisements attracted wide at- 
tention, not only in the trade press but 
in magazines devoted to advertising. 
There are on file extended comment of 
the series from the following publications: 
Judicious Advertising, Associated Adver- 
tising, New South Baker, Baker and Con- 
fectioner, Corby Magazine, Printer’s Ink, 
Bakers Weekly, Bakers Review, Bakers’ 
Helper and National Baker. 

The campaign established several facts 
of importance on subjects where the Na- 
tional association has previously had no 
authoritative information. It was estab- 
lished beyond a doubt that there is a great 
field of usefulness in a service to bakers 
who want to use high-class advertising, 
and cannot prepare or secure this copy 
for themselves. 

. Members of the executive committee 
hore eloquent testimony to the value of 
the campaign in their home communities. 

Mr. McDonald said that the publication 
of these advertisements in Memphis had 
practically eliminated all of the old-time 
soreness toward the baking industry which 
used to exist. He was convinced that 
more money should be raised and spent 
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in this field of publicity as soon as the 
opportunity should present. The indirect 
results of publicity he said were quite as 
important as the direct results, as the 
wide dissemination of patriotic bakery 
literature had served to relieve the food 
authorities from unfavorable criticism. 

C. N. Power, who said that local condi- 
tions had rendered it difficult to print 
these advertisements, expressed the opin- 
ion that his home community had made 
a serious mistake. He said that when next 
the association should have co-operative 
advertising to offer, he would see to it 
that it was published in the papers of his 
community. 

President Stude, Chairman Jay Burns 
and others testified to the importance of 
the series in their home communities. 

During the progress of this campaign 
the regulations were changed from 20 to 
25 per cent substitution, and still later 
Mr. Hoover made the definite statement 
that he would discountenance any effort 
on the part of bakers to increase their 
gross business. Under these circum- 
stances it was not reasonable to expect 
bakers to expend large sums of money in 
advertising. This restriction probably 
will be removed in the fall. 

In addition to the obvious advantages of 
the campaign, a number of secondary ones 
accrued, among which were the addition 
of several members to the assogiation, 
warm letters of commendation from 
sources that had not hitherto taken notice 
of the industry, and a cementing of the 
feeling of good will among some who had 
been indifferent to the National organiza- 
tion. 

In view of the increased interest in 
organized work, in developing co-opera- 
tion where only suspicion had existed be- 
fore, in revealing definitely the need of 
an advertising service, in enhancing re- 
spect for the industry and stimulating 
confidence in its representatives, and har- 
monizing and stabilizing the activities of 
bakers everywhere in the United States, 
it was considered that the expenditure 
was probably most productive of any 
equal sum authorized by any association 
of bakers, and that it was the forerunner 
to a definite policy and the expenditure of 
largely increased sums along the same 
general lines. 





New Army Bakeries 

The improvements to the bakers’ school 
at Camp Bowie, Fort Worth, Texas, cost- 
ing $45,000, when completed will make 
it one of the finest institutions of its kind 
in the country. Captain F. N. Morrell is 
in charge of the school. 

The baking company of Camp Sevier, 
Greenville, S. C., has recently moved into 
its new quarters. This plant is said to 
be the most modern bakery ever seen in 
that part of the country, and is capable 
of furnishing enough bread for 50,000 
men daily. 

The War department has let the con- 
tract for erecting the bakery at Camp 
Greene, N. C., to J. A. Jones, of Char- 
lotte. Four ovens will be installed. 





American Institute of Baking 

Miss Ida Tarbell, the distinguished 
magazine writer, who had been expected 
to attend the Chicago conyention of the 
National Association of Master Bakers, 
has been obliged to decline on account of 
government duties which require her 
presence elsewhere. 

Miss Tarbell paid a remarkable tribute 
to the American Institute of Baking. She 
said: “I am very much interested in the 
American Institute of Baking. It is a 
great chance to put the industry on a 
high plane, atilecliinn the idea that 
there is something in it besides business 
success, that baking is, primarily, most 
pe tery a matter of public service, 
and that it must be handled, above every- 
thing else, as such, I believe that if every 


man could feel this about his occupation, 
that in carrying it on he was serving men 
and women as well as insuring the pros- 
perity of himself and family, there would 
be infinitely more happiness and interest 
in all kinds of business than there is. 

“T hope that, while your American In- 
stitute of Baking very rightfully shows 
that the industry is on the soundest busi- 
ness basis, it will also show that it is put 
on a sound social basis.” 





ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 21.—The demand 
for flour from bakers and jobbers early in 
the month was very good and a large vol- 
ume of business was booked, but sales the 
last two or three weeks were confined to 
actual requirements, as bakers had pur- 
chased sufficient to meet their needs for 
the next 30 days and are not inclined to 
stock up under existing conditions. Soft 
wheat mills are offering freely at prices 
considerably under government maximum, 
but meeting a very limited demand. Hard 
wheat flours were also selling at a dis- 
count. 

Jobbers, in many cases, report that less 
flour is being purchased by the grocery 
trade, no doubt due to the extremely 
warm weather prevailing, which is in- 
ducing housewives to call on the baker 
for breadstuffs. A greater demand for 
all bakery goods was noted, but many 
small bakers are refusing to sell cakes 
and other sweet goods unless the order 
includes bread, due to the sugar shortage. 

The demand for substitutes was un- 
changed, bakers only carrying enough to 
meet requirements, and sales were limit- 
ed. Most bakers are still of the opinion 
that a substantial reduction will be made 
in the percentage of substitutes required 
in bakery goods, and are keeping their 
stocks at low ebb. Prices have been fair- 
ly steady on all substitutes. 


NOTES 


Quite a large number of small grocers 
and bakers have been found guilty of 
violating the food administration regula- 
tions the past month, but the larger bak- 
ers are strictly observing the rules. 

Frank J. Schmieder, former proprietor 
of the French bakery of this city, died 
Friday, Aug. 16, aged 46. He was in the 
baking business for 17 years, and recent- 
ly sold out to the Nafziger Baking Co., 
but became vice-president of that com- 
pany. 

The quality of new flour is proving very 
satisfactory, and bakers report that they 
are obtaining excellent results. They are 
still calling mainly for hard wheat flours, 
being unable to get the desired result 
with their mixture of soft wheat flour 
and substitutes. 

James B. Albach, distributor of a liquid 
sugar which eliminated all shortening, 
sugar, milk and malt in the manufacture 
of breadstuffs, died at his home in St. 
Louis Wednesday, Aug. 14. Several years 
ago Mr. Albach represented the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. in this market for a num- 
ber of years. He is survived by his wife 
and a son. 

F. Henry Hohengarten, for many years 
connected with the American Bakery Co. 
as manager of its Home bakery plant, has 
resigned from that company to become 
connected with the Frank J. Forster Bak- 
ing Co., of which he will have complete 
charge. At the last convention of the 


* frans-Mississippi Master Bakers’ Asso- 


ciation, Mr. Hohengarten was elected 
president. 
Perer Deruien. 





Coming Bakers’ Conventions 
National Association of Master Bakers, 
at Chicago, Sept. 17-20. 
Retail Merchant Bakers of America, 
at Chicago, Oct. 22-23. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Organized Twenty-one Years Ago at Boston— 
Will Celebrate Its Coming of Age at 
Chicago Meeting Next Month 


Joseph M. Bell, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Master Bakers, has 
prepared the following statement rela- 
tive to the twenty-first anniversary of 
the founding of the organization: 





OUR TWENTY-FIRST BIRTHDAY 


“Coming of age” is perhaps the greatest 
milestone in the life of any man, and since 
men are always, and wisely I think, seek- 
ing opportunities for setting milestones 
as one of the great helps in the progress 
of life, we are surely justified in assum- 
ing that, having reached the universally 
recognized legal age of discretion in man, 
this National association of the great 
baking industry is entitled to plant a 
milestone with some ceremony at the ap- 
proaching annual meeting at Chicago in 
September. 

The way we intend to celebrate the 
event, in this year of great national events, 
of self-discovery, and of serious purpose 
for the future, is to inaugurate some en- 
tirely new, albeit thoroughly considered 
and carefully studied, changes, not only 
in the character of our annual meeting, 
but also in our plan of organization and 
scheme of organized service to the in- 
dustry, by which we confidently expect to 
draw within the association fold a very 
large proportion of the progressive and 
substantial element among commercial 
bakers of all classes, who have hereto- 
fore, for various reasons (chiefly perhaps 
our own failure to reach them properly), 
remained away from the councils of the 
industry. 

WAR IZAS ITS USES 


The war period has convinced many of 
these previously unaffiliated bakers that 
there is great virtue and benefit in organ- 
ized co-operation; and that the principal 
reason for the short-comings and failures 
in association service which are frequently 
cited as an excuse for not joining, by 
bakers who belong to no organization of 
their calling, is the lack of support ren- 
dered by the many to the efforts of a 
comparatively few active and faithful en- 
thusiasts who must be credited with what- 
ever has been done toward solidarity in 
the industry and’ defining the common, 
public interest of the baker. 

I am at present at work upon a com- 
plete list of bakers’ state and local or- 
ganizations. Four years ago there were 
only 23 state organizations. There are 
now 28 states having state associations, 
one of which has two, a retail and a whole- 
sale, and another has. three—the original 
state association and more recently a 
wholesale and a retail organization in the 
southern part of the state. But this leaves 
12 states and the District of Columbia 
east of the Mississippi, without separite 
state associatoions, and eight states west 
of the Mississippi. 


SERVICE ORGANIZATION WILL BLAZE WAY 


Under stress of necessity, however, we 
now have one of Mr. Campbell’s “bakers 
service organizations” in every state of the 
Union, which under a state chairman and 
with district captains or county lieuten- 
ants, or both, have made complete lists 
of the licensed bakers of the country, «nd 
have such complete information regard- 
ing these bakers and their plants that we 
believe it will be possible, with their nec- 
essary and invaluable aid, to organize 
regular state associations in the remain- 
ing 20 states and to materially strengthen 
the existing state associations where thcy 
need it. 

The group state association is recog- 
nized as an excellent and useful form of 
organization for the pu e of holding 
high-class conventions and as providing 4 
temporary binder for the unorganized 
states included in the group, but under 
the proposed new national constitution, 
the state association will probably be the 
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unit of representative membership, and 
bakers who. wish to have a proportionate 
voice in the affairs of the National asso- 
ciation, without joining it as individuals, 
will find it necessary to belong to a state 
association or club. A proposed form of 
the revised constitution will be published 
in the September numbers of the baking 
trade journals. 
A “DIFFERENT” CONVENTION 

The annual meeting this year will give 
every baker in the land an opportunity to 
get as much solid advantage out of con- 
ferences with other bakers having mutual 
interests and common problems as he has 
desire and ingenuity to get; that is to 
say, the four days of the meeting, Sept. 
17-20, are so planned that one-half of each 
day is to be given over to group méetings 
of the various classes of bakers—whole- 
sale, retail, cracker, pie, cake, matzoth, 
pretzel, bakery superintendents, state and 
local association officers, state service 
chairmen, trustees of the proposed Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, etc. 


GROUP MEETINGS 


We are arranging for leaders of these 
groups to call their own conferences, and 
will provide the necessary facilities, tak- 
ing care of the correspondence from our 
headquarters, if desired. We are, how- 
ever, Offering only the initiative and as- 
sistance to this end; the development of 
interest and the prosecution of the plan 
must come from within each of the sev- 
eral groups. 

Any group of bakers from any state or 
city who may desire to use a part of any 
convention day, and a room and a sten- 
ographer, for any legitimate purpose, 
whether or not that purpose has to do 
with any general interest of bakers, may 
have such an arrangement scheduled by 
communicating with the secretary of the 
National association at Chicago. 

We do not anticipate that any of these 
group meetings will wish to lay the re- 
sults of its discussion before the general 
meeting, but we shall try to make room in 
the general programme for any such 
business if presented. 


MASS SESSIONS 


We have designated this year’s annual 
meeting as a “Mass Meeting of American 
Bakers” under the auspices of the Na- 
tional association, and we have prepared 
a programme for the mass sessions that 
we believe will hold your interest from 
beginning to end. We expect to announce 
this programme in the September num- 
bers of the bakery trade journals. The 
general sessions will be held on the sev- 
eral mornings of the meeting, with per- 
haps one exception, and the group meet- 
ings in the afternoons. The badges for 
the meeting will be of one kind for all— 
no distinction of membership or non- 
membership to obtain. 


A DEMOCRATIC MEETING 


This is surely the spirit of democracy, 
and ought to appeal strongly to the baker 
who may at any time have felt that the 
National association was a fellowship of 
the larger bakers. The National associa- 
tion has always welcomed and sought to 
cultivate bakers of every worthy class, so 
that the spirit this year is not a new 
spirit. The method, however, is new, and 
the suggestion arises from the recognized 
great need of solidarity in the industry 
and the responsibility of the National as- 
sociation to bring it about. 


FROM BOSTON TO CHICAGO 


The executive committee, in taking the 
somewhat unusual step of disregarding 
the seleetion by last year’s convention of 
the 1918 convention city, was influenced 
by several important considerations. The 
character of this year’s meeting makes of 
it much more than a mere convention of 
the National association, which will use 
but one ring of the big show as planned. 
The committee realizes that such a pro- 
gramme could not be carried out any- 
where outside the transportation center 
of the country. 

The suggestion of a mass meeting in- 
stead of the usual convention came from 
President Stude, but the committee was 
quick to its value and to adopt 
it. For some time it was thought that 
the government’s attitude toward con- 
ventions (recognizing their purely busi- 
hess value, but discouraging all other 
features, and insisting on a minimum of 
railway travel) would best be met by the 
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holding of a more business conference of 
National members at Chicago, and to this 
idea our New England member, Mr. Ar- 
nold, felt that his section would fully sub- 
scribe. When the mass meeting was pro- 
= and adopted, Mr. Arnold registered 

is opposition to the change from Boston 
to Chicago. 

The committee, however, believed that 
the change is not only justified under the 
circumstances, but clearly indicated as 
the proper course. It expressed regret at 
any risk of offending the New England 
brethren, and certainly hopes that the 
action taken will not in itself deter any 
New England baker from attending. Cer- 
tainly no offense was intended. Unusual 
and unlooked-for conditions are entirely 
responsible; the committee acting simply 
in accordance with its best judgment and 
in the interest of the largest benefit to 
the greatest number. 


BORN IN BOSTON 21 YEARS AGO 


The committee feels that the pleasure 
of returning to Boston for another con- 
vention there is simply deferred; and this 
brings me back to the caption I have 
placed at the head of this letter—“Our 
Twenty-First Birthday.” 

The National association was organized 
in Boston in October, 1897, and the senti- 
mental desire to return to Boston for our 
“coming of age” convention was natural 
and proper. However, the great war, 
which has upset so many well-laid plans, 
and whose special object it is to draft all 
able-bodied male persons as they come of 
age, did not have to wait for this organ- 
ization until it was 21; it volunteered when 
it was 1914, and has initiated or sponsored 
every national effort which the industry 
has made to help win the war since this 
country “threw its hat into the ring.” 


THE AGE OF DISCRETION 

The National association has reached 
the “age of discretion.” Whether or not 
it has actually achieved discretion will 
be given a serious test at the approachin 
convention; and whether or not it shail 
pass through that test gloriously will de- 
pend largely on how heartily bakers shall 
respond to the call for all hands on deck 
to answer the roll, and to take an active 
and intelligent interest in the important 
business of the meeting. 
~ No baker who expects to be a factor in 
the industry after the war can afford to 
miss so important a gathering of the bak- 
ing clans, for purely business purposes. 
The future of the industry is in the hands 
of its organizations; it “cannot be con- 
sciously developed by individuals work- 
ing apart. 





Class 2 Goods Real Conservation 

I contend, as the following figures will 
show, that Class 2 is a greater saver of 
wheat flour than Class 1. Inasmuch as 
Class 2 uses cereal pro rata of 2 to l, 
against 3 to 1 in Class 1, it will produce 
56 Ibs more of finished product per bbl 
of wheat flour than Class 1; also, said 
product is a more equally balanced ra- 
tion than anything on the market at the 
present time; also, there is a saving of 
49%, lbs butter, which the following fig- 
ures will show: 

Class 1, 196 lbs wheat flour, plus 65 Ibs 
substitutes, plus 3 lbs shortening, plus 6 
lbs sugar, plus liquid used, gives a fin- 
ished product of 400 loaves. It has been 
proven by actual observation that it takes 
1 lb of butter to butter 4% loaves of 
bread, which means 88% lbs of butter 

er bbl, a consumption of 88%, lbs of 

utter, plus 3 lbs of shortening, against 
42 in Class 2. 

Class 2, 196 lbs wheat flour, plus 98 lbs 
cereal, plus 39 Ibs sugar, plus 42 Ibs 
shortening, plus liquid used, gives a fin- 
ished product of 456 lbs, on which to the 
present we have not found any one that 
used butter, as combining the sugar and 
shortening in the dough gives the public 
a more belaiced and palatable ration than 
anything we have at present. 

So by comparing figures you may see 
my contention. 

Class 1, 196 lbs wheat flour, plus 65 Ibs 
cereal, plus 3 lbs shortening, plus 6 lbs 
sugar, plus liquid, equals 400 lbs finished 

roduct. 

Class 2, 196 lbs wheat flour, plus 98 lbs 
cereals, plus 39 lbs sugar, plus 42 Ibs 
shortening, plus liquid, -equals 456 Ibs of 
finished product, which gives 56 lbs more 
of finished product, also a saving of 49%, 
lbs shortening at the expense of 33 Ibs 


sugar; but as the Food Administration 
has taken care of that, the sugar problem 
will work out automatically. 
The amount of liquid is not given, as 
it will vary 40 lbs to a bbl. 
L. F. W. Meese. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Purmaperpnia, Pa., Aug, 20.—Bakers 
generally are supplied with flour to sat- 
isfy their requirements for the next 30 
days, and are not buying to any extent. 
While supplies on the spot are small, 
there is plenty of flour being offered to 
arrive, and the market is weak in tone. 

Substitutes are freely offered, dull and 
weak. Bakers are still obliged to use 25 
per cent substitutes, of which 5 per cent 
may be rye flour. On account of the 
abundant supply of the latter and the 
fact that it makes an acceptable substi- 
tute, there is a general feeling among 
local bakers that this amount should be 
increased to at least 10 per cent. A feel- 
ing of uncertainty, owing to the possibil- 
ity of some change in the near future in 
the use of substitutes, intensifies the dull- 
ness. 

Bakers are still limited to 70 per cent 
of their normal sugar requirements, and 
are eking out supplies by the use of sugar 
substitutes, which are being urged strong- 
ly by the local food administrator. The 
use of shortening is prohibited bakers, in 
order to conserve fats. 

There is considerable complaint of the 
prevalence of cross-hauling in the delivery 
of bread. Throughout the state there are 
few towns of any size which do not have 
a baker or bakers shipping out bread in 
quantity. These bakers must obey the 
flour regulations of the Food Administra- 
tion, but when it comes to wasteful use 
of transportation there is no effort made 
at restriction. Bread crates are contin- 
ually moving back and forth over lines 
which are very much crowded with neces- 
sary transportation, and it seems as 
though economies in this direction should 
be possible. 

A recent ruling by Howard Heinz, 
state food administrator, makes again per- 
missible the serving of pie in addition to 
two ounces of bread in public eating- 
places. Many of the consuming public 
who have recently been using rye bread 
have again turned to wheat war bread in 
consequence of the action of the food ad- 
ministration in releasing housewives as 
well as hotels and restaurants from their 
voluntary pledges to curtail the consump- 
tion of wheat. This release became ef- 
fective the first of the month. 


AIDING THE BAKERS 


County Administrator Cooke last week 
gave special credit to the bakers’ advisory 
committee of the city for what has been 
accomplished in wheat conservation. There 
are 956 licensed bakers in the city, and 
they have been organized into sections 
and districts. L. J. Schumaker is county 
lieutenant, and William Freihofer is chair- 
man of the executive committee. 

The city is divided into five districts, 
with a chairman for each and any baker 
who is in doubt as to how to proceed may 
appeal for help any time to the chairman 
of his district. Where a baker runs out 
of flour and is legitimately entitled to 
more the chairman sees that he gets it, 
and in the past month over 300 bakers 
were in that way supplied with the flour 
they needed. 

NOTES 

Charles E. Shoemaker’s bakery at 
Mertztown, Pa., burned July 31; loss 
$6,000. 

For using insufficient substitutes, Ben- 
edict Staffieri and James Manios, oper- 
ating bakeries in South Bethlehem, were 
fined by the food administration. 

Louis J. Kolb, William Friehofer and 
Joseph C. Hutchinson, prominent bakers 
of this city, have been chosen trustees of 
the American Institute of Baking. 

The bakery of John G. Bessinger, 
Chester, Pa., and the Bath bakery of A. 
J. Kemmerer, Easton, Pa., were closed 
for 30 days for using insufficient substi- 
tutes. 

The bakery of J. H. Henry, North 
Wales, Pa., has been ordered closed for 
two weeks by Food Administrator Boyer, 
Montgomery County, for violating food 
regulations. 

According to a press dispatch from 
Scranton, unsanitary conditions found in 
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* the bakeshop of Morris Miller, at Old 


Forge, have resulted in the state depart- 
ment of labor and industry ordering the 
business closed. Similar action is said to 
be planned against other bakers under 
suspicion, d 

The Homestead Baking Co., of Alle- 
gheny County, was recently closed for six 
days by Food Administrator Howard 
Heinz for neglecting to take out a fed- 
eral license. The wholesale flour and ce- 
real business of H. W. Crider, president 
of the same company, was closed for 
three months. 

A safe containing $3,081 was blown open 
by burglars in the bakery of Frank 
Klastor, 2735 East Cambria Street, Aug. 
19. The thieves rolled the safe from the 
store to a rear part of the building, and 
with nitro-glycerin blew off the steel door. 
The noise of the explosion failed to arouse 
Klastor and his family, who were sleep- 
ing on the second floor. Of the money 
taken, more than $2,000 was in gold. The 
baker explained that he was going to pay 
a number of bills yesterday, and hence 
had such a large sum on hand. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





ONTARIO 


Toronto, Ont., Aug. 20.—Bakers in 
Ontario are being warned against the 
possibility of rope in their bakeshops. Al- 
ready one or two have had this trouble, 
and there is no doubt conditions favor its 
appearance in other places. Change in 
quality of flour and other conditions aris- 
ing out of war regulations suggest this. 
Bakers are informed that if they take 
proper precautions they will have no 
trouble. 

FOOD BOARD ACTIVITIES 


The Canada food board has punished a 
number of Canadian candy-makers lately 
for breaking -its regulations regarding 
sugar. The board is wisely becoming 
much stricter in dealing with delinquents. 
The period of probation in this country . 
is over. Every one has had plenty of op- 
portunity of knowing the law, and fur- 
ther infringements should be punished. 

There has been no relaxation of the 
energy displayed by the food board and 
other authorities in this country for the 
conservation of flour and breadstuffs. Al- 
though new crops promise better supplies 
for the allied buyers in Europe, this 
country means to persevere in its policy 
of saving and conserving until the remot- 
est possibility of want has disappeared. 

The food board has appointed John 
Turnbull, Toronto, provincial supervisor 
of its regulations regarding bread, Mr. 
Turnbull is general manager of Nasmith’s, 
Ltd., one of the largest baking concerns 
in this province. He will have as his as- 
sistants for the purpose of localizing his 
work one or more leading bakers in every 
important district in Ontario. 


MOST BAKESHOPS LICENSED 


Something over 2,500 bakeshops are 
now under license in Canada, and the 
authorities have pretty complete control 
of the situation. In the end, bakers will 
find that what seem to have been irritat- 
ing restrictions have really been. processes 
of education of the highest value to them- 
selves. When the time for regulations 
is past, the baking business in this coun- 
try should be on a much higher level in 
every respect than was the case prior to 
government interference. 


NOTES 


Frank B. Ward, biscuit manufacturer, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was a visitor in Toronto 
recently. 

The Christie Brown Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
has increased its office premises and dis- 
tributing facilities in St. John, N. B. 

Mark Bredin, general manager Canada 
Bread Co., Ltd., Toronto, is travelling 
over the Maritime Provinces at the request 
of the Canada food board, delivering ad- 
dresses and devoting personal supervision 
to the education of Naloes in that part of 
Canada on the subject of food regula- 
tions. Canadian bakers are to a large ex- 
tent supervising themselves, and Mr. 
Bredin and a number of others are giving 
most of their personal time to this war 
work, 

A. H, Battey. 





Most bakers in Newark, N. J., have dis- 
continued Sunday deliveries, so as to con- 
serve wheat and labor. 
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BAKERS’ REVISED CONSTITUTION 





To be Voted On at Annual Convention—Name Changed—Sanitation a 


Qualification for Membership—Hygienic Standard Proposed—Slid- 
ing Scale of Dues—Organization and Individual Membership 


The following draft of a revised consti- 
tution for the National Association of 
Master Bakers is an effort to comply with 
the views expressed and the instructions 
received at the July meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee in Chicago. 

It should be understood, however, that 
it is offered for publication at this time, 
chiefly to give the readers of our trade 
journals the opportunity to consider the 
general — proposed. 

The committee assigned’ to this work 
will continue to study this important sub- 
ject up to the last day preceding the an- 
nual meeting, and the final draft which 
will be submitted then may differ some- 
what from the present one. 

Any member who may have carefully 
considered suggestions to make regarding 
a new constitution for the National as- 
sociation is requested to submit the same 
in writing, not later than Sept. 5, to J. M. 
Bell, secretary, 906 Royal Insurance 
Building, Chicago, with the assurance they 
will receive careful consideration at the 
hands of the committee. 

Ernest J. Arnotp, Chairman. 


Proposed Constitution 
Articte I—Name 

The name of this organization shall be 
the National Association of the Baking 
Industry. 

Articite II—Purposes 

The purpose of this association is to 
promote the best development of the bak- 
ing industry and to increase the use of 
commercial bakery products: by the wider 
application of standard methods and ad- 
vanced baking practice; by encouraging 
technical education and scientific re- 
search; by encouraging proper, and dis- 
couraging improper legislation; by stand- 
ardizing the raw materials used by the 
baker; by improving and perfecting the 
hygiene of the bakery; and by securing 
the fullest recognition of high standards 
in every phase of the ee 

To this end a permanent headquarters 
of the association shall be maintained un- 
der competent charge, and an annual con- 
vention shall be held for the discussion of 
trade problems and for the cultivation of 
friendship and mutual confidence among 
members and bakers generally. 

Articie*1 1I—MempersHip 

Section 1. There shall be two general 
classes of membership: organization and 
individual. Individual membership shall 
be of three classes: active, associate and 
honorary. 

ORGANIZATION MEMBERSHIP 

Sec. 2. The organization membership 
shall be composed of state and provincial 
(Canadian) associations of bakers which 
are organized in like manner to include 
local associations of bakers, and which 
have established a standard of organiza- 
tion and individual membership in sub- 
stantial conformity with the standard set 
down in article IV of this constitution. 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP 
Sec. 3. The individual membership 
shall be composed of (a) individuals, firms 
or corporations conducting a bakery busi- 
ness in the United States or Canada, or 
managers of same (active); (b) individ- 
uals who have been proprietors or man- 
agers of bakeries, who have retired from 
business or from active management 
thereof, but who at one time were mem- 
bers of this association (associate); and 
(c) individuals who have rendered special 
service of value to the baking industry or 
to the association (honorary); provided 
that membership in either a state or local 
organization of bakers shall be prerequi- 
site to active individual membership in 
this association. 
NO DUES, VOTE NOR OFFICE 


Sec. 4. Associate and honorary mem- 
bers shall pay no dues and shall have no 
vote. Active individual members only 
shall be eligible to hold office (the office 
of secretary-manager excepted). 

MEMBERS—HOW ELECTED 

Sec. 5. Organization members and in- 

dividual members (excepting honorary) 





shall be elected by a three-fourths vote 
of the board of directors when recom- 
mended through the secretary’s office by 
at least five active individual members in 
the case of organization membership, and 
by at least one active individual member 
in other cases. Honorary members shall 
be elected by a three-fourths vote of the 
members of the association present at any 
annual meeting, upon recommendation of 
the board of directors. 
MEMBERSHIP—HOW TERMINATED 

Sec. 6. Membership may be terminat- 
ed in three ways: 

(a) By resignation sent to the secre- 
tary at any time, providing dues for the 
current fiscal year have been paid. 

(b) By action of the board of directors 
for cause properly shown and determined. 

(c) Non-payment of dues for two suc- 
cessive years, as determined by provisions 
for delinquency (article 13, section 4), 
shall automatically terminate either an 
organization or an individual membership ; 
and members so dropped shall not be re- 
instated until such indebtedness shall have 
been paid in full. 


REINSTATEMENT 
Sec. 7.. Application for reinstatement 
shall be made to the board of directors. 
A three-fourths vote of the board shall 
be required to grant or deny the applica- 
tion. 
CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP 
Sec. 8. To each individual active mem- 
ber and to each organization member shall 
be issued an appropriate certificate of 
membership, which shall be returned on 
cessation of membership. Certificates of 
membership shall be non-transferable. 


Articte IV—QuvatiricaTions ror Mem- 
BERSHIP 

Section 1. All applications for mem- 
bership shau be subject to the approval 
of the board of directors, who shall be the 
sole judges of eligibility. 

Sec. 2. No. individual shall be consid- 
ered eligible fof membership in this asso- 
ciation who conducts or manages 4 bakery 
in which the floor of any manufacturing, 
sales or delivery space is located below the 
general level of the street, or in which no 
acceptable daily routine of cleanliness and 
— is practiced. 

c. 3. Organization members of this 
association (state associations) are ex- 
pected to apply a similar rule to its own 
membership, both individual and organi- 
zation (local associations and clubs), as a 
factor in their own eligibility to member- 
ship in the National association. 

Sec. 4. The board of directors shall, 
upon satisfactory evidence of conditions 
contrary to this standard, decline any 
application for membership, or revoke any 
membership in this association. 

Sec. 5. is association shall, through 
its board of directors, and with the patri- 
otic assistance of its members (which is 
earnestly sought to this end), strive to 
elevate the hygienic standard of American 
bakeries, and especially those of its own 
direct and indirect members, to a level 
which will meet the standard adopted by 
this association in 1912 at Louisville, Ky., 
and which is made a part of this consti- 
tution, as follows: 


HYGIENIC STANDARD FOR BAKERIES 


1. Building well lighted in every part 
with natural light, and thoroughly ven- 
tilated; air supply free from contamina- 
tion % surface dust. 

2. Floors, wall and ceiling of impervi- 
ous materials with smooth surfaces, and 
kept clean. Rooms kept free from ver- 
min, and screened against flies. 

3. Plumbing, drainings, etc., ample to 
remove waste and prevent dampness, and 
kept in order. Sanitary toilets, shut 
off entirely from bakeshops and storage- 
room. 

4. Plentiful supply of pure water; con- 
<r and adequate washstands and sup- 
plies. 

5. Garbage, refuse, etc., stored in tight- 
ly covered cans and disposed of quickly. 

6. Machinery, tools, and other equip- 
ments so made, installed and used as to 
facilitate cleanliness and safety. 


7. Stables so located and disinfected 
as to prevent odors from same reaching 

akery. 

8. Methods of distribution such as to 
protect bakery products from contamina- 
tion between the oven and the home. 

9. A health certificate, showing free- 
dom of all employees from skin diseases, 
tuberculosis, venereal and other conta- 
gious diseases. Spitting and the use of 
tobacco in the bakery prohibited. 

10. Employees of bakeries properly 
clothed in clean, sanitary clothing. 


Articte V—ReEprEsENTATION 


Section 1. Representation of organiza- 
tion members at annual or special meet- 
ings of the National association shall be 
by delegate or delegates duly accredited 
and authorized to cast an allotted number 
of votes on all issues and all questions 
which may come before the meeting; 
which allotment shall be one vote for every 
five individual members of said organiza- 
tion member (state association), and two 
additional votes for each local association 
or club which said organization member 
(state association) may include in its own 
membership. 

Sec. 2. Until such time as all the 
states may have separate state associa- 
tions affiliating with the National associa- 
tion, the several group-state associations 
now existing or hereafter to be organized 
shall be authorized to accredit one or 
more delegates for each unorganized. 
state, to cast an allotted number of votes 
on all issues and all questions which may 
come before any annual or special meeting 
of the National association, which allot- 
ment shall be one vote for every five indi- 
vidual members of the said group-state 
association from a constituent state, and 
two additional votes for each local asso- 
ciation or club which said group-state as- 
sociation may include in its membership 
from a constituent state; the state votes 
to be separately cast. Since the purpose 
of this constitution is to provide for state 
organization membership only, there shall 
be no indirect representation of individual 
bakers or local groups through any asso- 
ciation of two or more states unless the 
necessary separate state association is 
lacking. 

Sec. 3. This constitution recognizes the 
proper and valuable function of the 
group-state association, as making pos- 
sible a more interesting, instructive and 
generally more beneficial type of annual 
conventions than would be possible in the 
several constituent states, and the ren- 
dering of other services to its members 
which can only be rendered by group-state 
co-operation. When the state association 
is organized chiefly as a means of bring- 
ing the individual baker and the local 
association into relationship with a larger 
organization by which the actual service 
is rendered, there is no need for anythin 
more than a very simple constitution an 
a hi inexpensive administration. An- 
nual business meetings should, however, 
be provided for and held. The great bulk 
of the individual and local association 
dues should be paid into the treasury of 
the organization which actually renders 
the larger service. 

Articte VJ—Orricers (TITULAR) 

Section 1. The titular officers of the 
association shall be a president, a first 
vice-president, a second vice-president, a 
treasurer, and a secretary-manager, all of 
whom shall be members of the board of 
directors. A president and treasurer shall 
be elected annually at the annual meeting 
of the association. The vice-presidents 
shall be chosen annually by the board of 
directors at their meeting immediately 
following the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation, from among their own number; 
one of these vice-presidents shall be a 
Canadian member. The secretary-man- 
ager shall be elected and appointed by the 
board of directors in their discretion. 

SECOND TERMS 

Sec. 2. The office of president may be 
filled for two consecutive terms only by 
the same individual. Any active individ- 
ual member in good standing shall be 
eligible. Vice-presidents shall not be eli- 
gible for more than two consecutive terms 
of office, but they shall be eligible for the 
office of president. 


Arricte VII—Boarp or Dimectors 

Section 1. The board of directors shall 
be composed of the president, treasurer 
and secretary-manager, in addition to 
nine members who shall be elected for 
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terms of three years each (three directors 
= year), according to the following 
plan: 


SIX GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 


The United States shall be divided into 
six geographical subdivisions. 

Division No. 1 shall include the New 
England states, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the 
Virginias and the District of Columbia, 

Division No. 2 shall include Michigan, 
Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois and 
Wisconsin. 

Division No. 3 shall include North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Tennessee and Louisi- 
ana. 

Division No. 4 shall include Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, North 
and South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming 
and Colorado. 

Division No. 5 shall include Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Arizona, and New 
Mexico. 

Division No. 6 shall include Utah, Ida- 
ho, Nevada, Washington, Oregon and Cal- 
ifornia. 

Sec. 2. Each of the above geographical 
subdivisions shall at all times have a rep- 


._ resentative on the board of directors, and 


the other three members shall be elected 
from the country at large, including one 
from Canada. Each retiring president 

shall continue an-active member of the 

board of directors for two years after the 

ge of his term of office as presi- 
ent. ‘ 


THREE GROUPS OF DIVISIONS—INITIAL ELEc- 
TION 


Sec. 3. Divisional directors shall be 
| for election into three groups, as 
ollows: divisions 1 and 4; divisions 2 and 
5; divisions 3 and 6. 

At the first election under this constitu- 
tion, as a preliminary ‘step, lots shall be 
drawn to determine which pairs of divi- 
sions, as above, shall nominate directors 
for one, two and three years, respectively, 
and the elections shall be so conducted for 
such terms. Thereafter, at each annual 
meeting, directors shall be elected in suc- 
cession for terms of three years each. 


DIRECTORS AT LARGE 


Sec. 4. Also, at the first election under 
this constitution, nominations shall be 
made for three directors-at-large, for one, 
two and three year terms, respectively, 
and the election shall be conducted in con- 
formity therewith. Thereafter, at each 
annual meeting, one director-at-large shall 
be elected in succession for a term of 
three years. 

RE-ELECTION 


Sec. 5. No member shall be eligible for 
re-election to the board of directors to 
succeed himself, either as a divisional 
member or as a member-at-large. ° 


Articre VIII—Nominations anp Etec- 
TIONS 


Section 1. After the first election un- 
der this constitution, there will therefore 
be a president, a treasurer, two divisional 
directors and one director-at-large—a 
total of five officers, to be elected at each 
annual meeting. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Sec. 2. The president shall appoint 2 
nominating committee 30 days previous 
to the opening day of each annual meet- 
ing, whose duty it shall be to name two 
members in good standing for each of the 
offices of president, treasurer and direc- 
tor-at-large. It shall-also be the duty o! 
the committee to secure and present two 
nominations for divisional director from 
each geographical division (as listed in 
article V, section 1), the term of whos 
representative on the board is about to 
expire. 

Sec. 3. The nominating committec 
shall report on the first day of the annua! 
meeting, and may previously publish or 
otherwise announce the nominations, 1) 
its discretion. Following the report 0! 
the committee, opportunity shall be giver 
to make nominations for any or all offi- 
cers from the floor of the meeting. These, 
if any, shall be added to the names in the 
committee’s report, and all of the nomina- 


tions shall then be arranged alphabetically 
under their proper gs on the offi- 
cial ballot. 


Sec. 4. The election of officers shall 
take place on the day preceding the last 
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day of the annual meeting, and shall be by 
secret ballot. 


Articte [X—Douries or Orricers 


Section 1, The. president shall preside 
at all meetings of the association and 
board of directors, and perform such oth- 
er duties as are incident to this office. He 
shall appoint, subject to the approval of 
the board of directors, such standing com- 
mittees as he shall deem necessary, in- 
cluding committees on finance and audit; 
such committees to serve during his term 
of office. 

Sec. 2. The vice-presidents shall in 
turn perform the duties of the president 
in his absence or disability. 

Sec. 3. The secretary shall keep a cor- 
rect record of all business; send notices 
of all meetings of the association and 
board of directors, and keep a correct 
account between the members and the as- 
sociation; receive all moneys, and collect 
the annual dues and pay the same over to 
the treasurer, taking his receipt therefor. 
He shall perform such other duties as per- 
tain to his office, and shall receive such 
compensation for his services as the board 
of directors may determine. 

Sec. 4. The treasurer shall deposit all 
moneys in the name of the association in 
a depository approved by the board of 
directors; pay all bills contracted by the 
association and ge by the board of 
directors, and perform such other duties 
as are incident to his office. He shall be 
paid a nominal salary of $1 per annum. 

Sec. 5. Trust or surety bonds shall be 
furnished by the secretary and treasurer ; 
that of the secretary to be in the sum of 
$2,000, and that of the treasurer in a sum 
equal to double the amount in the treasury 
at the time of his election. The expense 
of said bonds shall be paid by the associa- 
tion. 

Sec. 6. The board of directors shall 
have general charge of the affairs of the 
association, and in the intervals between 
meetings may exercise the powers of the 
association. It shall be the duty of the 
board of directors to elect active and as- 
sociate individual members and organiza- 
tion members, to nominate honorary mem- 
bers, and to have special overcharge of the 
programme to be carried out at the annual 
neetings. 

Sec. 7. The secretary, the treasurer and 
the board of directors shall present writ- 
ten reports to the association at each an- 
nual meeting. 


Articre X—Apvisory Counc. 


Section 1. There shall be an advisory 
council, composed of the former presi- 
dents of the association, to co-operate 
with the president during the year, and 
to meet with the board .of directors the 
day before each annual convention. 


Articte XI—Srate RepresenTarTives 


Section 1, There shall be appointed 
each year by the president a representa- 
tive of the association for each state or 
province, whose duty it shall be to recom- 
mend members for election, to encourage 
the organization agd maintenance of local 
and state associations, and in general to 
co-operate with the officers and board of 
directors to create an interest in the Na- 
tional association and its work. Brief 
anrual reports, in writing to the presi- 
dent, shall be made by these state repre- 


sen|atives, E 
Articte XII—Meet1nos 


Section 1, The annual meeting of the 
association shall be held in the city of 
Chicago, on dates to be set by the board 
of directors, 

Sec. 2, Special meetings of the asso- 
ciation may be called by the board of 
directors or by the president upon a peti- 
tion duly signed by not less than 10 per 
cent of the individual active and o 

tion membership of the association—ratio 
of five to one for the organization mem- 
bers. At special meetings no business 
other than that provided for in the call 
Shall be transacted. 

Sec. 8. The board of directors shall 
meet ae ee to and immedi- 
ately after the adjournment of each an- 
nual meeting of the association. It shall 
also meet in February and July of each 
year, and at such other times as necessity 
May require. Railway, and where neces- 
Sary Pullman, expenses will be allowed 
members of the board of directors for at- 
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tendance at all meetings of the board; 
also $10 per day for each day’s absence 
from home on the business of the meeting. 


Articte XIII—Dves anp Finance 
ORGANIZATION MEMBERSHIP DUES 


Section 1. Organization members shall 
pay annual dues amounting to twenty dol- 
ars ($20) for each group of five active 
individual or regular (baker) members of 
their organizations; provided, that for ev- 
ery such member whose oven equipment 
exceeds five ovens, such organization mem- 
ber (state association) shall pay one-fifth 
(1-5) of the individual membership scale 
set forth in section 2 of this article; and 

rovided, further, that membership of 
ocal organizations and clubs in such or- 
ganization members (state associations) 
shall be reckoned on a proportionate basis 
of five local members to one individual 
member of such state association. The 
maximum organization membership fee in 
the National association shall be one thou- 
sand dollars ($1,000) per annum, and the 
minimum fee shall be two hundred and 
fifty dollars ($250) per annum. 


INDIVIDUAL DUES 


Sec. 2. The scale of annual dues for 
active individual members shall be on the 
basis of five dollars ($5) for each oven 
instglled, with a maximum of two hundred 
and fifty dollars ($250). This applies 
equally to all classes of such membership, 
including syndicate or consolidation cor- 
porations. 


PAYMENT—FISCAL YEAR 


Sec. 3. The fiscal year of this associa- 
tion shall be the calendar year, and the 
annual dues shall be payable in advance 
on Jan. 1 of each year, and shall be billed 
to members on or before that date. Dues 
may be paid in quarterly installments if 
preferred, and such payments. shall be 
due and payable on the first of January, 
April, July and October of each year. 
Members must select either the annual or 
quarterly payment plan on receipt of bills 
in January, and notify the secretary, oth- 
erwise the annual payment plan will be 
assumed and required. 

Sec. 4. Members in arrears for current 
dues on March 30 (annual ferment), or 
on the last day of January, April, July or 
October (quarterly payments), shall be 


’ considered delinquent, and may, in the dis- 


cretion of the board of directors, be sus- 
pended from all benefits of membership 
until payment in full is made. (See Arti- 
cle 3, Section 6—Expulsion.) 

Sec. 4. In its discretion the board of 
directors may levy and collect special as- 
sessments to meet the expense of special 
undertakings; provided, that such assess- 
ments shall be levied on a graduated basis 
proportioned to the relative size of each 
member’s business. 


Articte XIV—AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended at 
any regular meeting of the association by 
a two-thirds vote of the members present, 
provided a notice of proposed amendment 
has been given to the association at least 
one day previous to such action. 





Bakery Incorporations 


Hancock-Spaulding Co., Elmira, N. Y; 
capital stock, $100,000. Incorporators: 
J. S. Hancock, H. C. Mandeville, R. Z. 
Spaulding, William G. Phelps, and Thom- 
as P, Crary. 

Liberty Baking Co. Logan, W. Va; 
capital stock, ,000. Incorporators: 
Thomas Wilson, V. H. Tidman, J. B. 
McV. McCorkle, De E. Ferraceo, and D. 
B. Denna. 

W. H. Freeman Baking Co., Glendale, 
Cal; capital stock, $30,000, 

Canonsburg Bakery, Canonsburg, Pa; 
capital stock, $40,000. Incorporators: I. 
W. Havlin, H. D. Havlin, Adolph L. 
Zeman, Samuel Finkel, Samuel Burg, J. 
Dichak, D. Abraham, and Samuel Pop- 
over. 

Union Co-operative Bakery, Roselle, N. 
J; capital stock, $25,000. Incorporators: 
Israel Wagner, William O. Grodnick, An- 
nie Baker, and Joseph Baker. 

Amendments have been filed by Gerlash 
Baking Co., Belmont, Texas, increasing 
the capital stock to $30,000. 

The Heilman Baking Ce., Madison, Wis., 
has increased its capital stock to $25,000. 

Grassle Baking Co., Joliet, Ill; capital 
stock, $5,000. Incorporators: Lawrence 


Henchen, Herman C. Grassle, and J. B. 
Anderson. 
Royal Baking Co., Oklahoma City, 


Okla; — stock, $100,000. Incorpo- 
rators: H. S. and’ Gene Alexander, and 
D. E. Rodgers. 





More Bakers Penalized 

The bakery of Louis F. Vieschon, Bal- 
timore, Md., was recently closed for three 
weeks for improper use of substitutes. 

John E. Schaefer and Samuel Sindall, 
both of Baltimore, Md., were ordered to 
display a sign in their windows telling of 
their violation of the substitute rule. The 
former was also fined $75, which went to 
the Red Cross, 

The Claussen Catering Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., is to rebate two cents for 
every loaf of bread made in violation of 
the wheat flour ruling and which sold for 
12c. The bread should ordinarily have 
sold for 10c. All who purchased the 
bread will be entitled to the rebate. 

William Slovey, manager of the Qual- 
ity bakery, Newton, Kansas, must dis- 
pose of his interest in the business and 
cannot manage another bakery in the 
United States for the duration of the 
war, while the Sutorious bakery must dis- 
charge its head baker, Samuel Tush, and 
each of the bakeries pay $50 to the Red 
Cross as the result of not reporting all 
of their flour purchases to the Food Ad- 
ministration. 

The Kansas food administration issued 
an order, recently, forbidding Wolf’s 
bakery, Wichita, to make any more cakes, 
cookies or pastries until further instruc- 
tions, and also to pay $257.12 to the va- 
rious war activities. An investigation 
showed that Mr. Wolf had exceeded his 
allotment of flour unintentionally in the 
rush and confusion of an abnormally 
large business. 

J.C. Schroeter, baker, Manitowoc, Wis., 
was fined $200 for violation of the rule 
regarding use of substitutes. 

Dick Bros.’ bakery, Manitowoc, Wis., 
was ordered to pay $200 for exceeding its 
wheat allotment and using less than the 
required amounts of substitutes. 

. J. Zepf, Kansas City, Mo., was fined 


$100 for not adhering to the rules govern-— 


ing the use of substitutes. Fifteen other 
bakers were dismissed when they prom- 
ised to abide by the rule in the future. 

The H. Goldberg bakery and the Wil- 
mington bakery, St. Louis, were each 
fined $15 for alleged inaccuracies in their 
weekly reports to the administration. 

Failure to use the required amounts of 
substitutes in making bread caused Angelo 
Cordano, baker, Rochester, N. Y., to close 
his shop one week. 

Michial Lipani, Rochester, N. Y., was 
ordered to close his bakery one week for 
using too much wheat flour in bread. 

The Palermo Baking Co., Rochester, N. 
Y., obtained permission to pay a tine of 
$250 to the Red Cross instead of having 
to close its doors for one week. 

Sherak’s bakery and the Oriental bak- 
ery, Armenian bakeries of Los Angeles, 
Cal., were given the choice of closing their 
places for one day or having the evidence 
placed before the state commis- 
sioner. decided to close and to 
place cards in the windows of the bak- 
eries showing why they were closed. Both 
bakeries had failed to take out a federal 
license. 

The. bakery owned by Charles G. Vahl, 
Brownstown, Ind., was recently closed for 
90 days for alleged violation of the wheat 
substitute regulations. 

Six more bakers of San Francisco and 


* Oakland, Cal., have been ordered to close 


their shops for periods varying from one 
week to 15 — for infractions of the 
rules covering the use of substitutes. Each 
owner must also erect a large sign tell- 
ing why his place was closed. 

The licenses of J. Strauss, Bellingham, 
Wash., and of the Washington bakery, 
2552 South Yakima Avenue, Tacoma, 
Wash., have been revoked by the Food 
Administration. Six other bakeries. were 
ordered to bake only bread and rolls for 
varying periods. 

Because they used in excess of their 
wheat flour allotment, Thomas & Taylor, 
Fort Worth, Texas, were ordered to dis- 
continue baking products other than 
bread.and rolls, for 30 days, and the 
Herrle steam bakery, San Antonio, Texas, 
was given the same order for 55 days. 

The Jay Burns Baking Co., Omaha, 
Neb., has been ordered to stop baking 
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everything but bread and rolls. This or- 
der will result in the closing down of the 
large pie department operated by the 
company. : 





KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 26.—The flour 
situation with the bakers in this territory 
is improving rapidly. Practically all old 
flour has been cleaned up, and the bakers 
are using new Kansas flour alone, with 
excellent results. Every year seems to 
get rid of the old idea that new flour 
cannot be used until late in the fall, and 
that the baker ought to have a large stock 
of old flour to carry him over. 

Much better results have been obtained 
since the new flour has been used, espe- 
cially for the reason that the clean-up of 
the old season included all kinds of flour 
milled from wheat all the way from the 
Pacific Coast to the Mississippi River. 

As the flour situation gets better, so 
also does that of substitutes. Millers of 
corn flour are getting their product bet- 
ter all the time, and in the case of the 
larger bakers the proposition has settled 
down to practically corn flour, corn starch 
and white rye flour as substitutes. In 
some cases rolled oats and rice flour are 
being used, but only in small quantities. 
The bakers are able to get better bread 
now than ever before, and the demand 
keeps up wonderfully well. 

A great many bakers were in hopes the 
substitute rule would be amended, with 
at least 5 per cent reduction in the amount 
of substitute, but as time goes on they will 
be able to get even better results and a 
wonderful lot of wheat will have been 
saved. Shipments of flour and substitutes 
are somewhat tied up in this territory, on 
account of freight congestion, and bakers 
therefore should anticipate their wants 
a week or 10 days in advance of their 
usual requirements. 

A great deal of interest is being shown 
in this territory over the American Insti- 
tute of Baking. This proposition is un- 
doubtedly the greatest opportunity that 
was ever presented to the American bak- 
ers, and they are taking hold of it rapidly. 
We are surprised to note the number of 
small bakers who are signing pledges for 
memberships. More benefit will de- 
rived by the small bakers than the large 
ones, as the former are in more need of 
a practical school of education in the bak- 
ing art than their large competitors. 

Meetings are being held at all principal 
centers in this territory for the purpose 
of laying the matter before the bakers, 
and with great success. Chairman Win 
Campbell is in this vicinity for a few days 
helping out on the proposition, but will 
return to Washington in the near future. 

The recent ruling cutting the bakers 
down to 70 per cent of their sugar re- 
quirements has worked quite a hardship 
on the trade. Some cake bakers have 
turned to substitutes for sugar and are 
getting very good results, but there is 
nothing equal to granulated sugar for 
cake work. 

Oris B. Dunsiy. 





Rye Only Partial Substitute 

A rumor has been current in several 
cities this last week that the Food Ad- 
ministration has recognized rye flour as 
a substitute for wheat flour, and will con- 
sider it as such in future. 

There is no truth whatever in these 
stories, although rye flour millers are 
hopeful that some such action will be 
taken by the Food Administration short- 
ly. For the present, the old ruling ‘still 
holds, allowing bakers to use 5 per cent 
rye flour as a substitute in baking Victory 
bread. 

Food Administration Baking 104 Rules 
47-H, reads in part, as follows: 

“Effective immediately, rye flour or rye 
meal is permitted as a partial wheat flour 
substitute. It is permitted as a substi- 
tute up to one-fifth of the substitute re- 
quirements. For example, Victory bread 
may contain 75 lbs of wheat flour, 20 Ibs 
~ substitutes and five pounds of rye 

ur.” 





According to Dr. H. E. Barnard, food 
administrator for Indiana, the food ad- 
ministration no longer wishes to control 
the kind of shortening used by bakers in 
any product. Any animal fats are per- 
missible, the only provision being that 
they be used in the most eponsuaheal man- 
ner. 
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CONDENSED BUTTERMILK 


How It Is Produced and Its Uses—St. Paul © 


Man Holds Patents on Process—Its Ap- 

plication in Bread-Making 

A dispatch appeared in the daily press 
a week ago quoting an article from a 
bulletin issued by the American Chemical 
Society of New York concerning con- 
densed buttermilk, as produced under 
patents held by William Grelck, of St. 
Paul. The claim was made that all the 
nutritive value of the buttermilk is con- 
served in this product, and it is therefore 
especially suitable for use in bread-mak- 
ing. 

The bulletin adds: 

“From 8 to 10 Ibs of this material when 
added to a barrel of flour produce a re- 
sulting loaf of greater food value, since 
the milk protein helps to make up the de- 
ficiency of it in our present-day flour sub- 
stitutes. The vitamines of the butter fat 
help to define the structure of the bread, 
besides producing an agreeable milk 
flavor. The sugar of milk, aside from 
being of great food value, when combined 
with the dextrine in flour makes a fine 
brown crust at a comparatively low bak- 
ing temperature, so that it saves fuel and 
prevents unnecessary loss of moisture.” 

Mr. Grelck has prepared the following 
article on the subject for The North- 
western Miller: 

“Buttermilk as a by-product in cream- 
eries has largely been wasted, especially 
where great volumes are produced under 
one roof. It has been the desire of cream- 
ery men for years to solve the buttermilk 
problem, by turning it into a marketable 
product for human consumption. 

“My lifework has been in the manufac- 
ture of milk products, and several years 
ago I set to work by continual experi- 
menting to perfect a marketable butter- 
milk product. I succeeded, and for the 
process of manufacture I have obtained 
United States letters patent, and patents 
in Canada, New Zealand, Australia, and 
Argentina, with five other foreign coun- 
tries pending. 

“My process consists in heating the 
buttermilk while simultaneously agitat- 
ing it, so that the casein is fixed or coag- 
ulated into minutely divided particles 
which, upon concentration in vacuo, do 
not conglomerate or adhere, so that the 
casein precipitate consists of a protein 
sand which is readily attacked by the 
gastric juices and completely digestible. 

“This method enabled me to condense 
buttermilk to a semi-solid mass in vacuo 
by removing about 85 per cent of its wa- 
ter content, so that the finished product 
appears smooth and of ice-cream-like con- 
sistency. The average analysis is about 
as follows: Butter fat, 3.5 per cent; 
casein and albumen, 16 per cent; sugar of 
milk, 20 per cent; milk salts, 3.5 per cent; 
lactic acid, 4 per cent. 

“The art of ‘drying milk is well known 
to me; from a practical standpoint my 
experience is that, whenever it is possi- 
ble to manufacture a marketable milk 
product in wet form, it is preferable to 
the dry product, because the wet product 
retains its solubility and all milk quali- 
ties. I have concentrated my efforts and 
experimented along the line of manufac- 
turing wet milk products, for the above 
reasons. 

“The buttermilk before evaporating is 
heated to such a degree that all ferment- 
ing and pathogenic bacteria are destroyed. 
It is therefore absolutely safe in its use 
for bread-making and other edible pur- 
poses, the concentration in vacuo con- 
centrates the lactic acid, which is gen- 
erated by a pure lactic acid culture to an 
extent which permits no bacterial growth 
and makes the product self-preserving 
when excluded from the air. 

“Upon examining the constituents of 
condensed buttermilk we find that they 
are most ideally adapted to the art of 
bread-making, and from a dietary stand- 
point the butter fat is rich in vitamines 
and helps to define the structure in bread, 
besides producing that agreeable milk 
flavor. The sugar of milk is of great 
food value and, in combination with the 
dextrin formed from the starch of the 
flour during fermentation, makes a fine, 
brown crust at a comparatively low bak- 
ing temperature, so that it saves fuel and 
prevents unnecessary loss in moisture. 

“The milk protein helps to make up 
the deficiency of it in our present-day 
flour and substitutes; in fact, sufficient 
condensed buttermilk may be used for 
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dough-making so as to bake a protein- 
balanced bread, and surely milk protein 
in the above stated form is most ideally 
adapted to the purpose of increasing the 
protein content in leead. The minutely 
divided or fixed casein helps to produce 
a well-defined structure in bread, together 
with the gluten of wheat. 

“The milk salts are of great importance. 
The mono- and di-phosphates assist great- 
ly in salivary digestion, and are com- 
pletely assimilable and necessary for 
bone-building. The large amount of lime 
salts makes an ideal yeast food and ac- 
celerates fermentation. The lactic acid 
content in condensed buttermilk is of 
immediate importance in the art of bread- 
making. 

“In adding about 8 to 10 lbs of con- 
densed buttermilk per barrel of flour, the 
dough will have an acidity of approxi- 
mately 0.1 per cent of lactic acid, which 
prevents the growth of protein fermenting 
bacteria, especially mesentericus panis 
viscosi, the rope-producing spores. To- 
gether with the mono- and di-phosphates 
it stimulates the salivary glands during 
mastication, therefore makes bread pal- 
atable and appetizing. 

“The lactic acid has also a stimulating 
effect upon the metabolism, and acts as 
a disintegrator of fiber and protein dur- 
ing digestion, but the most important 
value of it to the bakers consists in that 
it produces healthy yeast growth and 
keeps the yeast from degenerating; in 
fact, it regulates fermentation. 

“Condensed buttermilk contains all the 
elements necessary for a yeast food, viz., 
carbohydrates, protein, and salts of which 
the larger percentage consists of potash 
and phosphoric acid. 

“Baking experiments have shown that 
condensed buttermilk is especially adapt- 
ed to the art of bread-making, and its 
manufacture solves the problem of turn- 
ing a heretofore wasted by-product into 
a valuable food product. Condensed but- 
termilk is now being manufactured at 
Grand Forks, N. D., and Duluth, Minn., 
and is being successfully used by bakers 
as an ingredient for bread, cookies and 
cakes.” 





According to an order issued by How- 
ard Heinz, Pennsylvania food adminis- 
trator, bakeries will be required to seg- 
regate delivery costs so that the exact de- 
livery cost of bread may be determined 





by the administration at any time. The 
order followed an investigation in Scran- 
ton, where it was reported that drivers 
were making as high as $75 a week work- 
ing on a commission. 





BAKERY NOTES 

Gerlach Baking Co., Beaumont, Texas, 
increased capital stock to $30,000. 

Fire recently destroyed the Normal 
bakery, Denton, Texas. Loss nominal. 

The bakeries of Brackett & Castle, and 
J. Ckala, both of Frazee, Minn., recently 
burned. 

Lebanon, Pa., master bakers have de- 
cided to make only wheatless pies from 
now on. 

The Sandusky (Ohio) Baking Co. will 
build a two-story shop at a cost of 
$10,000. 

R. O. Shee will rebuild his bakery at 
Alexandria, La., which burned at a loss 
of $3,000. 

The bakery of F. R. Martin, Belle 
Plaine, Iowa, is now being run by E. E. 
Hammond. 

Goodman & Sons, matzoth bakers, New 
York City, are building a $10,000 addition 
to their plant. 

The New England Bakery Co., Boston, 
Mass., will build an 89x179-ft, 2-story 
bakery, at a cost of $85,000. 

A decrease of one-sixteenth of a cent 
per pound is shown in the cost of making 
bread in Canada during May. 

The Yakima, Wash., bakers have voted 
to discontinue the “war economy” plan 
of closing Sundays and evenings. 

Martin Tack, proprietor of the Purity 
Bakery, Oil City, Pa., has absorbed the 
plant and business of the Hays Bakery 
Co 


The master bakers at El Paso, Texas, 
decided unanimously to discontinue the 
manufacture of doughnuts and fried 
cakes. 

A card system to keep track of the 
sales of bread, flour and flour products 
has been in effect at Bisbee, Ariz., since 
July 1. 

An incendiary fire destroyed the bak- 
ery of George Shoemaker, Longswamp, 
Pa., entailing a loss of several thousand 
dollars. 

Bakers of New Orleans, La., who re- 
cently were drafted, were entertained at 


a dinner given by the Master Bakers’ As- . 


sociation. 
The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Boss Bakers’ 
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Business Association and the Brooklyn 
German Boss Bakers’ Association have 
amalgamated. 

Because his two sons have joined Uncle 
Sam’s force, August Rauser, of Balti- 
more, Md., has closed his bakery until 
further notice. 

Bakers of Tacoma, Wash., have organ- 
ized to help further the movement to 
conserve food. Wallace MacPherson was 
elected chairman. 

The Huber Baking Co., Wilmington, 
Del., in its plant at Ninth and Union 
streets, will install a travelling oven, at 
a cost of $5,000. 

The Kansas food administration has no- 
tified bakers that they will be held re- 
sponsible for any violation of food rules 
by their employees. 

The Montana Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry is holding its first annual 
convention in Helena this week. William 
C. Busche is president. 

The Stroehmann Vienna Bakery, 
Wheeling, W. Va., has changed its name 
to the Stroehmann Baking Co. Fred G. 
Stroehmann is manager. 

John C. Mann, proprietor of the Doug- 
las House, at Houghton, has been appoint- 
er captain of the Bakers’ Service Board 
in the upper peninsula of Michigan. 

Pound loaves are no longer permissible 
in some of the western states. Loaves 
must weigh three-quarters of a pound or 
1¥% lbs. The 114-lb loaf retails at 17c. 

The “oven-to-home” system instituted 
by the Haller Baking Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
some time ago, has made a decided hit 
with the trade, and the business is grow- 
ing. 

Dr. W. F. Gephart, St. Louis food ad- 
ministrator, has sent notices to all bakers 
in his territory that no more cakes are to 
be prepared with icing or other sugar 
coatings. 

Howard Heinz, food administrator for 
Pennsylvania, has notified all bakers that 
a 60-day notice will be given in advance 
of any change in the 25 per cent substi- 
tute rule as it applies to balers 

The Jones-Regan Pie Co. Detroit, 
Mich., forced out of business by war con- 
ditions, is now in a position to pay its 
debts. The Independent Beverage Co. 
had loaned the pie concern $13,000 to buy 
raisins and pineapples. These were sold 
by the receiver at a profit of $1.75 per 
box, and the resulting profit almost set- 
tled the indebtedness. 





Attractive Plant of the Old Homestead Bakery, San Francisco, It Does its Delivering With Fifteen Walker Electric Trucks 
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NEW YORK 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 21.—The east- 
ern bakery situation is practically un- 
changed with the exception that with the 
opportunity presented in July for the 
purchase of new-crop supplies the stocks 
now in bakers’ hands are more plentiful, 
and there is not the same demand for 
flour that previously existed. 

The trade usually has a decrease in out- 
put during the summer months, and this 
season has been no exception to the rule, 
but since the breaking of the period of 
extremely hot weather there has been 
some revival of the bread business, and 
probably it soon will be back to normal. 

The baking trade has been heavily over- 
stocked with flour substitutes, and is mak- 
ing every effort to reduce the amount of 
these on hand. The demand for rye flour 
is only about 10 per cent of normal, while 
that for rye bread seems to be increas- 
ing, which would indicate that these sub- 
stitutes are being used in rye bread to a 
considerably greater proportion than for- 
merly. 

There is one important feature of the 
bread business to which the proper con- 
sideration is apparently not being given. 
That is that, by reason of the use of sub- 
stitutes, the actual baking period is great- 
ly lengthened, with the, result that the 
same quantity of baked loaves cannot be 
produced in the same time as when only 
wheat flour is used, consequently the pro- 
duction cost per loaf is increased. This 
in the case of large bakeries must be a 
very important factor, materially affect- 
ing earnings. 

Another and more important factor is 
the cost of labor, which is continually on 
the increase, so that, unless bakers make 
some change in prices, it would seem that 
the business cannot be conducted at even 
a small profit. 

Flour prices have been quite uniform 
during the last month, except those of 
soft winter wheat, which have been stead- 
ily declining. ‘There is no demand for 
them whatever. Spring and Kansas flours 
have ranged $11.15@11.40, winters $10.25 
@1040 and rye $9@11, jute, the widest 
range known for a long while. 

Substitutes are in very light demand. 
Barley flour is quoted at $9.50@9.75 per 
bbl, jute, corn flour $5@5.60 per 100 
lbs, cotton, and rice flour is firm at 10@ 
10%4¢ per Ib. 

W. QaucKENBUSH. 





Bakers Should Observe Rules 

C. H. Bailey, Bakery Division repre- 
sentative of the Federal Food Adminis- 
tration for Minnesota, recently closed for 
a week the shop of I. M. Berman, 1501 
South Fifth Street, Minneapolis, for not 
living up to the regulations of the Ad- 
ministration. Cases are now pending 
against some other bakers for the same 
offense. 

Many bakers do not seem to know what 
is required of them, either through ignor- 
ance or carelessness. They fail to realize 
the seriousness of their obligation to the 
government. Some, whose business has 
increased rapidly, go ahead and use what 
wheat flour they need to fill their orders, 
and apparently forget all about their 
pledges. The state administration, so 
far, has shown a willingness to go out of 
its way if necessary to assist bakers and 
get them straightened out, but from now 
on violators will be punished. 





Dunwoody Trains Navy Bakers 


A class of 50 navy bakers is being 
trained continuously at the Dunwoody In- 
stitute in Minneapolis. This means that 
every three months 50 trained navy bak- 
ers are transferred to active duty. Dur- 
ing their training they are on pay, get 
subsistence, and are furnished with cloth- 
ing and medical attention. 

There are undoubtedly bakers through- 
out the United States who are subject to 
draft, and who would prefer such train- 
ing to going into service without special 
training, and without the assurance that 
they will be able to follow baking after 
getting into service. Men who qualify in 
the baking department at the Dunwoody 
Institute, at the completion of their 
course are transferred as navy bakers with 
a rating, and during the entire period of 
the war will be actively engaged in baking 
in the navy. 

The men who are joining these classes 
Tepresent the very best type of manhood, 
and some of them are making remarkable 
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records. Navy baking is, in every respect, 
as important and interesting as army 
baking, and offer just as great a future. 

Any baker in the draft age, who can get 
released by his draft board, and would 
like to take such training as described 
above, should write direct to the Naval 
Headquarters, 41 South Seventh Street, 
Minneapolis, for further particulars. Men 
are being recruited for new classes each 
month, 





Death of Charles G. Zalesky 


Word was received Aug. 4 that Charles 
G. Zalesky, formerly of St. Paul, had died 
in a hospital in Tours, France, on June 
27, of acute edema of the lungs. 

Charles G. Zalesky, while a young man, 
was one of the most prominent and aggres- 
sive bakers of St. Paul. He was secre- 
tary of the St. Paul Doughman’s Club 





from the time it was organized until last 
December, when he enlisted in the army. 
He went to Jefferson Barracks at St. 
Louis, where he was appointed instruc- 
tor of a baking company in connection 
with the Aviation Corps. Later, he was 
transferred to Jacksonville, Fla. and 
promoted to be a corporal of Baking 
Company No. 325. Early in the spring, 
he went with his company to France 
where, on account of his knowledge and 
training, he was made a sergeant. 

J. C. Zalesky, another St. Paul baker, 
is his brother. 


A POSTHUMOUS LETTER 


The following letter from Sergeant 
Zalesky, written from Tours, France, 
June 10, and addressed to the Dough- 
man’s Club of St. Paul, arrived some 
time after notice of his death had been 
received: 

“No doubt you will be interested to 
know a few things about the baking busi- 
ness in France. All the places here are 
small retailers who bake bread exclusive- 
ly. First, the stores seem to be identical 
to each other. A small marble counter 
with a counter-balance scale and bread 
knife that is similar to a paper cutter. 

“A neat shelf of glass supported with 
brass rods along one side of the wall and 
one in the window. These are filled with 
bread, which is stood on its ends, said 
bread being some 30 inches long, 6 inches 
wide, and about 4 deep. The bread is 
of good color, fair grain, although in 
some instances quite porous. 

“The bread has the appearance of a 
graham loaf, and although sponge doughs 
seem to be prevalent, still lacks its re- 
taining taste after being a day old. Some 
mixers which I noted were of the yeast- 
mixing type that the Fleischmann Co. has 
at its St. Paul office. z 

“This bread could be greatly improved 
with a straight dough method as a mix- 
ing of a foreign substance, say barley or 
corn, renders the flour into a weaker 
state, and by short punches and straight 
dough system a much sweeter. flavor. is to 
be had. 

“To get back to the refailer’s store, will 
say that often bread is seen piled on the 
floor. The places are neat, although the 


shops are the opposite. No bread is 
wrapped, it often being carried three or 
four loaves in plain view, and each being 
some 30 inches in length makes quite a 
handful. 

“The translation for bakery is boulan- 
gerie, same appearing over each store. 
One bakery in Tours has a very neat 
store. It would be a credit to our city, 
but just when I was admiring this place, 
in comes Mr. Doughman, and his appear- 
ance was enough to drive away trade. 
Moral, ‘If you cannot come into your 
store neat, stay out.’ 

“This city has a scenic river, and at 
present being at low tide, the old Roman 
road that was built in the eleventh een- 
tury lies-plainly visible. Indeed it is in 
very good condition, same being made of 
stone. 

“Wishing the club success, I hope that 
competition in St. Paul will be turned to 
co-operation instead.” 





Minnesota Bakers’ Service Board 

At a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Minnesota Bakers’ Service 
Committee, held in Minneapolis recently, 
it was decided to increase the number of 
the executive committee from 7 to 12. 
The members of the executive committee 
now are: Lewis F. Bolser, chairman, 
Thomas O’Conner, J. J. Regan, C. A. 
Keene, H. W. Zinsmaster, L. F. W. Meese, 
Anton Gleissner, B. O. O’Donnell, J. C. 
Lewis, L. H. Day, Frank A. Watson, and 
Robert T. Beatty. 

The Minnesota Bakers’ Service Board 
is actively co-operating with the National 
body, and is carrying on an aggressive 
educational campaign-among the bakers 
of the state. A unit has been organized 
in Minneapolis with a lieutenant from 
each ward, George H. Filbert as captain. 
This unit will meet the first Monday in 
each month to report progress. An effort 
will be made to have a speaker present 
at each meeting to talk on some vital topic. 
A similar unit has been organized in St. 
Paul, with M. A. Dittenhofer as captain. 

At a recent meeting held in St. Paul, a 
research committee was appointed, com- 
posed of L. F. W. Meese, chairman, C. H. 
Bailey, J. C. Summers, Anton Gleissner, 
and Edward Corrigan. The duties of this 
committee will be to investigate new 
formulas, etc., and have experiments 
made with them in various laboratories 
before giving them to the trade. . At pres- 
ent, it is working on a sugar substitute. 

The Minnnesota Bakers’ Service Com- 
mittee plans to publish monthly an of- 
ficial bulletin, in which it will endeavor 
to keep the bakers of the state acquainted 
with the activities of the committees in 
the various districts; new regulations and 
interpretations of same; information re- 
garding new formulas; substitutes, and 
all matters pertaining to the bakery 
trade. 





Burns’ Pie Bakery Reopened 

The pie department of the Jay Burns 
Baking Co., at Omaha, Neb., which was 
closed by order of the Food Administra- 
tion Aug. 5, was allowed to be reopened 
Aug. 15. . 

An investigation ordered by the Ad- 
ministration disclosed the fact that, 
through a clerical error, the pie and pas- 
try department had exceeded its wheat 
flour allotment by about 12 bbls. At the 
same time, the bread and rolls depart- 
ment: had effected a saving of 371 bbls of 
wheat flour in the period under investiga- 
tion. 





Sugar Regulations Unchanged 


Frank S. Pool, Sugar Division repre- 
sentative of the federal Food Administra- 
tion for Minnesota, is authority for the 
statement that no new regulations re- 
garding the use of sugar by bakers have 
been issued this month, and that, so far as 
he knows, none are contemplated either to 
decrease or increase the allowance. 

Mr. Pool says: “Many bakers started in 
July on the same plan as before, and ex- 
hausted their sugar allowance early in 
the month, so were obliged to use up their 
August allowance, in part at least, to 
make good some loans they had obtained 
from various sources. These bakers are 
now very hard pressed for enough sugar 
to take care of their ordinary require- 
ments. 

“Some bakers have eliminated a great 
many articles formerly requiring consid- 
erable sugar. Many are now icing cakes 
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very thinly and on top only, and make 
their icing from the white of egg, marsh- 
mallow powder and glucose, to a large 
extent. In some cases, they use no sugar 
whatever outside that contained in the. 
marshmallow powder. 

“A great many bakers have stopped al- 
together the practice of sprinkling sugar, 
or a mixture of sugar with cinnamon, 
corn starch, or anything of that sort, on 
the outside of cookies, cakes, etc.” 





Northwestern Bakery Notes 

L. F. W. Meese, of Minneapolis, at- 
tended a meeting of St. Louis County 
bakers at Duluth, and explained sugar 
and flour regulations. 

Nels G. Jensen, a Minneapolis boy, was 
run over by an army truck and killed, 
while attending the army bakers’ school 
at Chickamauga Park, Ga. 

Lewis F. Bolser, C. H. Bailey and 
Frank S. Pool, of Minneapolis, recently 
went to Farmington, Minn., and organized 
the bakers and merchants of Dakota 
County into a conservation unit. 

Rae Haynes, a son of H. C. Haynes, 
formerly manager of the St. Paul Bread 
Co., and later of the Haynes Bread Co., 
of St. Paul, is a sergeant in Co. A, 15th 
U. S. Reserve Engineers. He has been 
with his regiment in France since July, 
1917, 

Visiting bakers in Minneapolis last 
week were: Charles Barth, of Rock Island, 
Ill., and James Johnstone, of Boone, Iowa. 
Mr. Johnstone has leased the store ad- 
joining his bakery and is planning to in- 
stall a lot of new machinery, one brick 
oven and one Middleby oven. While here 
he purchased a divider. 

The federal food administration for 
Minnesota is issuing bimonthly a four- 
page bulletin called “Official Food News.” 
In this it comments on new regulations, 
and gives information concerning current 
conditions and the need for continued 
food conservation. Also many other items 
of importance to the trade. 





Substitutes a Market Factor 

The Pittsburgh representative of a 
northwestern mill comments on trade as 
follows: 

General business conditions in this sec- 
tion were never better. They exceed the 
brightest prospects. 

As to flour conditions, both families 
and bakers are hoping for definite in- 
structions from the Food Administration 
which will permit a reduction in the 
amount of substitutes. A great many 
feel that a reduction would save wheat, 
in the sense that there would not be so 
much waste. It is of course true that in 
some places wheat has been wasted, be- 
cause the products made from wheat 
mixed with substitutes are not salable or 
eatable. If the amounts of substitutes are 
reduced for consumers, the family trade 
business will in my judgment respond 
quickly, and there would be free buying 
on the part of the jobbing trade. 

There is not any question about bakers’ 
business. Every indication points toward 
bakers being in position to make about 
as much stuff as they can, and finding a 
ready market for same. 





A Model Army Camp Bakery 

The bakery at Camp Wadsworth, S. C., 
is said to be a model of its kind. It is 
housed in a wooden building with con- 
crete floors, and is equipped with motor- 
driven dough mixer, and two large port- 
able ovens, with a capacity of 30,000 lbs 
of bread daily. 

The bakery, which is the 363rd Field 
Bakery Company, is in command of 
Lieutenant Malcolm R. McDonald, of 
Minneapolis. Prior to enlisting in the 
army, Lieutenant McDonald was district 
manager in Washington, D. C., for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

The bakery company is composed of 
100 men, all of whom have had to take 
preliminary courses in baking. An elab- 
orate course of army field baking is con- 
ducted in connection with the cantonment 
bakery. Six men, headed by a sergeant, 
are sent out 10 to 15 miles from camp, 
with a complete field equipment consist- 
ing of tents, ovens, mixing troughs, pans, 
etc. They take with them supplies to 
last for two days, and are taught to bake 
bread in the field. The bakers in the 
camp are also taught how to handle sub- 
stitutes in order to obtain the highest pos- 
sible results, 
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BAKERS’ MASS MEETING 


Annual Convention of National Association in 
Chicago Sept. 17-20—Important Topics 
for All Branches of Industry 

Three things which are closest to the 
minds and hearts of every worth-while 
baker in the United States have been 
chosen as the principal topics for consid- 
eration at the mass meeting of bakers 
called for Chicago, Sept. 17-20. At the 
same time the regular annual convention 
of the National Association of Master 
Bakers will take place to permit an elec- 
tion of officers and a revision of the con- 
stitution. All the principal meetings will 
be mass meetings, open to all bakers in 
the United States without regard to mem- 
bership. 

The topics which will have one day each 
for their consideration are: “Regulations” 
—the revised regulations probably will 
be ready for distribution at the date set 
for the conference; “Education”—an ex- 

lanation will be made of the American 

nstitute for Baking which is now occu- 
pying the activity of bakery leaders 
throughout the United States; and “Com- 
pensation”—what the baker should re- 
ceive for his services and his wares under 
existing conditions. 

Each of these subjects will be divided 
into proportionate topics, and each topic 
will be handled by the best. men available 
in the United States. The programme 
will be a practical one, and practical 
bakers will have a very conspicuous place 
in each day’s division of time. 

In addition to the central mass meet- 
ings there will be a number of confer- 
ences and round-table discussions for 
groups of bakers who have special prob- 
lems. These round-table meetings will 
occupy the afternoons of the three days, 
the mornings of which will be taken up 
with the general meeting. 

Among the special groups which will 
have meetings provided for them are: 
wholesale and retail bakers, pie bakers, 
cracker bakers, matzoth bakers, pretzel 
bakers, state chairmen of the National 
Service Board, board of trustees of the 
American Institute for Baking, presidents 
ef state and local baker organizations, 
baker superintendents, and other ge 
of bakers not included in any of the 
above signified for such meetings. 

The programme committee is in cor- 
respondence with a number of the most 
prominent men in the country with a 
view to securing them for places on the 
programme. In order that there may be 
no disappointments, an effort will be made 
to avoid announcements until the pres- 
ence of the speaker is reasonably certain 
at Chicago. 

The programme committee is very anx- 
ious to have the forthcoming meeting the 
most helpful in the history of the baking 
industry. To this end suggestions will be 
welcome, but they must come early, as it 
will be impossible to change the pro- 
gramme after the next two or three weeks. 
Suggestions should be mailed to J. M. 
Bell, Royal Insurance Building, Chicago; 
or to T. T. Frankenberg, 16 East Broad 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 








No Price on Lard Substitutes 

Because the size of the coming cotton 
crop cannot yet be predicted with ac- 
curacy, manufacturers of lard substi- 
tutes closed their two-day conference at 
Washington without making recommenda- 
tions concerning a price to be set on cot- 
tonseed oil. 

Committees appointed made reports on 
the industry generally, and co-operation 
to help in winning the war was discussed. 
The rules and regulations recently pro- 
mulgated by the Food Administration 
were heartily indorsed. 

The War Service Committee, which is 
a permanent organization, and the oil 
millers’ committee were invited by repre- 
sentatives of farmers, who grow products 
from which vegetable oils are made, to 
meet in Washington Aug. 26 for a gener- 
al discussion of their problems. The Food 
* Administration has no official connection 
with this meeting. 

Among the organizations that sent rep- 
resentatives by invitation to the meeting 
just closed were the National and South- 
ern Wholesale Grocers’ Associations, the 
Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion, the National Peanut Cleaners’ and 
Shellers’ Association, and the Wholesale 
Bakers’ Supply Houses. 
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FOUR-DAY PROGRAM 
(Subject to modification) 


MASS MEETING OF AMERICAN BAKERS 


and the 21st Convention of the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER BAKERS 


Hotel Sherman’ 
Chicago, Illinois. 
September 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1918 


MONDAY, SEPT. 16 


Registration—all day. 

Meeting of Executive Committee, N.A.M.B., 10 a.m. 

Meeting of Trustees, American Institute of Baking. 

Luncheon to past-presidents, N.A.M.B., tendered by President Henry Stude. 


TUESDAY MORNING, SEPT. 17 
General subject: RecuLation 
MASS MEETING 


Call to order and statement of purpose...Henry W. Stude, Houston, Texas, 
- Pres. National Assn. of Master Bakers 


Sesetoriont; Owed... 04:0 bicde% abn cn ssn Hind Win M. Campbell, Kansas City, Mo., 
Chairman Nat’! Bakers’ Service Board 


“The Government’s Winter Program for 


the Baking Industry” ................ Harry D. Tipton, New York City 
“Wheat’’—A message from the plant 

Py lr eee cree ere Luther Burbank, Santa Rosa. Cal. 
“Bakers and the Wheat Supply”......... Hon. Davis F. Houston, Washington, D.C., 


Secretary of Agriculture 


There is a definite possibility that Herbert Hoover, U. S. Food Administra- 
tor, will address the bakers of America at this session. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, SEPT. 17 
SEPARATE MEETINGS 


1. First Session of the National Association of Master Bakers. 
President’s Annual Address. 
Reports of Officers. 
Presentation and Discussion of Revised Constitution. 
Appointment of Nominating Committee. 

Conference of Cracker Bakers. 

Conference of Pie Bakers. 

Conference of Matzoth Bakers. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING, SEPT. 18 
General subject: Epucation 
MASS MEETING 


“Fallow Fields for the Baker to Culti- 
WES” cdehebs Jes Geecddedseneduecrare Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, ¢ 
' Chief of Bureau of Chemistry, 
U. 8S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington. 
“What Organized Intelligence Does”..... Dr. C. A. Prosser, 
‘ Chairman Federal Board of Vocational 
. Education, Washington, D. C, 
“That Baker's Need of Technical Train- 
are ey oes eye ye ee eee ae Cc. M. Quick, Portland, Maine 
S. W. Tredway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
W. M. Foley, San Francisco, Cal. 
“The American Institute of Baking’’..... R. L. Corby, Washington 
H. W. Zinsmaster, Duluth. 
“Report of the Organization Committee”. Win M. Campbell, Chairman, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


“The Government Approves” ............ Bernard Flexner, Chicago, 


For the U. S. Treasury Department 
Ratification by the Industry 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, SEPT. 18 
SEPARATE MEETINGS 
1. Second Session of the National Association of Master Bakers. 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Place of Next Annual Meeting — 
Report of Trade Relations Committee—C. N. Power, Chairman, 
: L. C. Boyle, Counsel. 
2. Conference of State, Group-State and Local Association and Bakers’ Club Presi- 
dents and other officers. : 
Conference of Shop Superintendents. 
Conference of Rttail Bakers. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, SEPT. 18 


Get Together Dinner 
(Not a Banquet) 


*e 


THURSDAY MORNING, SEPT. 19 
SEPARATE MEETINGS 


1. Third Session of the National Association of Master Bakers 
Election of Officers 
Vote on Revised Constitution. 


Conference of Wholesale Bakers. 
Conference of Sales and Advertising Managers. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, SEPT. 19 
MASS MEETING 
General subject: Compensation 
“Mathematics of Making Bread and C. N. Power, Pueblo, Colo. 


gogo 


DROME”. avis c bho sys cedstsweredeescedes 
“Profiteering and the Law of Compensa- 
CGE vale edad v.co'e Cab ph abide ovaps deta L. C. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo. 
“Woman's Place in Induetrv” +s++:-:Mes, TAs CiySs Clarke. Wasnington, 
Editor, Pictorial Review. 
‘“‘Man Shall Not Live by Bread Alone”....Governor Frank O. Lowdon of Illinois. 


FRIDAY MORNING, SEPT. 20 


' General subject: ApmInistraTIon 


1. Final Session of the National Association of Master Bakers. 
(Open to all bakers in attendance) 

Discussion of Association activities under a new constitution. 

Announcement of standing committees by new president. 


-~ wr 


tute of Baking. 


Statement from the Board of Trustees (or Board of Governors) American Insti- 
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CHICAGO 


NEW-CROP FLOUR LOOKS GOOD 


Cuicaco, I1t., Aug. 22.—Bakers gen- 
erally have very little to complain of with 
reference to the supply of flour, espe- 
cially for bread-making. Since the north- 
western crop has been harvested and a 
few mills in the southern part of Min- 
nesota and that territory have been grind- 
ing the new grain, receipts have im- 
proved materially. New flour from the 
spring wheat states which has arrived 
has not been fully tested as to its baking 
qualities, but in the dust it looks fine. 

Many bakers are more than pleased with 
the flour from the Southwest. One or two 
of the larger ones in Chicago that have 
heretofore stuck closely to spring wheat 
flour when the prices were equal to those 
of the Southwest have shown a strong in- 
clination to bake bread from hard wheat 
flour. There is very little difference in 
the price, quotations being nominally 
$10.40@ 10.65, in cotton ¥,’s, Chicago. 


STOCKS OF SUBSTITUTES LARGE 


The main complaint by bakers is con- 
cerning substitutes. There are very large 
stocks here, mainly barley and corn flours. 
The rice riots in Japan of late have caused 
a scarcity of this commodity. Rice flour 
is liked by bakers, but it is high and 
searce. A product manufactured in Chi- 
cago, made of corn, and similar to edible 
starch, has found more favor than any 
other substitute. 


RYE FLOUR 


The consumption of rye flour by Chi- 
cago bakers has increased in the last two 
or three weeks, now that the flour is used 
in the amount of 5 per cent as a substi- 
tute. Some rye mills have decreased their 
output, due to their inability to dispose of 
the dark flour. This is a drug in Chicayo 
and is hard of sale even at as low as $6.50 
bbl, while white patent is selling quite 
freely at around $9.40@10, in cotton 1/,’s. 


OPEN-AIR BAKESHOPS A NOVELTY 


The Federal System of Bakers, which 
was organized in Denver some time ago, 
is installing bakeshops in Chicago. They 
are quite unique, inasmuch as some of 
the equipment is the invention of this or 
ganization, and all, including the ovens, 
is out in the open, in view of the public. 
The first shop to be opened in Chicago is 
located at North Broadway and Wilson 
Avenue, and has been in operation about 
a month. 

The daily output of bread ranges ac- 
cording to the wants of the public as the 
baking continues throughout the day. Sat- 
urday of last week the bread sales amount- 
ed to 2,500 loaves. The 24-02 loaf retail 
at 15c, and the 12-o0z loaf at 10c. Brea: 
and rolls are the only products made. The 
principal of the organization, in speakiny 
of the gt bay of the institution, state: 
that it is the intention to work east a 
fast as possible. It already has 40 bak 
eries throughout the West and Southwest 


NATIONAL BAKERS’ ANNUAL MEETING 


gegen 5 2 Bell, of the National Asso 
ciation of Master Bakers, is very active «| 
present in arranging the programme fo: 


.the annual meeting of the association to |. 


held here Sept. 17-20 at Hotel Sherman. 
He has announced that the order of busi- 
ness at the meetings is going to be nl 
only an analysis of utility financing, ):'' 
also of pretty nearly everything that p:'- 
tains to the conduct of commercial b:ak- 
ers, in war-times especially. 

He calls attention to news from Wa:)- 
ington that in all probability it will t:\e 
another year to defeat the Kaiser, and 
on top of that that we must reckon \'(/ 
a year or two of reconstruction, so t/t 
the matter for bakers and other business 
men to consider will continue to be wir 
business for some time to come. 


NOTES 


The Retail Merchant Bakers of Chicaz0 
have announced through their secret’) 
that the first annual convention of t!'> 
organization will be held in Chicago, O:' 
22-23, at the Hotel Sherman. 

There has been no change in the su!) 
stitute regulations in this state, except © 
garding rye flour and rye meal. Under 
the new rule, a baker may produce brea‘ 
containing 75 lbs wheat flour, 20 Ibs sub 
stitutes and 5 lbs rye flour. 

C. H. CHAtten. 











Business Good in Northwest 


The manager of a large Twin City 
cracker factory writes: 

The consumption of our products is 
much heavier now than ever before. We 
account for this in two ways, first, the 
exceptionally | egy business condition of 
the country, due to splendid crops, and 
second, to the fact that consumers aré 
obliged to purchase a larger percentage 
of cakes and cookies, on account of their 
inability to secure much sugar. 

We are having a strenuous time endeav- 
oring to take care of the business that 
comes to us, with the allotment of sugar 
that we have on hand, which is intended 
to be, and in fact is, all that we can se- 
cure for the months of July, August and 
September. 

That we may co-operate and work in 
conjunction with the Food Administra- 
tion, we have from time to time discon- 
tinued the manufacture of a large num- 
ber of varieties in which a large amount 
of sugar was necessary, and also of a 
great many varieties that were covered 
with icing, which necessitated the use of 
a great deal of sugar, also using all the 
information at our command to conserve 
to the utmost, the consumption of sugar. 

What we find is of material assistance 
toward this end is the introducing, which 
we have done, of several very palatable 
varieties of cakes in which a combination 
of molasses, coconut and nut meats have 
been used, molasses of course taking the 
place of sugar. The last named is the 
most practical way of relieving the pres- 
sure on sugar. We give our salesmen spe~ 
cific instructions that they must intro- 
duce these varieties to the exclusion of 
others in which sugar has been used. 





CRACKER NOTES 

The National Biscuit Co. has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on 
its preferred stock. 

The National Biscuit Co.’s roll of honor 
contains the names of 1,530 employees 
who have joined the colors. 

The National Biscuit Co. is completing 
a splendid seven-story factory at Pitts- 
burgh. It covers a city block. 

The Corn Products Refining Co. is 
oversold for three months on cerelose 
sugar, and has withdrawn from the mar- 
ket. 

The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. is running 
ahead of all previous records and at the 
tate of $30,000,000 gross business this 
year, 

Because of increasing business in To- 
ledo, the. National Biscuit Co. is buildin 
a warehouse at Lucas and Eleven 
streets, and will occupy it by Oct. 1. 

lhe total estate left by the late Adol- 
phus W. Green, or r and president 
of the National Biscuit Co., aggregated 
$2,500,000, and is to be equally divided 
among his five children. 

\. R. Davis was recently appointed 
manager of the Erie, Pa., branch of the 
National Biscuit Co., 4a A. W. 
Yerrington of the New York es, who 
was temporarily filling the position. 

The Reading (Pa.) Baking & Pretzel 
Co. has applied for a charter. In addi- 
tion to bread, it will bake cakes, crack- 
ers, pretzels, etc. O. D. Tuckey, F. J. 
Locper, H. S, Hassler and E. F. Stroeber 
are the principals. 

Plans and specifications for .the new 
building of the Pelican Cracker Factory, 
New Orleans, La., are being prepared and 
construction will begin at once. It will 
cost $125,000, be four stories high, of re- 
enforced concrete, and ‘nothing will be 
omitted to make it one of the most mod- 
ern daylight factories in the South. 

Several meetings have been held be- 
tween bakers and the federal food admin- 
istrator for Minnesota, looking toward a 
reduction in the use of sugar in icings, 
fillings and coverings for cakes, cookies, 
etc. Also to eliminate, if possible, the 
manufacture of heavily decorated birth- 
day and wedding cakes. 

The blowing out of a pilot light caused 
an explosion in an oven and partially 
wrecked the bakery of the Kroger Gro- 
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cery & Baking Co., at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The explosion occurred when the fore- 
man in the cracker department attempted 
to relight the pilot light. Three em- 
ployees were injured, and the plant dam- 
aged to the extent of $5,000.. 

Another instance of the adaptability 
of women to assume unusual duties and 
to discharge same successfully is fur- 
nished by Miss Jess Wilson, who is at 
present traffic manager for the National 
Biscuit Co., at Minneapolis. Notwith- 
standing the increased detail work brought 
about by federal control of railroads, 
Miss Wilson is handling her important 
position very satisfactorily. 

Mrs. Shepardson, wife of Harry R. 
Shepardson, manager of the Minneapolis 
branch of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., 
died nearly in August. For the last year 
she took an active interest in. all war 
work, and was connected with several 
relief societies here. She is survived by 
her husband, three daughters and a son, 
Harry R. Shepardson, Jr., who is a ser- 
geant in Co, A, 50Ist Battalion, 20th U. 
S. Engineers, now in active service in 
France. 





Bakery Brands Registered 


plying to bakery Br megs furnished 
the Trade-Mark Title Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been favorably acted upon by 
the Patent Office at Washington: 

“Kernello”; No. 109,212. Owner, Bailey 
F. Williamson, Gainesville, Fla.. Used on 
bread. 

“Del Monte”; No. 110,091. Owner, Cal- 
ifornia Packing Co., San Francisco. Used 
on canned rice, noodles, macaroni, tap- 
ioca, rolled oats and dry rice. 

Figure of a four-leafed clover, circle; 
No. 110,256. Owner, Merchants’ Biscuit 
Co., Denver, Colo. Used on cakes, crack- 
ers, and biscuits. 

“Tl Gatto Nero”; No. 110,839. Owner, 
Guano & Raggio, Inc., Philadelphia. Used 
on alimentary pastes, covering all kinds 
of macaroni. 

“Butterette”; No. 110,434. Owner, Ed- 
ucator Food Co., Boston. Used on crack- 
ers, cakes and biscuits. ~ 

“Sumore”; No. 111,174. Owner, Guano 
& Raggio, Inc., Philadelphia. Used on 
macaroni and fancy alimentary pastes. 

“Livingston’s”; No. 110,605. Owner, 
Livingston Baking Co., Chicago. Used 
on bread. 

“Victory”; No. 109,482. Owner, Three 
Minute Noodle Co., New York. Used on 
noodles. 





Mill Wins Suit Against Bakery 

On April 3, 1915, the Chippewa Mill- 
ing Co., of Montevideo, Minn., shipped 
a carload of flour to the Old Jersey Model 
Baking Co. at Hoboken, N. J., via Chica- 
go, Milwaukee & St. Paul and West Shore 
railroads. The West Shore was designat- 
ed by the purchaser as the delivery car- 
rier. 

While the shipment was in possession 
of the delivery carrier, a portion of the 
flour was damaged in a wreck resulting 
from a collision. The flour was re-coop- 
ered, and what remained after the acci- 
dent was accepted by the baking compan 
at destination, with the shortage. mes f 
A claim for the loss was presented to the 
initial carrier, the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, by the milling company, for 
the account of the baking company. . 

No adjustment being made for a con- 
siderable length of time, the baking com- 
pany became impatient of the delay and 
requested the milling company to return 
the claim and all data and documents per- 
taining thereto, stating that the claim 
would be presented direct to the terminal 
carrier. This was early in January, 1916. 

On May 10, 1916, the milling company 
shipped to Samuel Bier, at Hoboken, N. 
J., a carload of flour, via Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul and Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western railroads. Samuel 
Bier is a brother of Jozf Bier, who con- 
ducted the Old Jersey Model Baking Co. 

When this oned carload of flour 
reached Hoboken, it was attached by Jozf 


The following list of trade-marks .- . 


Bier in a suit against the Chippewa Mill- 
ing Co., on a claim arising out of the 
damage to the first carload shipped in 
April, 1915. Samuel Bier thereupon no- 
tified the milling company that he re- 
fused to accept carload of flour be- 
cause of the yo ge — > oa 
com was eventually is- 
gene of the flour at a loss and after in- 
curring considerable expense. 

Both shipments of flour were consigned 
on order bills of lading to the order of 
the shipper, with drafts attached. Jozf 
Bier paid his draft in full at the time 
of the acceptance of the first shipment. 
Samuel Bier, having refused acceptance 
of his carload, made no payment. 

The milling company, in accordance 
with its usual course of business, indorsed 
the bills of lading, at the time of the 
shipments, to the Chippewa County State 
Bank, which placed to the credit of the 
milling company the full amount of the 
invoice price. The Chippewa County 
Bank in turn indorsed bills to the 
Continental National Bank of Chicago, 
which latter bank transmitted the bills, 
with drafts attached, to the Jefferson 
Trust Company, of Hoboken, N. J., for 
delivery and collection. 

By the terms of the original order con- 
tracts, the milling company sold and the 
purchaser bought, at Montevideo, Minn. 

The milling company contended that it 
was in nowise liable to the baking com- 
pany for the damage to the flour, because 
it was shipped f.o.b. Montevideo and 
title passed to the purchaser upon deliv- 
ery to the initial carrier, and also because 
it appeared that the damage occurred 
while the flour was in the possession of 
the terminal carrier which had been des- 
ignated by the purchaser. 

The milling company also interposed a 
counterclaim for loss sustained upon 
the sale of the second carload of flour at- 
tached, and for the expenses incurred 
because of such attachment,—allegin 
that it was an illegal attachment, me 
unwarranted under the circumstances re- 
cited. The Chippewa County State Bank 
was also a party to the counterclaim. 

Prior to the commencement of the at- 
tachment suit the New York Central Rail- 
road Co., which operates the West Short 
Railroad, made an offer of settlement to 
the baking poe yas for the damage to 
the first carl 23 | flour, but the offer 
was rejected because the parties were 
unable to a upon the amount of the 
damage. i baking company claimed 
that its loss was much in excess of the 
railroad company’s estimate. 

On the trial of the case in the circuit 
court of Hudson County, New Jersey, a 
verdict was rendered in favor of the bak- 
ing company against the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad Co. only, for the damage as 
calculated by the railroad company, and 
for which amount it had offered to set- 
tle; and a verdict was also rendered in 
favor of the defendant, the milling com- 
pany, against the baking company, on its 
counterclaim for the damage the milling 
company had proved it had sustained by 
reason of the wrongful attachment,—thus 
sustaining the contention of the milling 
company as to its non-liability, and the 
position of the railroad company as to 
the amount for which it was liable. 





Void Guaranties 


An interesting and important applica- 
tion of the general rule of law t an 
undertaking of a corporation not falling 
within the purposes for which it was in- 
corporated is void, is afforded by the 
decision of the Michigan supreme court 
in the case of Stone-Ordean-Wells Co. vs, 
New England Pie Co. 

The pie company is incorporated for 
the purpose of baking and dealing in pies, 
bread, cakes, etc., both at wholesale and 
retail. Two of its stockholders were in- 
terested in the Allmade Bakeries, Inc., a 
corporation organized to manufacture pre- 
pared flour for making cakes and bis- 
cuits; the cake preparation being sold 
under the name Ovengold. 

The Allmade Bakeries, Inc. sold a 
pea of Ovengold to the Stone-Or- 

ean-Wells Co., on the pie company sign- 
ing an agreement to pay the latter a stat- 
ed price for all Qrengelt remaining on 
its lands after a certain date. The suit 
above referred to was brought to enforce 
this agreement, and trial resulted in fa- 
vor of plaintiff, but the supreme court 
has reversed the decision, holding that the 
agreement was unenforceable, as binding 
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the defending pie company to an obliga- 
tion not within the scope of the business 
for which it was organized. 
The supreme court recognizes the right 
of the pie company to agree validly for 
the purchase of supplies appropriate to 
the carrying on of its own business, but * 
finds from a reading of the contract in 
question that it was intended to operate 
for the sole purpose of binding the credit 
of the pie company to promote the busi- 
ness of the related corporation, the All- 
made Bakeries, Inc. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





Oklahoma Bakery Consolidation 

The Royal Baking Co., incorporated 
last month at Oklahoma City, Okla., with 
a capitalization of $100,000, has bought 
the equipment and business of the Mod- 
ern French Bakery, in the same city, and 
will conduct the business of both the 
Royal and the Modern concerns under its 
incorporated name, with headquarters in 
its own building at 102-104 East Eighth 
Street. The Royal Baking Co. is doing 
an exclusively wholesale business in bread 
and pastry, shipping its goods through- 
out Oklahoma and into Texas. It expects 
shortly to increase its daily capacity to 
50,000 loaves. H. S. Alexander is presi- 
dent of the company, D. E. Rodgers vice- 
president, and P. L. Jacobson, for the 
past 12 years state agent in Oklahoma for 
the Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kan- 
sas, is secretary and treasurer. 





Bakers Loaded With Flour 

The Pittsburgh manager of a spring 
wheat mill writes: “The Food Administra- 
tion has not made known its policy re- 
garding substitutes for the new crop, and 
it is the general opinion of every one 
down here that bakers’ business will large- 
ly depend on the government’s decision. 

“If the government reduces the house- 
wife’s percentage of substitutes to basis 
of 80-20 there seems to be little doubt 
that there will be a general return to bak- 
ing by the housewife, which would take 
from the bakers a considerable proportion 
of the gain they have made during the 
last few months. 

“Just at present every baker is loaded 
with flour, and buying is at a standstill. 
Requests are frequent for delays in ship- 
ment. There are several instances where 
bakers have attempted to dispose of cars 
just arriving, but they have not been 
successful in moving them.” 





Financial Embarrassments 
Bernard Lubstein, baker, New York, 
N. Y., is bankrupt. Liabilities, $5,348; 
assets, $422. 
Driscoll & Hayes, bakers, Brookline, 
Mass., are bankrupt. Liabilities, $1,644; 
assets, $1,041. 





Price of Bakery Supplies 
Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 
points, are given below: 


NEW YORK CITY 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7.85. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.74. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 23%c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $5. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $7.75. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 69c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 67c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 30c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 12c. 
Raisins, seeded, 1b in cases 9%c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 24c. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $8.35. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $8.35. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.70. 
Lard, tierces, lb 23%c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $4.50@4.75. 


“Canned peaches, gallons, doz $4.50@6.75. 


Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 12c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 11\c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 27c. 


Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 
The following table gives the average quo- 
tation of patent flour per 196 lbs in wood, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, as obtained from north- 
western milis, and the closing price of No. 1 
northern wheat at Minneapolis on Aug. 24. 
1918, and on approximately the same date 





in other years: 


lnor Pat lnor Pat 
Year bu bbl Year bu bbl 
1 See $2.21% $10.49 1904..... $1.16% $5.95 
1917..... 2.42% 12.20 1903..... 85% 4.40 
1916..... 1.56% 7.70 1902..... -71% 3.45 
1915..... 1.41% 6.80 1901..... -68% 3.45 
1914..... 1.08% 65.75 1900..... -74% 3.80 
1913..... -88% 4.65 1899..... -70% 3.50 
1912..... -99% 65.15 1898..... 62% 3.75 
$993 04 ds 1.01% 6.30 1897..... 1.00 5.15 
1910..... 1.10% 5.50 1896..... .55 3.15 
Ry 1.15 5.75 1895..... 57% 3.10 
1908..... 1.01% 6.10 1894..... 56% 3.05 
1907..... 99% 4.70 1898..... 57% 3.36 
1906..... -76% 3.80 1892..... 78% 4.00 
1905..... 1.07 4.76 1891..... 4.75 
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The temperature has now become sea- 
sonably warm, though not sultry, and this 
has had some effect on bread consump- 
tion. While bread has many competitors 
just now in the shape of potatoes and 
vegetables, yet with the exception of po- 
tatoes all vegetables are very dear, while 
fruit is at absolutely prohibitive prices. 
Bread, thanks to the government sub- 
sidy, is available at 9d for 4 lbs. 

For country and outport flour the de- 
mand is quiet, but this is largely due to 
the fact that, with an extraction of rough- 
ly 86 per cent, country flour has lost the 
one quality which used to give it value in 
the eyes of bakers here. 

Its color does not compensate for its 
relative lack of strength, while to make 
this article still dearer as compared with 
London-milled flour the railway freight 
has to be added to the price at the mill 
door. Moreover, the regulation forbid- 
ding the dispatch of flour over 100 miles 
from the mill of origin automatically 
restricts the supply of outside flour to 
this city. 

London-milled flour has distinctly im- 
proved within the last few weeks, though 
bread-eaters would much appreciate a re- 
duction of flour length to 81 per cent and 
the diminution of other cereal admix- 
tures to say 10 or 15 per cent, instead of 
the existing 20 to 25 per cent. It is be- 
lieved that such an indulgence may come 
if the wheat harvest should yield 96,000,- 
000 bus, which seems quite possible. Also 
we shall have to see what assistance we 
may fairly expect from North America 
in our new crop year, which will begin 
tomorrow. 

Another factor of which it is difficult 
to speak, for lack of exact knowledge, is 
the amount of tonnage likely to be avail- 
able for carrying breadstuffs to our ports 
and those of our allies either along the 
North Atlantic or any other ocean route. 

For a good deal of the improvement 
in G. R. flour, and therefore in our bread, 
we have to thank the liberal admixture 
now allowed of imported white flour, mill- 
ers being authorized to mix in with their 
sack 30 per cent of white flour without 
contaminating it with any bran, as was 
obligatory up to July 8. 

The weekly allocations of white flour 
to jobbing factors are still proceeding, 
and of late the quantities given out have 
increased, though most of the surplus is 
earmarked for the use of bakers outside 
the London area. This white flour varies 
from Canadian exports to all kinds of 
American patents, and extends to Aus- 
tralian, Japanese and Chinese flours. The 
last named are believed to have been 
largely made from Australian wheat. The 
fiat rates for flour range from 44s 3d ex- 
mill for all home-made to 51s 9d ex-store 
to bakers for all imported white flour. 





OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is very bare, ow- 
ing to the disappearance of Scotch oat- 
meal, of which very little is left on the 

The little Midlothian available has 
advanced this week to £35 10s per ton, 
while a small quantity of Aderdeen coarse 
is held at £36, anda little medium 
at £34 10s. American coarse oatmeal 
has vanished, but there is a little 
medium and fine available at £32 
ton. Rolled oats are also very scarce on 
spot, and the little Midlothian left is 


worth £35 10s per ton, while there is 
a little American on offer at £32 10s. 


- MILLFEED 


Millfeed is as scarce as might be ex- 
pected from the great length of flour still 
obligatory on millers. The small supplies 
available are strictly rationed to the cus- 
tomers of each mill at the controlled price, 
namely, £13 per ton, ex-mill, for mid- 
dlings and bran, respectively. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


The demand for money has been active 
throughout the week, and occasionally 
there was a good deal of pressure to se- 
cure accommodation, but government. dis- 
bursements relieved the situation, and 
supplies have proved sufficient to meet 
all requirements. As high as 3% per cent 
has been paid for loans over the night, 
and 3 per cent has been quite a general 
charge. Today, at the close, money was 
obtainable at 23,@3 per cent over the 
night and at 3@314, for a week. 

Business has been more or less at a 
standstill in the discount market, but 
rates have an easier tendency. Three 
months’ bank bills are offered at 34%, per 
cent, 4 months’ at 314,@3 9-16, six months’ 
at 34,@3 9-16, and trade bills at 4@4%4. 
The bank rate remains at 5 per cent. 


IMPERIAL PREFERENCE 


A question was asked Boner Law in 
the House of Commons a day or two ago 
as to what policy the government had 
decided to adopt in the matter of impe- 
rial preference after the war. In reply he 
said that the British government intended 
to give preference to the Dominions, and 
to put itself into line with the principle 
enunciated by the governments of the 
Dominions. This, however, would not in- 
volve a tax on food other than that al- 
ready taxed. 


STATE PURCHASE OF FOOD 


The Earl of Crawford, in replying to 
some questions put him in the House of 
Lords as to the cost of the purchases of 
home produced and imported food made 
by the ministry of food since it took 
control, said: 

“The total amount paid by the royal 
commission for the purchase of wheat 
supplies, including flour, was approxi- 
mately £270,000,000 f.o.b. Of the quan- 
tity so purchased a considerable amount 
was allocated to the allies, and the bal- 
ance available for British consumption 
represented gpeeneeny, £160,814,000 
f.o.b., or including freight, insurance, etc., 
£226,000,000. 

“Down to September, 1917, the cost 
of administration was met out of 
the margin between the purchase price 
and the selling price. Since the date of 
the introduction of the 9d loaf there had 
been no available margin. The disburse- 
ments of the royal commission on the 
sugar supplies amounted to a total of 
£147,000,000 since its establishment. It 
was the duty of the food controller to 
regulate the supply and distribution of 
food. The to tal payments made by the 
ministry of food in respect of purchases 
was £195,000,000.” 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JULY 29 


Wheat has not been on offer, but evi- 
dently the millers have sufficient by them. 
They have been getting good allotments of 
ane flour, priced at 51s 3d, deliv- 
ered. 

The sale of home and foreign flour has 
been steady in Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
The Edinburgh and Leith flour millers 
quote straight-run flour at 44s 3d per 280 
Ibs, sacks extra. 

Scotch oatmeal has been slow at irreg- 
ular prices, some holders asking 82s, and 
others 84s, per 280 lbs. The Midlothian 


oatmeal millers quote the best oatmeal at 
82s. 

The president of the Scottish Board of 
Agriculture recently stated that the wheat 
crop in Scotland this year had been in- 
creased by 16,000 acres, the oat crop by 
196,000 acres, and the potato crop by 
23,000 acres. There was some decrease 
in the barley crop, but the net increase 
on the whole of these crops was 227,000 
acres, compared with 1917. 


IRISH MARKETS, JULY 29 


Flour merchants are busy, and up to 
the present have found no difficulty in get- 
ting all the flour they want. Millers are 
not so pressing as they were recently, and 
are finding 6 hotles general demand. 

Prices of imported flour are as follows: 
to distributors, 50s 3d per 280 Ibs, ex- 
store; to bakers, 51s 9d, ex-store; to mill- 
ers for mixing in, 49s 9d. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is in good demand at about 
£36 per ton for good Irish-made medium. 
Millers are getting more plentiful sup- 
plies of oats, no doubt due to the fact 
that farmers are more anxious to part 
with odd parcels of old-crop oats which 
have been kept back. From the experi- 
ence of the last week, when oats were of- 
fered freely both from the north and 
south of Ireland, it would appear that the 
crop is a long way from being exhausted. 


MILLFEED 


The demand for mill offals is still very 
good. Supplies are small, and it is only 
possible to purchase from the mills in 
small retail parcels at the controlled price 
of £13 per ton ex-mill, plus transport 
charges, freight, and 35s for bags. 

There are no cotton cakes of any de- 
scription on offer at present, although 
there are plenty in store, but the govern- 
ment seems determined to hold these up 
for future use. Millers cannot get any 
corn, but are making various classes of 
feeding meals which fetch £25@28 per 
ton, according to quality. 


A BETTER LOAF 


Some of the bread being baked in the 
larger cities at present is quite equal, if 
not superior, to what was baked before 
the war, as the few cereals now being put 
in by the millers are sufficient to give it a 
yellow tinge instead of the former dead 
whiteness. As far as the flavor is con- 
cerned, it is quite equal to that made 
when wheat flour was used alone. The 
demand for bread is better, and while 
country millers are slack the large town 
millers are experiencing more inquiry and 
an improved consumptive demand. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dovtvutn, Mrxn., Aug. 26.—Flour trade 
showed improved activity the past week, 
both buyers and sellers ving in a better 
position to do business. Mills reported 
that the aggregate of sales showed a fair 
volume. The trade is evidently in need 
of flour, for there was a es demand for 
quick delivery. Larger wheat supplies are 
becoming available, and mills are taking 
on orders for the full 30-day shipping 
period, 

The only development in the durum 
flour market was the taking of orders, 
there being no wheat as yet available for 
grinding. With the arrival of supplies, 
good trading activity is looked for. 

Only a small-lot business passed in rye 
flour, and the market turned weak, main- 
ly because of the government announce- 
ment that there will be no change in the 
substitution from the previous 5 per cent 
allowed. Bakers had hoped for a modifi- 
cation that would permit a freer use. 

One of the Duluth-Superior mills ran 
full time at reduced capacity last week, 
and the other was down with the excep- 


tion of turning out a small lot of wheat, 
rye and corn flour. The total output was 
4,725 bbls, or 13 per cent of capacity, 
against 16,818, or 46 per cent, the week 
previous, and 8,500, or 24 per cent, a year 
ago. 

A strong demand for millfeed is re- 
ported, but only a limited amount will be 
available until mills grind on a larger 
scale. 

NOTES 


Flour substitutes are selling steadily 
but in a limited way. 

Oats are easier in price and barley is 
4c higher, although still in a rut. 

J. B. Swearingen, of the United Grain 
Co., of Omaha, Neb., was in Duluth last 
week, 

C. B. Fisk, of St. Paul, has taken 
charge of the Duluth office of the Fraser- 
Smith Co. 

Osear Branstad has been appointed 
manager of the Duluth office of Quinn- 
Shepherdson Co. 

The screenings market continues dull 
and unchanged. Old supplies are well 
sold out, and the trade is awaiting new- 
crop stuff. 

The inspection department today re- 
ported 62 cars here, 59 being wheat. A 
year ago the total was 131, of which 10 
were wheat. 

Rye and corn flour prices today at Du- 
luth, f.o.b., in 100-lb sacks: No. 2 straight, 
$4.75; pure white, $4.92; No. 3 dark, 
$4.36; No. 5, $4.75; No. 8, $3.83; yellow 
corn meal, $4.80; yellow corn flour, $5.20. 

Minneapolis flour and grain men in Du- 
luth last week: D. M. Baldwin, Jr., C. C. 
Wyman, C. I. Gross and Henry Nelson. 
The last-named filed an application for 
membership in the Duluth Board of 
Trade. 

Wheat samples thus far have graded 
high, and have brought good premiums 
over the government price from both mill- 
ing and elevator interests. Some cars 
show considerable moisture content, and 
others smut. 

‘Rye was weak on the government de- 
cision that it cannot be accepted as a sub- 
stitute for wheat. Cash rye declined 8c 
from the top, and the futures 9@10c. 
Trading in futures was resumed last 
week, but very little business passed. 

Grain interests are looking for a heavy 
run of wheat to Duluth soon, and elevator 


_ plants are prepared for a lively move- 


ment. The only possible drawback in 
sight is ragpce 5 of men in the plants 
Boats for carriage to lower lake ports 
will be plentiful. 

Sales of No. 1 northern wheat for ship- 
ment to eastern mills have been made. \ 
good demand from the East for a time is 
looked for, and offerings will soon |e 
available to care for it. After the nee !s 
of these mills are cared for, the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation will 
take care of export shipments. 

F..G. Carson. 





Horse Rations of Twigs 


Owing to the scarcity of oats and hay 
in Germany, the edict has gone forth to 
gather the leaves from such trees as 02k, 
maple, linden, poplar, chestnut and elm, 
and to forward them to a central dep'. 
where they will be gathered and sent | 
the front to feed army horses. Soft twizs 
are also to be used and ground into small 
pieces to be mixed with the foliage. 

Farmers are requested to conserve 0" 
oats and hay, and to feed their ow” 
horses and cattle as much as possible on 
foliage. Experiments have been made by 
government experts, and they found that 
foliage, while not as nutritious as oats 
and hay, nevertheless is of considerable 
value as a substitute. 
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United Kingdom Importers of Flour Hold Meeting to Discuss Trade Problems 
With the Editor of The Northwestern Miller, and Give 
Luncheon in His Honor 


‘Lonvon, Enea., July 31.—In order that 
the flour importers might have an oppor- 
tunity of meeting William C. Edgar, edi- 
tor of The Northwestern Miller, while he 
was in London, a conference of delegates 
from the various markets of the United 
Kingdom was held on Thursday, July 25. 
in the directors’ room of the London 
Corn Exchange, under the auspices of 
the National Association of Flour Im- 
porters. The delegates present were: 

London: J. C. Pillman (Pillman & 
Phillips); W. Kennedy (Lyndsell & 
Kennedy); W. M. Read (W. M. Read & 
Co.); R. Henderson (Barton, Henderson 
& Co.); M. A. Toomey (Raymond-Had- 
ley-Toomey Co.); F. W. Brown (F. W. 
Brown, Ltd.); C.F.G. Raikes (The North- 
western Miller). Glasgow: Andrew Law 
(Crawford & Law); W. H. Rutherfurd 
(W. H. Rutherfurd & Co., Ltd.) ; James 
Ness (secretary Glasgow Flour Trade 
Association). Liverpool: J. M. Reid 
(Reid & Glasgow); F. Rathbone (Rath- 
bone Bros.). Bristol: Gilbert Sinnock 
(F. W. Sinnock & Co.) Leith: N. M. Smel- 
lie (Tod Bros., Ltd.). Dundee: J. Philip 
(Watson & Philip). 

Andrew Law, president of the National 
Association of Flour Importers, presid- 
ed at the meeting. In welcoming Mr. 
Edgar the chairman spoke in the highest 
terms of the valuable services Mr. Edgar 
had always rendered the trade, and said 
that importers should consider themselves 
exceedingly fortunate in having such a 
man as Mr. Edgar to help them in times 
of difficulty, as, for instance, the days in 
which we are now living. 

He thought there was no doubt that 
Mr. Hoover, who had so successfully or- 
ganized the American milling industry, 
had obtained a great deal of valuable as- 
sistance and advice from Mr. Edgar, and 
that when the trade knew that Mr. Hoover 
was consulting Mr. Edgar it felt that it 
could rest assured that whatever was done 
would be fair and just to all. 

Mr. Edgar in the first part of his speech 
gave a most interesting description of the 
part played by America since the early 
days of the wat, and gave a lucid account 
of the gradual growth of the United 
States as a military power. He said he 
could not adequately express by words 
the earnestness with which America was 
now taking her part in the war. It was 
impossible to describe it, but he assured 
those present that America was in the 
war until a complete and satisfactory vic- 
tory had been attained. Her man power, 
money and all her great resources were at 
the disposal of the common cause of the 
allies. 

In his opinion he thought President Wil- 
son had summed up the situation when 
he said in his message to Mr. Hoover 
that the food supplies of America must 
be considered the common property of 
all the allies, and that in future America 
and her allies were all to eat at the same 
table. He impressed on those present 
that the whole situation as regards wheat 
and flour must be regarded from a broad 
viewpoint. No one should consider what 
was hest for his own interests, but only 
what was best for the nation. 

Mr. Edgar said that if it could be 
proved that wheat could be brought to 
this side to better advantage than flour, 
it would be only right to let the wheat 
come. There must be no feeling of self- 
ishness, either on the part of the importer 
or the British miller. The successful 
prosecution of the war was the main thing 
that had to be borne in mind, and he as- 
sured those present that the American 
millers did not in any way want to hamper 
the operation of British flour mills, and 
they would not, even if they could, bring 
pressure to bear to ship flour in place of 
wheat. This was a point that had to be 
settled entirely by the food administrators 
of the importing countries. 

As far as his own opinion was con- 
cerned, he was convinced that it was most 
important that a large reserve of flour 
should be carried in such a country as the 
United Kingdom. He quoted a number 
of instances in which the mobility of flour 
had proved itself to be of great advantage 
over wheat reserves. Mr. Edgar’s line of 


argument on this subject is more fully 
covered in the report of his speech at the 
luncheon given in his honor on Friday. 

Mr. Edgar’s address was most atten- 
tively listened to, and was greatly appre- 
ciated by all who had come to hear him. 

J. C. Pillman, the president of the Lon- 
don Flour Trade Association, read a let- 
ter from the manager of a Minnesota 
mill in which it was stated that Julius 
Barnes, the chairman of the United States 
Grain Corporation, had recently made the 
statement that during the coming year in 
all probability a larger proportion of 
grain would be shipped in place of flour, 
as owing to the slowness in unloading 
flour, great congestion had resulted at the 
ports of entry on this side. 

Mr. Pillman said that no such condition 
as that suggested by Mr. Barnes pre- 
vailed, and he thought that it was most 
important that the allegation should be 
denied. He maintained that in war-time 
flour was by far the most economical 
commodity to handle, and enumerated 
several examples in support of his con- 
tention. As there were delegates present 
from all the principal ports in the United 
Kingdom, he would like to hear what was 
their experience as regards congestion in 
flour at the various ports. 

Mr. Law then called upon a delegate 
from each of the ports represented at the 
meeting, asking them to give their views 
as to whether there was a congestion 
caused by flour at the docks of their 
ports. Delegates from Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, Bristol, Leith and Dundee all spoke 
on the subject, and were unanimous in 
stating that there was no congestion at 
any of the ports at the present time 
caused by flour arrivals. 

In speaking on this subject, J. Philip, 
of Dundee, explained that on the east 
coast of Scotland there were no flour mills 
of importance, and consequently the im- 
portation of flour as the manufactured 
article was of the utmost importance. If 
wheat was brought in place of flour, it 
meant duplicating of labor in moving it 
to the interior mills and then returning 
it to such centers as Dundee and Aber- 
deen. It was most necessary, in these 
times, that flour should be held in re- 
serve in that part of Scotland. The flour 
storage capacity in Dundee and Aberdeen 
was large, and far in excess of that for 
wheat. To bring wheat in any large quan- 
tity to the east of Scotland, where there 
were no mills, would prove expensive and 
uneconomic. 

M. A. Toomey stated that in his opin- 
ion the present system of milling govern- 
ment regulation flour on a long extraction 
was false economy. He firmly believed 
that very little saving was made, as flour 
made on a shorter extraction would pro- 
duce just as many loaves to the sack as 
can be obtained from the present regula- 
tion flour. At the same time a short ex- 
traction flour would mean a larger supply 
of offals for cattle-feeding purposes. The 
consumer would also have a more pal- 
atable loaf, and not so much waste would 
occur as at present. 

The following resolution, proposed by 
Andrew Law and seconded by J. C. Pill- 
man, was then unanimously carried: 

“The National Association of Flour Im- 
porters considers that representations 
should be made to the United States’ and 
British Food Administrations on the im- 
portance of not unduly restricting the 
American and Canadian millers in the ex- 
port of flour, as they are capable of giv- 
ing most valuable aid in providing a con- 
centrated article of food at a time when 
the greatest economy in shipping space 
and labor is an urgent necessity, and it is 
our opinion that at least 25 per cent of 
the shipments of breadstuffs should in the 
national interests be in the form of flour.” 

A vote of thanks proposed by Mr. Law 
was then offered to Mr. Edgar for having 
attended the conference, and all he had 
done in behalf of the trade. This was sec- 
onded by W. Kennedy, secretary of the 
London Flour Trade Association, after 
which the proceedings concluded, 

‘ THE LUNCHEON 


On July ,26 the’ National Association 
of Flour Importers gave a luncheon in 


honor of Mr. Edgar at Simpsons, in the 
Strand. There were present the follow- 
ing: William C. Edgar, James F. Bell, 
Andrew Law, J. C. Pillman, Robert Hen- 
derson, W. Kennedy, J. M. Reid, W. M. 
Read, F. Rathbone, F. T. Collins, M. A. 
Toomey, D. Clements, F. W. Brown, P. 
Drakeford, F. E. Haslam, F. W. Peach, 
R. E. Thornhill, James Ness, W. H. Ruth- 
erfurd, N. M. Smellie, J. Philip, and C. 
F. G, Raikes. 

Andrew Law, of Glasgow, president of 
the association, occupied the chair. After 
toasts to the King and the President had 
been offered, the president proposed 
“Our Guest.” In so doing, Mr. Law spoke 
of his first meeting with Mr. Edgar, over 
30 years ago, and recounted various inci- 
dents in the history of The Northwestern 
Miller since that time, which had marked 
the development of the publication under 
Mr. Edgar’s direction. He pronounced 
it the greatest trade journal in the 
world. 

He said that when the President ap- 
pointed Mr. Hoover Food Administrator, 
and Mr. Hoover secured the active co- 
operation of Mr. Edgar in carrying out 
his plans for the American milling in- 
dustry, the British flour importers felt 
assured that there would be no mistakes 
made in the administration of this part 
of the American food programme, and 
the results had fully justified this feeling 
of confidence. 

It had been a magnificent success, ac- 


‘complishing what, in the beginning, had 


seemed an impossibility. On behalf of 
the British flour trade, he welcomed Mr. 
Edgar and thanked him for the services 
he had rendered to the cause of the al- 
lies. 

In responding to the toast, Mr. Edgar 
spoke for an hour or more, being urged 
to continue whenever he attempted to 
close. 

He first related an amusing incident 
that occurred on his arrival at an English 
port. The official who examined his pass- 
port, seeing that he was described as a 
journalist, hunted him up after he had 
Janded and was on the train for London. 
The man said: “I notice you are a jour- 
nalist and I have a manuscript that I 
would like to show you, as I think it 
ought to be published in an American 
paper or magazine.” He handed Mr. 
Edgar a voluminous manuscript of an 
article entitled. “How to comb out con- 
scientious objecters and pacifists.” After 
glancing through the article Mr. Edgar 
handed it back to the man and told him 
such an article would not be of any in- 
terest to readers in America. The man 
expressed surprise, and asked why it 
would not. Mr. Edgar replied: “Because 
we have no conscientious objectors or 
pacifists in America.” “What have you 
done with them, then?” said the official. 
“We have got them all ‘canned’ and put 
away,” replied Mr. Edgar. That was 
just how matters stood, nor was the Ger- 
man-American element making any trou- 
ble at all. The nation was one, as far as 
the war was concerned. 

He recounted the history of the Amer- 
ican Food Administration from the time 
Mr. Hoover arrived in the United States, 
at the request of the President, to take 
charge of the food situation, and pointed 
out the manifold difficulties which it was 
necessary for the Food Administrator to 
overcome before he could accomplish 
what he had undertaken. 

He spoke of Mr. Hoover’s willingness 
to permit the American milling industry 
to exercise self-government, and _ the 
highly satisfactory manner in which the 
millers had responded to the call upon 
them. A state of chaos and uncertainty 
prevailed in the spring of 1917, specula- 
tion in wheat was rampant, prices had 
advanced enormously, there was acute 
shortage of flour supplies in the great 
centers of population, and the danger of 
bread riots existed, at the very time when 
it was essential for public safety and 
national welfare that there should be no 
disorder. 

The United States had gone to war, 
demands were being made upon the peo- 
ple for men and money to support the 
goyernment’s action, and at this critical 
moment the high price and the shortage 
of flour threatened to precipitate the 
gravest complications. The millers were 
unable to operate freely and thus satisfy 
the demand, because they dared not 
buy large stocks of wheat at the exor- 


bitant price then prevailing, knowing that: 
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its value might at any time be fixed by 
the government at a far lower figure, the 
sudden shrinkage in price ruining them. 

The situation previous to the passage 
of the food bill had been most serious 
for both the public and the milling trade. 
Mr. Hoover had not been appointed Food 
Administrator, and was powerless to 
act, and apparently nothing could be 
done to avert a rapidly approaching crisis. 
In this great national emergency, no less 
international in its significance, repre- 
sentations of the situation with sugges- 
tions for a remedy were made to Mr. 
Hoover, who instantly comprehended 
their importance. and the necessity for 
prompt action. 

Representatives of the leading millers 
of the United States were summoned to 
Washington for consultation. Unofficial 
assurances were given them; they became 
an advisory committee, which took the af- 
fairs of the trade in hand, at Mr. Hoov- 
er‘s request, and in an incredibly short 
time the situation was vastly improved. 

Contrary to expectations, the differ- 
ence in wheat value between the market 
price and that subsequently fixed by the 
government was assimilated without loss 
to the holders, and when the food bill was 
finally passed in August, the American 
milling industry was organized and in 
working order under the regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Food Administration. 

The speaker paid high honor to the 
American milling industry for its will- 
ingness to co-operate in good faith, ex- 
tolled the chairmen of the milling divi- 
sions for their patriotic devotion to duty, 
and spoke with enthusiasm of the splen- 
did services rendered by James F. Bell, 
their general chairman. This organiza- 
tion had overcome enormous difficulties; 
it had been efficient and unwearying in 
the discharge of its great task, and mer- 
ited the very highest commendation. 

Mr. Edgar then spoke in some detail 
of the crop prospects in the. United 
States, and said that the problem, so 
far as foodstuffs were concerned, was 
now solved. With the coming of a new 
and abundant crop, the conditions were 
such that it was no longer necessary or 
desirable to perpetuate the. emergency 
organization created in 1917; there would 
be greater freedom of operation this 
year in the handling of wheat and the 
manufacture of flour, and an entirely dif- 
ferent basis of trade supervision was 
required to meet changed conditions. 

For this reason, the department of 
milling was to become an integral part 
of the Food Administration at Washing- 
ton, with Mr. Lingham, a highly com- 
petent and most conscientious miller, as 
its chief. The purchase of flour for ex- 
port would doubtless be in the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion. The Milling Division of the Food 
Administration, as such, had ceased to 
exist, and Mr. Bell, its general chair- 
man, as well as its divisional chairmen, 
having fully and adequately performed 
the onerous duties required of them, were 
permitted to resign and resume atten- 
tion to their private interests, which, for 
more than a year, they had entirely neg- 
lected in order to serve their country and 
its allies. 

There would no doubt be difficulties in 
the way of the new organization that had 
taken over, in a much modified degree, 
the responsibilities of the old, but the 
speaker was sure they would be success- 
fully overcome, as he had the utmost 
confidence in the ability of the Food Ad- 
ministration to meet every possible con- 
tingency that might arise. 

Some anticipations had been expressed 
that the change in the method of admin- 
istering the American milling industry 
would result in seriously reducing the 
amount of American flour exported, and 
that, instead, exports of wheat would be 
encouraged. He believed these to be 
premature and unwarranted. 

This was a phase of the matter in 
which those present were naturally and 
properly interested, their business exist- 
ence depending upon a continuance of 
flour importations. In this connection, 
he desired to point out that, above all 
other considerations, the successful prose- 
cution of the war was the first requisite. 
The American millers did not desire to 
take the slightest advantage of the sit- 
uation. They would not, if they could, 
curtail the operation of the British flour 
mills; they would not, even if they could, 
attempt to dictate in what form the 
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breadstuffs supply for the allies was to 
be furnished, whether as flour or wheat; 
this was a matter for the importing Coun- 
tries to determine, and he was sure they 
would decide it on its merits, having in 
view only what was best for war pur- 


It was his conviction that from this 
point of view alone, up to the degree nec- 
essary to keep the home mills busy, the 
importation of flour was most desirable. 
It was true that it took longer to dis- 
charge a cargo of flour than a cargo of 
wheat, but as, after being unloaded, a 
ship was obliged to wait several days for 
convoy, this consideration had’ now be- 
come negligible. 

The argument that the offal was need- 
ed in the imported country was sound as 
far as it went, but if the home mills were 
kept busy the necessary amount would be 
forthcoming, The best way to increase 
the supply of offal was to cease produc- 
ing high extraction flour,—“war flour,”— 
which was a gteat mistake, happily avoid- 
_ ed in the United States. If the attempt 

to make the human consumer eat that 
which his stomach could not possibly as- 
similate were abandoned, and the. food 
in the wheat intended by nature for ani- 
mals were given them, the offal problem 
would be solved. This was the true an- 
swer .to the question. Finally, if the 
United States is expected to supply meat 
for the allies, the need for animal food 
there is quite as great as elsewhere, if 
not greater. 

This disposed of the two arguments so 
frequently advanced in favor of import- 
ing wheat rather than flour. The argu- 
ment to the contrary was overwhelming. 
There are not storage facilities for wheat 
sufficient in Britain for the creation of a 
proper and safe surplus; flour, on the 
contrary, can be stored anywhere and 
everywhere. The statement that flour 
congests British ports today is entirely 
erroneous. No such congestion exists. 
All imported flour has been distributed 
throughout the entire country, and he 
was sure that the flour importers of Brit- 
ain could distribute double the quantity 
they have received, without the slightest 
difficulty. 

Imported flour keeps indefinitely; at 
the end of a year or more it is found to 
be as sound and good, and even better, 
than when it arrived. This is not true of 
wheat, which frequently deteriorates at 
the end of three months, nor is it true 


of home-milled flour, owing to the amount 


of moisture it contains. 

The mobility of flour is greatly to its 
advantage in war-time. It is ready for 
immediate use, can easily be shifted from 
place to place, and in case of emergency 
can be instantly made available. He cited 
two examples when flour, not wheat, met 
the urgent demand: one, when an explo- 
sion had put a large part of the milling 
capacity of London out of commission, 
and the danger of shortage was obviated 
by having an ample supply of flour on 
hand; the other, when the Italian collapse 
of last autumn, due very largely to a 
lack of food, called for the immediate 
shipment of supplies from Britain, and 
flour was rushed to Italy. It would have 
been useless to have sent wheat. In both 
these instances, flour was the only thing 
that could have met the situation. 

These arguments in favor of keeping 
on hand a large surplus in the form of 
flour rather than wheat were strong, and 
there were others that could be adduced; 
no doubt the British authorities would 
recognize them, and decide wisely as to 
the proportion in which wheat and flour 
were to come forward on this year’s crop. 
In any event, the decision must rest with 
them rather than with the Americans, 
who would not feel disposed to suggest, 
far less to dictate, in what form exports 
should be made. It would be ungra- 
cious for them to do so; the matter must 
be left to the sense of fairness as well 
as the good judgment of the allied buy- 
ers. 

His good friend, Mr. W. M. Read, had 
just shown him a souvenir of an event 
which he recalled with the most delight- 
ful recollections. It was the beautiful 
folder issued by the London Flour Trade 
Association in connection with a dinner 
given at the Star and Garter, Richmond, 
to the visiting American millers on May 
30, 1891. With it was a memorandum 
of the seating arrangements’ on that 
memorable occasion, 27 years ago. 

Some of those present then were here 
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today, and he rejoiced to meet them 
again, but as he read over the list and 
noted how many who were participators 
in that most happy event had passed over 
to the great majority, he was moved to 
sadness. There was comfort in the 
thought that these er and 
friends of the past had lived during 
peaceful and happy times, and had at 
least not suffered the sorrows and anxie- 
ties of the present terrible period in the 
world’s history. 

The remainder of Mr. Edgar’s address 
was devoted to the attitude of the people 
of the United States in relation to the 
war, their earnestness and sincerity in 
its prosecution, the thoroughness with 





cerned, had been solved for the next two 
years. , 

Last year, without an exportable sur- 
plus, America had managed through the 
voluntary abnegation of the ple to 
export 140 million bushels of wheat or 
its equivalent in flour. 

He was glad to be the bearer of 
tidings in stating that there would be 
more and better bread this year. He 
felt embarrassed to appear before those 
who had suffered so long and so much on 
account of the war; the sacrifices of 
America were as nothing compared to 
what the courageous people of Britain 
had undergone. 

American performances, thus far, had 


Lieutenant William L. Deetjen Killed in Action 


Word was received last week that Lieutenant William L. 
Deetjen, son of Ludwig Deetjen, formerly manager of the Daisy 
mill at Milwaukee, but now operating a mill at Manheim, Pa., 


had been killed in action. 


Lieutenant Deetjen graduated from the Plattsburg camp 


about a year ago, an 


later entered the aviation service. 


The date of his death is reported as June 30, and the last 
seen of him by his comrades was when his machine was some 


10,000 feet up and in flames. 


attached to 


He was one of the few Americans 
e Royal Air Forces of the British Expeditionary 


Forces, being a member of the 104th Squadron, which has done 
such good work in this branch of the service. 


The International Red Cross of Geneva has 


reported that 


the remains of the deceased were interred at Rothan, Lorraine. 

Lieutenant Deetjen was an exceptionally likable young man 
of much promise, and in making the supreme sacrifice he has 
but lived up to what might have been expected of him. 


which they were supporting the govern- 
ment, and their determination to sacri- 
fice to the last man, the last dollar and 
the last ounce of food in order to ac- 
complish the downfall of Prussian mil- 
itarism and the firm and permanent 
establishment of a democratic peace. 

Mr. Law then called upon James F. 
Bell, late general chairman of the Mill- 
ing Division of the Food Administra- 
tion, who accompanied Mr. Hoover to 
England in order to assist him in the 
work of the conference of the allied food 
controllers now being held in London. 

Mr. Bell made a very effective re- 
sponse, in which he expressed the belief 
that the food problem of the allies, so 
far at least as breadstuffs were con- 


been largely preparatory, but a firm and 
strong foundation had been laid in Amer- 
ica for future accomplishments, and now, 
he was thankful to say, the results were 
beginning to count in men, money, ships, 
munitions and food. 

The people of the United States were 
unanimously committed to the winning 
of the war; this was their sole thought, 
and to its complete accomplishment 
offered without reserve all their resources. 

In moving a vote of thanks to the pre- 
siding officer, Mr. Law, J. C. Pillman, of 
London, — feelingly of the help which 
America brought to the cause of the 
allies, and expressed the great pleasure it 
gave the British flour importers to wel- 
come Messrs. Edgar and Bell. The first 
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and great eee to be considered in the 
matter of food importations was, of 
course, the requirements of war, the best 
interests of the public. As compared with 
this object, the prosperity, even the ex- 
istence, of the British flour importer was 
not to be considered. 

The flour importers had sent their sons 
to war, and they hoped that when théy 
returned, if they did return (and many of 
them, unhappily, would never do so), it 
would be possible to turn over to them a 
going business, not a defunct one. 

The emergency of the past year had 
been met by imported flour, rather than 
by imported wheat; its mobility, its readi- 
ness for use, the possibilities of storage, 
its splendid keeping qualities and the 
manner in which it could quickly be dis- 
tributed where needed, all made imported 
flour the ideal product in the creation of 
the reserve store necessary under present 
circumstances. 

Flour importers did not wish to ad- 
vance their individual interest over the 
national interest; far from it. On the 
contrary, they desired to place the latter 
first, but he was certain that the national 
interest itself would best be served by a 
policy of liberal importations of flour 
which should represent not less than 25 
per cent of the British consumption; the 
national interest was therefore their in- 
terest as well. 

He had noted the statement attribute: 
to Mr. Julius Barnes, made in New York, 
that peckage freight, that is, flour, con- 
gested the ports of Great Britain and, in 
order to relieve it, greater importation; 
of wheat would hereafter be necessary. 
He hoped that Messrs. Edgar and Bell 
would fully satisfy themselves before re- 
turning home that this statement was 
wholly erroneous. 

If it was made by Mr. Barnes it was 
due to a misconception of facts. At the 
conference between the representatives of 
the British flour importers: and Mr. Ed- 
gar, held Thursday at the Corn Exchangc, 
it was shown, on the testimony of those 
present from all the seincient ports of 
Britain, that there was absolutely no con- 
gestion of flour whatever at any of these 
ports. On the contrary, every bag of flour 
imported into the United Kingdom had 
poe promptly taken care of and distrib- 
uted, 


The storage for it was unlimited, con- 
trary to that for wheat, and the flour 
importers were prepared to receive, store 
and distribute, without the slightest dif- 
ficulty, double the quantity of American 
flour that had been thus far shipped to 
this country. He hoped that these plain 
facts would be brought to the attention 
of the American Food Administration. 

Mr. Pillman closed with an expression 
of thanks to Mr. Law for presiding, and 
to Messrs. Edgar and Bell for being pres- 
ent. 

In adjourning, Mr. Law said he was 
sure that those present would fully agree 
with him in saying that the present occa- 
sion had not only been a notable and 
happy event, but it had been the means of 
bringing to them information of the most 
valuable and encouraging character, an 
an inspiration toward the earnest and 
hopeful prosecution of the war, throuyh 
the aid of America, such as they could 
never forget, nor could they possibly over- 
estimate its value at this time. 

C. F. G. Rarxes 





Seattle-Tacoma Output 


The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bls, 
was 30,295, or 64 per cent of capacity, tis 
week, against 24,260, or 51 per cent, Jast 
week, 11,674, or 40 per cent, a year “20, 
21,757, or 53 per cent, two years ago, «nd 
9,322, or 23 per cent, three years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 blils, 
was 9,670, or 16 per cent of capacity, 
against 17,880, or 31 per cent, last week, 
13,667, or 23 per cent, a year ago, 37,!, 
or 67 per cent, two years’ago, 19,968, or 39 
per cent, three years ago. 





Resignation of S. F. Evans 


Baurimore, Mp., Aug. 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—Scott F. Evans, of the corn 
products section of the Food Administra- 
tion, is reported to have resigned to g'v¢ 
his whole attention to the Baltimore Peat! 
Hominy Co., of which he is manager. 

Cuartzs H. Dorsty. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, AUG, 24 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
Spring wheat, basis Chicago, 
98-1b SACKS ....-eeeeeee «eee ++ $10.55 @10.78 
Minneapolis leading mill brands, 
to retail trade, 98-lb cotton... 11.49@11.62 


Winter wheat, 98-lb cotton...... 10.10@10.30 
Hard winter, 98-lb cotton ...... 10.20@10.50 
White rye patent, cotton ....... 9.65 @10.00 
Standard barley ‘flour, cotton.... 9.30@ 9.45 


Standard-corn flour, jute........ 10.80@11.00 


WHEAT—Milling demand has improved; 
local and outsiders buying, government out 
of the market. Winters %@lic over basic 
prices for the better grades, and springs % @ 
2c over. No. 1 red and No. 1 hard sold at 
$2.26% @2.27; No. 2 red $2.24@2.24%, smutty 
$2.12@2,18; No. 3 red $2.20@2.22%, smutty 
$2.02@2.05; No. 4 red, $2.15; sample grade 
red, $2.15@2.17; No. 2 hard $2.24@2.25, 
smutty $2.18; No. 3 hard, $2.20@2.21; No. 6 
hard, $2.19; sample grade, $2.20; No. 1 north- 
ern sold at $2.26%@2.28, with smutty at 
$2.22; No. 1 dark northern, $2.29; No. 3, 
$2.24@2.25; No. 4, $2.19. 

CORN—Market weak and prices 5c lower 
on white and 10c on yellow and mixed. Sam- 
ple grade, $1.15@1.60; No. 6 mixed, $1.50; 
No. 4 mixed, $1.60; No. 6 yellow, $1.52@1.57; 
No. 5 yellow, $1.55@1.60; No. 4 yellow, $1.65 
@1.67; No. 8 yellow, $1.72@1.75; No. 6 white, 
$1.50@1.58; No. 3 white, $1.75. 

OATS—Shippers bought moderately, and 
market weak and 8c lower from the high 
point of the week. No. 3 white, 70% @71%c; 
standards, 70% @71%c. 

RYE—Offerings liberal, demand slower, 
and prices 2c lower. No. 2 sold at $1.70@ 
1.71, mostly at the inside; No. 3 at $1.63@ 
1.69; No. 4 at $1.65; No. 1 the same as No, 2. 

BARLEY—Prices declined 2@3c, with the 
close weak. Malting ranged $1.07@1.15, 
mostly at $1.09@1.12. Supplies fair. 

CORN GOODS—Trade moderate. Corn 
flour $5.55, grits $5.30, and meal $5.39, per 
100 lbs, 

WEER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

r-Receipts— --Shipments— 


1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bblis..... 172 97 96 89 
Wheat, bus.... 5,921 846 §=66, 304 530 
Corn, bus...... 789 850 764 397 
Oats, bus...... 5,381 6,070 3,275 2,462 
Rye, bus....+.. 116 103 125 36 
Barley, bus.... 280 499 36 80 





KANSAS CITY, AUG, 24 
FLOUR—Hard wheat 100 per cent is quot- 
ed at $10.10@10.38 bbl, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Soft wheat 100 per cent, $9.70@9.85. 


MILLFEED—Sells at the maximum per- 


mitted prices—-$27.50 ton for bran, $28.75 for 
mill-run or mixed feed, and $29.50 for shorts, 
all packed in 48-in burlap sacks, car lots. 


WHEAT—No, 1 dark hard sold today at 
.23@2.28%, hard $2.19@2.20, yellow hard 
.17@2.18; No, 2 dark hard $2.19@2.20, hard 
15% @2,17, yellow hard $2.15@2.15%; No. 
3 dark hard $2.13@2.14%, hard $2.12@2.14, 


mann 
peers 


yellow hard $2.11@2.12; No, 4 dark hard 
$2.11@2.12, hard $2.09@2.11, yellow hard 
$2.07@2.08. No. 1 red, $2.18@2.18%, No. 2 


= )2.16, No. 3 $2.12@2.14, No, 4 $2.09@ 
10. 


CORN—White, No. 2 $1.92@1.95, No. 8 
$1.88 01.91; yellow, No. 2 $1.86@1.87, No. 3 
yt 01,84; mixed, No. 2 $1.85@1.87, No. 3 

83 @ 1.86, 


WEER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
. 1918 1917 1918 1917 
an bus.. .3,865,550 872,100 2,249,100 818,100 
orn 


bus... 261,250 193,750 378,750 148,750 
Oats, bus... 868,700 588,200 238,500 465,000 
Rye, bus.... 6,600 12,100 ...... 12,100 
Barley, bus. 1,500 7,000 6,506. .ceses 
Bran, tons.. 260 360 1,460 3,440 
Hay, tons.. 10,596 6,204 3,360, 2,760 
Flour, bbis.. 16,250 6,760 66,550 69,750 





MILWAUKEE, AUG, 24 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 





bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: i 
Spring patent, 100 per cent war 

Quality, CORRE Descanebemaeees $10.63@10.75 
Rye flour, pure white, cotton.... 10.00@10.50 
Rye flour, pure dark, cotton.... 7.30@ 8.40 
Bari: flour, cotton . 
Graha i flour, cotton . 
Corn {\our, cottoOm ........6- v.0es -@10.20 
Corn :eal, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... evee+@ 4.90 
Oat flour, cotton ..scsccccsccca «s+ + @12.20 


MIL. PFEED—Firm for wheat feeds, with 
coartt ‘s light. Standard bran, $30.96@ 
34.46; tandard fine middlings, $32.52@36.45; 
on middlings, $82.52@33.75; oil meal, $56 


58; rve feed, $46; hominy feed, $62,—all in 
100-lb sacks, 
me. Hi AT—Premiums show slight reduction. 
—* 952 cars. Demand is good for 
a pois & and milling account. No. 1 north- 
itisc oer No. 2, $2.28@2.25; No. 3, 


a XLEY—Prices were 8@10c higher, but 
prs ack 2@8e at the close. Receipts, 75 
a; Offerings were absorbed by shippers 
Nee ey etree. No. 3, $1.01@1.14; No. 4, 
‘C@$1.13; feed and rejected, 90c@$1.05. 


RYE—Advanced 10@1l4c, closing 2@3c off. 
Receipts, 12 cars. Demand was good from 
millers and shippers for all grades. The 
movement of new is slow, but expected to in- 
crease next week. No. 1, $1.73@1.77; No. 2, 
$1.72@1.76; No. 3, $1.65 @1.74. 

CORN—Declined 10@1l5c. Demand was 
slow most of the time. Millers bought mod- 
erately of white. Offerings were small. No. 
3 yellow, $1.68@1.80; No. 4 yellow, $1.60@ 
1.75; No. 3 mixed, $1.63@1.78; No. 3 white, 
$1.75 @1.95. 

OATS—Advanced 2%c early in the week, 
but fell back later, closing easy. Demand 
was good most of the time, and offerings 
were fairly well cleaned up. Receipts, 743 
cars. Standard, 71%@74c; No. 3 white, 71 
@73%c; No. 4 white, 70@73\%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts— -Shipments—, 


1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbls. 15,400 .12,950 81,210 22,511 
Wh’'t, bus.1,235,600 83,750 3,700 7,550 
Corn, bus.. 95,140 148,740 209,743 136,085 


Oats, bus. .1,090,880 1,177,960 1,342,014 384,644 


Barley, bus 108,630 395,800 10,105 46,150 
Rye, bus... 15,300 17,775 2,550 4,740 
Feed, tons. 1,230 520 6,241 2,943 





DULUTH, AUG. 24 
FLOUR—Quotations today, in car or round 
lots, f.0.b. mills, in 98-lb cottons, wood 20c 
per bbl more: 


Standard war quality, bbl ......... -+- $10.55 
Durum war semolina, bbl............ 10.55 
No. 2 straight rye, Dbl...........+5. ‘ 9.95 
Pure white rye, Dbl........ceeeeeens + 10.20 
No. 3 dark rye, bbl .......-+: 7 . 9.00 
Yellow corn meal, 100 Ibs.. . 4.25 
Yellow corn flour, 100 Ibs 4.65 





WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

At Duluth-Superior, by weeks ending: 
1918 bbis 1917 bbis 1916 bbis 
Aug. 24. 3,100 Aug. 25. 8,500 Aug. 26.21,960 
Aug. 17.15,910 Aug. 18.21,375 Aug. 19.22,065 
Aug. 10. 9,000 Aug. 11.19,000 Aug. 12.24,865 
Aug. 3....... Aug. 4..23,170 Aug. 5. .32,125 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bu: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No, 2 Barley 
Aug. 17 - 68% @69% ...@... 756@ 98 
Aug. 19 68% @69% ...@165 75@ 98 
Aug. 20 70% @71% @168 75@ 98 
Aug. 21 70 @71 +-.-@171 80@102 
Aug. 22 70% @71% @172 80@102 
Aug. 23 69% @70% @169 80@102 
Aug. 24 .... 68% @69% ...@165 80@102 
Aug. 25, 1917 ....@52% © ...@176 98@123 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Aug. 24, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c—Domestic——, ——Bonded——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Oats ....... 8 5 269 oe 24 47 
BVO ccccvcce 1 6 14 oe ee os 
Barley ..... 18 79 612 1 - 23 


Flaxseed ... 41 213 902 %. 23 «4140 


WHEAT—The cash market is more active, 
due to increased receipts. Arrivals on the 
week totaled 74 cars, but the movement next 
week is expected to be much heavier. So 
far, mills have taken everything that came 
in, but elevators were buying, to-arrive, and 
stocks should soon increase. Most samples 
displayed were No. 1 northern, and brought 
substantial premiums over the fixed govern- 
ment price. A few cars were penalized for 
excessive moisture. Grain arriving is plump 
and in distinct contrast to the general run 
a year. Opinion is that crop will average 
high. 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (Aug. 24), in bus (000’s omitted): 
7-——Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 





Spring ..... 238 25 «6301 -- 102 361 
Durum .... 3 +» 156 os +» 864 
Winter .... 7 oe 91 se ee ee 
White ..... we ab 3 a we ee 
Totals 33 25 650 102 715 
ME, nutaese 6 oe 87 1 
Bonded es 1 4 2 
RPO “wc ccvee es 5 18 e 
Barley ..... we 82 101 6 17 +139 
Bonded be 
Flaxseed 1 3 12 21 98 78 
Bonded .. .. il 2 9 ° ee 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks Aug. 24, and 
receipts by weeks ending Saturday, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): Receipts by 

_c~ Wheat stocks—. ———grade——,, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1 ak nor 
1 nor, 2 nor 1 se ee 53 es oe 
2 dk nor 
3 nor 
3 dk nor 7 as 
All other 

spring ... 1 13 4,587 9 41 302 
Durum ..:.. 5 4 2,310 ie 1 41 
Winter F wo.” B41 3 és 93 
White ..... 4 oe ° 
Mixed ..... o% 2 2 101 


Totals ... 7 17 7,142 74 44 546 

FLAXSEED—Largely as the result of the 
tight supply situation, shorts grew nervous 
and, on a covering movement, finding few 
offerings to be had, bid- up prices 11@16c 
before filling wants. The full advance un- 
covered a lot of selling orders, both from the 
country and the pit, locally and from Winni- 
peg. With assurance of clearing weather, 


better crop prospects and yields, also reports 
of good Argentine shipments contracted to 
come to this country, the crowd took the sell- 
ing side for a turn. New short lines were 
put out, with profit-taking a feature on the 
show of buying support after every bear 
attack. Futures were pounded hard from 
Wednesday to the close of the week. Rallies 
that occurred were feeble and quickly coun- 
teracted. Then the smash would go on again, 
with market giving ground up to the closing 
day. September had a l5c break today, being 


under constant pressure and poorly support-. 


ed. Declines in the other issues ran 54%@ 
6%c. From top prices, registered about mid- 
week, the list lost 18% @31ic. Since Aug. 17 
the net decline is 6% @13c. September and 
October were weakest. Trading has broad- 
ened considerably: 

Cash market dull; not a car received. Lit- 
tle to-arrive business worked. No. 1 spot, 
or arrive, quoted September price. Fair 
car shipments. Stocks reduced 21,000 bu, 
and now reported at 40,000. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


c——Close——.. 

Opening Aug. 25 
Aug.19 High lLow Aug. 24 1917 
Sept. .$4.48 $4.66 $4.35 $4.35 $3.79 
Oct. .. 4,40 4.56 4.25 4.27% 3.78 
Nov. 4.36 4.46 4.25 4.25 3.71 
Dec. .. 4.28 4.40 4.21% 4.21% 3.70 





ST. LOUIS, AUG, 24 

FLOUR—Hard wheat flour, $10, bulk; new 
soft wheat flour, $9.20@9.50, bulk. White rye 
flour, $9.35@9.50 bbl; straight, $8.55; dark, 
$8.35, jute. Corn flour, $4.85; rice flour, $9.10, 
per 100 Ibs, cotton. SBarley flour, 55 per 
cent, $9.50@9.85. 

MILLFEED—Government maximum prices 
on hard wheat feed in car lots St. Louis, bulk: 
bran, $24.46 ton; mixed feed, $25.71; mid- 
dlings, $24.46. Soft feed 10c per 100 lbs more, 
and 50¢c per ton additional allowed on feed 
in mixed cars with flour. Rye middlings, $50 


ton; oat feed, $16.75; alfalfa meal, $35.30; 
white hominy feed, $61 
WHEAT—Receipts, 2,130 cars, against 


2,421 last week. Demand fair at government 
prices. 

CORN—Demand fair at prices 8@12c low- 
er. Receipts, 223 cars, against 93. Closing 
prices: No. 3 yellow, $1.72; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.60; No. 5 yellow, $1.55; No. 6 yellow, $1.50. 

CORN GOODS—Corn meal, in 100-lb sacks, 
$4.50; cream meal, $4.90; grits and hom- 
iny, $ 

OATS—Prices unchanged to %c higher. 
Demand fair. Receipts, 294 cars, against 
322. Closing prices: No. 3 white, 71@71%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7~Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1 1917 1918 1917 

Fiour, bbls. 83,930 81,305 77,010 102,660 
W't, bus.2,845,544 893,442 1,068,190 1,143,720 
Corn, bus..333,090 274,800 160,290 223,500 
Oats, bus. .621,255 1,241,850 536,340 914,800 
Rye, bus... 18,920 5,690 3,410 16,050 
Barley, bus 6,425 24,550 ...... 2,600 





TOLEDO, AUG, 24 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat flour, regula- 
tion, bulk, f.o.b. mill, $9.39@10.31 (maximum 
price). Kansas hard wheat flour, $10.31 
(maximum price). 
MILLFEED—Car lots, bulk, per ton, f.o.b. 





Toledo, fair price basis: $2 per ton to be 
added for soft winter wheat feed: 

UE oleic Uad dGnOd 60.0.0 tbe h0006 $27.46 
Mixed feed ..... de beds odesenscoe 28.71 
PE his bas dake Wins bes oe be 608 6 29.46 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags.............. 56.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.......... 9.50 


WHEAT—Receipts, 337 cars, 206 contract; 
year ago 283, 197 contract. 


CORN—Receipts, 19 cars, none contract; 
year ago 10, 5 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 480 cars, 155 contract; 
year ago 59, 50 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 471,100 337,200 54,400 60,000 
Corn, bus.... 238,750 9,600 19,400 2,700 


Oats, bus.... 982,950 76,800 362,200 51,700 





PHILADELPHIA, AUG. 24 
FLOUR—Receipts, 561 bbis and 2,538,730 
ibs in sacks, Quotations, to arrive, per 196 
Ibs, packed in 98-lb cotton sacks: 


Winter, 100 per cent ........... $10.25 @10.50 
Kansas, 100 per cent ........... 11.00 @11.25 
Spring, 100 per cent ............ 11.00 @11.40 


WHEAT—Offerings light and market firm. 
Receipts, 1,240,563 bus; exports, 1,034,807; 
stock, 1,318,219. Quotations, car lots, in ex- 
ake elevator, government standard inspec- 
tion: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 2 red winter, $2.36; No. 2 northern spring, 


$2.36; No. 2 hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.34; No. 3 red winter, 
$2.32; No. 3 northern spring, $2.32; No. 3 


hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.30. 

RYE—fFirm. Quotations to arrive: No. 2 
western, $1.65 bu; near-by, as to quality, $1.50 
@1.60. 

RYE FLOUR—In ample supply and quiet, 
but market firm in tone, in sympathy with 
recent strength of rye. Quotations: $9.50@ 
10.50, as to quality, per 196 Ibs, either in 
wood or sacks, 


BARLEY FLOUR—Quiet and barely 
steady, with offerings liberal. Quotations: 
to arrive, on a basis of $8.50@9.50 per bbl, 
in sacks. 

CORN—Very little offering, and very little 
wanted. Market largely nominal at $1.80@ 
1.90 for yellow, according to grade and loca- 
tion. Some No. 2 yellow on spot held higher. 
Receipts, 15,711 bus; stock, 86,415. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade slow, but fancy 
stock firmly held under light offerings. Or- 
dinary goods irregular in value. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-lb scks 

Granulated yellow meal, fancy..$....@4.85 


Granulated white meal, fancy... @5.30 
Yellow table meal, fancy........ @4.75 
White table meal, fancy ....... @5.30 
Ordinary ground meal ........... @4.50 
White corn flour, fancy ........... @5.55 
Yellow corn flour, fancy .......... @6.15 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks..... «--@5.30 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases..... eee» @2.75 
OATS—Firm and higher under light offer- 


ings, but trade quiet. Receipts, 121,606 bus; 
stock, 257,027. Quotations: 


ee Preyer 81 @82% 
Standard white .........0eeeee 80 @81 
1 Bs Rayer rere 79% @80 
Fe 0 EE e's obs bbe 66d me wner 78 @79 
OATMEAL—Quiet and without important 


change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, bbl, 
$10.69; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $9.50 
@9.75; patent, cut, bbl, $10.69@12.19; pearl 
barley, in 100-ib sacks, as to size and qual- 
ity, $4.50@6.25. 





BOSTON, AUG, 24 

FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in cotton sacks: 
Spring patent ............ chabe $11.10@11.31 
Hard winter patent ..........+. 11.10@11.25 
Soft winter patent ............. 10.40@11.01 

MILLFEED—tThe offerings of wheat feeds 
are confined to part cars, and then only oc- 
casionally. Other feeds in limited supply. 
Barley feed is quoted at $41 ton; gluten feed, 
$56.92; hominy feed, $64.90; rye feed, $54; 
stock feed, $58.50; oat hulls, reground, $22,— 
all in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Very slow demand 
for all products. White corn flour is quoted 


at $5.10@5.60 per 100 lbs, in sacks; white 
corn meal, $4.80@5.10; granulated, $5.30; 
bolted, $5.25; feeding, $3.70@3.75; cracked 


corn, $3.75@3.80; hominy grits and samp, 
$4.90@5.10—some fancy at $5.40; white corn 
flakes and cream of maize, $6.75@7,—all in 
100’s. 

SUBSTITUTES—A moderate demand for 
oatmeal, with the market unchanged at $4.85 
per 90-lb sacks for rolled and $5.57 for cut 
and ground; rye flour, in sacks, $9.70@10.40 
for patent; barley flour, in sacks, $8.75 @9.25. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


r-Receipts—, -—Stocks—, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis....*31,765 11,859 ..... «seess 
Wheat, bus...175,310 69,986 62,152 ..... 
Ce ME Guty Seece. 6 enae $3,044 . ..... 
Oats, bus..... 43,350 236,679 66,678 424,855 
Rye, bus...... so ae 869 §22 
Barley, bus... ..... BESS evened”. “eveee 
Millfeed, tons. ..... Oe cease eevee 
Corn meal, bbls 425 BOO cates | ‘eevee 
Oatmeal, sacks 8,200 ..... seoee cesses 


*Includes 5,000 bbis for export. . 

Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Aug. 24, 1918, were 189,327 bus wheat 
and 31,452 bus oats. Exports of flour from 
Boston during July amounted to 235,859 140- 
lb sacks; since Jan. 1, 1918, 1,496,951. 





BUFFALO, AUG, 24 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %'s, car- 
8s 


loads: pring 
Wheat flour, 100 per cent....... $.....@10.81 
GrORAGh BOO. ve icccnezccvocscese @W.81 
Rye, pure white, 100 Ibs........ @ 4.91 
Rye, straight, 100 Ibs.......... @ 4.71 
Barley flour, 100 Ibs ........... @ 4.40 
Corn flour, white, 100 lbs........ @ 5.36 
Sacked 
Bran, mixed cars, per ton....... $.....@34.31 
Standard middlings, mixed cars, 
DOF COM 2c csccsccsscecvecnces ° 


Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton.... 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 





Corn meal, coarse, per ton ...... 68.00 @70.00 
Cracked corn, per tom .......... 69.00@71.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ............ «os + @54.00 
Ol meal, per ton, carloads...... «see + @55.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 

WHO 0 006 dc 6 ben 655.6006 ceccce 9.80@10.00 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. .....@18.00 


WHEAT—Receipts were not as heavy as 
last week and, although there were buyers 
for most of the offerings, some receivers 
found it difficult to dispose of arrivals, espe- 
cially smutty wheat, of which there were 
many cars, some being decidedly poor. The 
discount on this wheat will increase, Quota- 
tions: No. 1 white, $2.36%; No. 2 white, 
$2.33%; No. 3 white, $2.29%; No. 1 red, 
$2.38%; No. 2 red, $2.35%; No. 3 red, $2.31%; 
No. 1 mixed, $2.36%; No. 2 mixed, $2.33%; 
No. 3 mixed, $2.30,—on track, New York, do- 
mestic. A few cars of No. 1 northern sold 
at $2.45%. 

CORN—Receipts were light, but demand 
was limited, and although all the offerings 
were sold, little advance could be obtained. 
Closing prices were 5c higher than last week. 
Sample corn in store is being cleaned up fast. 
Closing: No. 3 yellow, $1.90; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.85; No. 5 yellow, $1.75; No. 6 yellow, $1.65; 
sample corn, $1.10@1.60,—on track, through 
billed. 

OATS—The advance at one time was 4c 
over last week, due to millers’ buying and 
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light receipts. The closing was weak at 1%c 
decline from the top. No. 2 white, 74c; 
standard, 73%c; No. 8 white, 73c; No. 4 
white, 72c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—No offerings here. Quotations 
were $1.14@1.16, to arrive, on track, through 
billed. 

RYE—Fancy No. 1 sold at $1.70. Millers 
would pay about $1.67 for No. 2 on track, 
through billed. There were no spot offerings 
at the close. 


NEW YORK, AUG, 24 

FLOUR—Increasingly dull. Competition 
among mills depressing prices without pro- 
ducing sales. Mills offering freely, but grade 
seems to have all its present needs supplied. 
Springs were quoted at $11.05@11.40; Kan- 
sas, $11.10@11.35; winters, $10.40@10.70; rye, 
$8.50@10.50; barley flour, $8.60@9.50,—jute. 
Receipts, 102,540 bbis, 

CORN GOODS—Dull. Market well stocked, 
and buyers lacking interest. Yellow bolted 
meal was quoted at $4.50@4.75; white, $4.90 
@5.25; corn flour, $5.15@5.50,—per 100 lbs, 
cotton. ? 

WHEAT—tThe question of export permits 
is still unanswered; consequently, the situa- 
tion is still acute. Though primary point re- 
ceipts are somewhat lighter, they are vastly 
in excess of last year. Receipts, 1,849,400 bus. 

CORN—Market feverish, with lower tend- 
encies strongly developed, regardless of re- 
ports of crop damage. General movement 
only trifle better than last week. Fresh 
shelled, to arrive, No. 2 yellow $2.09%, No. 
3 yellow $1.98%. Receipts, 114,800 bus. 

OATS—Though shipments were heavy, 
quick distribution kept prices from showing 
more than fractional decline. Quotations 
were 81@82c, according to quality. Receipts, 
98,000 bus. 


BALTIMORE, AUG. 24 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 








Spring, Liberty grade .......... $10.75 @10.90 
Winter, Liberty grade ......... 9.75 @10.00 
Hard winter, Liberty grade .... 10.75@10.90 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 8.50@10.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ blended ............. «ves +@11.50 
City mills’ spring .........+.+6. «ose + @11.50 
City mills’ winter ..........++5. ooees @11.25 


MILLFEED—With nothing to offer, mills 
were nominally quoting car lots, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $35.50; spring 
mixed feed, $36.25; spring middlings, $37.50; 
soft winter bran, $37.50; soft winter mixed 
feed, $38.25; soft winter middlings, $39.50; 
jobbing prices ranged $2@3 ton higher. 

WHEAT—Steady; movement and demand 
large. Receipts, 1,053,749 bus; exports, 861,- 
970; stock, 2,918,617. ‘Closing prices: No. 2 
red winter, $2.35%; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.33%. 

CORN—Unchanged; demand and move- 
ment moderate. Receipts, 74,442 bus; stock, 
205,882. Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yel- 
low, track, $1.75; range for week of southern, 
including white, yellow and mixed, $1.70@ 
1.90; near-by yellow cob, bbl, $8@8.25. 

OATS—Featureless; movement and de- 
mand small. Receipts, 53,700 bus; exports, 
36,310; stock, 638,192. Closing prices: stand- 
ard white, old, domestic, 79%c; No. 3 white, 
old, domestic, 79c. 

RYE—Firmer; demand and movement 
light. Receipts, 5,881 bus; stock, 29,815. 
Closing prices: new No, 2 western for export, 
$1.71; range for week of bag lots new south- 
ern, $1.45@1.70. 


MINNEAPOLIS, AUG, 27 

Maximum wheat flour prices at Minneap- 
olis are as follows: 
Class A, car lots, bulk, mill........ «++ $10.01 
Class B, mixed-car lots (where 40 per 

cent is feed or substitutes) ......... 10.26 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars or 

docks undelivered .........-+e+e00% 10.26 
Class D, wholesale dealers from cars 

or docks less than car lots undeliv- 

CPOE ccccccccess ceceeces eecccscccccse 16.36 
Class E, small-lot bakers, grocers, 

warehouse ..... Sd decesecccesecece + 10.51 

Exact charge extra for hauling. 
Sacks 48c per bbl, extra. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 





Aug. 31... ceccee 310,630 448,885 287,375 
Aug. 24... 367,500 320,580 377,715 287,375 
Aug. 17... 339,590 291,075 372,575 257,436 
Aug. 10... 325,915 206,440 360,385 232,820 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1917 1916 1915 
re Aer 8,115 18,126 5,385 
Aug. 24... 11,915 22,256 5,385 
Aug. 17... 1,615 8,625 7,430 6,530 
Aug. 10... 2,330 3,905 15,595 6,500 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, —Exports— 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 
July 6. 6456,725 47,505 146,420 1,830 eos 
July 13. 6456,725 654,280 166,040 975 
July 20. 6253,375 34,050 137,595 Jos ve 
July 27. 65 57,425 64,140 128,189 -++ 1,530 
Aug. 3%. 66 57,825 121,415 134,255 eee 255 
Aug. 10. 65 57,225 137,746 115,902 2,209 618 
Aug. 17. 65 57,225 169,794 107,243 1,815 529 
Aug. 24. 54 47,975 153,381 93,712 1,115 oe 

MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(Aug. 27), for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 






Aug. 27 Year ago 
BRB co cccseccsces $.....@30.05 $27.50@30.00 
Stand. middlings.. -@31.84 33.00@35.00 
Fiour middlings... .....@31.66 45.00@48.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute .....@31.61 54.00@56.00 
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CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs*.. -- -$65.25 @65.50 





White corn meal, granulatedft... 5.00@ 5.10 
Corn meal, yellowft .........++. 463@ 4.66 
Rye flour, whitet .............. 4.63@ 4.65 
Rye flour, pure darkt .......... 3.25@ 3.30 
Barley flour, 98-lb cottons ...... 7.75@ 8.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ........ 9.57@ 9.60 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 9.00@ 9.05 
Rolled oats, bbl wood ......... 9.00@ 9.10 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 10.00@15.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton .... 12.00@20.00 


Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@50.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 15.00@20.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton.. 13.00@15.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-1b sacks] .....@56.00 


*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in sacks, 


“qCar-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1.25 


per ton additional. 


Minneapolis Wheat Prices 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: ‘ 








No. No. 2 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
Mee GPTINE ciievccccices BI0% 2.13% 
Amber durum ........ es 3.28% 2.20% 
DGPUM. vd.cessccre 2.21% 2.18% 
Red durum ........ 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter . 2.23% *2.20% 
Hard winter ........ ie 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter .... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red Wintel occccrvecscccs 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
A 


Saturday were: ug. 26 

Aug. 24 Aug. 17 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 3,377,180 2,576,640 1,848,960 
Flour, bbis ...... 5,173 12,441 16,665 
Millstuff, tons .. 304 133 580 
Corn, bus ....... 144,640 152,100 35,700 
Oats, bus ....... 789,480 673,570 703,560 
Barley, bus ..... 717,240 372,400 885,360 
Rye, bus ....... ~ 245,630 177,310 288,860 
Flaxseed, bus ... 8,000 17,000 19,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 





ing Saturday were: Aug. 25 

Aug. 24 Aug. 17 1917 
Wheat, bus 441,180 148,750 267,810 
Flour, bbis 409,071 382,243 344,416 
Millstuff, tons ... 16,136 15,054 11,722 
Corn, bus ....... 76,200 68,750 28,000 
Oats, bus ....... 314,390 369,070 234,000 
Barley, bus ..... 132,440 26,640 393,040 
Rye, bus ........ 54,530 44,200 64,890 
Flaxseed, bus ... 3,930 5,350 7,000 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 
24, with comparison, the receipts of wheat by 
cars were as follows: 
Aug. 24 Aug. 17 
No. 1 dark northern spring.. 246 176 











No. 2 dark northern spring.. 29 22 
Other dark northern spring. . 27 26 
No. 1 northern spring ....... 621 271 
No, 2 northern spring ....... 156 48 
Other northern spring ....... 219 38 
No. 1 red spring 3 es 
Other red spring 27 2 
AGADOP GUPUM ccc cciccledes 49 12 
DOGPUME: « vewece tees ee 22 3 
MOG GEPUM wc ces cn dieusigess 6 3 
Mixed wheat .......c.cseees 91 88 
Dark hard winter ........... 258 280 
Hard winter ...........ee00. 476 544 
Red Wimtel . nv. vevderssisee 62 114 

BOCR wesc a sect ccacecwies 2,292 1,627 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 





ted): Aug. 25 Aug. 26 
Aug. 24 Aug.17 1917 1916 

No. 1 hard ..... ke « ave eee were | 
No. 1 northern.. tee ove 2,320 
No. 2 northern.. ... oa 2 1,699 
Other grades ... 30 55 62 2,724 
Totals ........ 30 55 64 7,021 
Im 1916 ..cccces 802 SOG ceesa \ cbece 
Im 1914 ...scs0% i RA ae 
In 1913 ......+. pee YRS PN i cece 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Aug. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
20.. 178@183 69% @70% 169@170 87@102 
21.. 178@183 69 @70 173@174 90@104 
22.. 178@183 69% @70% 175@176 90@109 
23.. 178@181 68% @68% 170@172 90@110 
24.. 175@178 67% @67% 166@168 88@106 
26.. 173@176 67% @68 163@165 85@103 

95@120 


27*. 488@190 52% @53% 173@174 
17. 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 


Aug. 25 Aug. 26 Aug. 28 
1916 191 





Aug. 24 Aug. 17 1917 915 

Corn .... 26 27 1 23 15 
Oats .... 733 520 70 1,065 91 
Barley... 363 359 43 126 92 
RYO.» vcce 36 11 4 17 15 
Flaxseed. 45 52 5 9 36 

London Exchange 
London exchange at Minneapolis was 


quoted as follows: 


Sight 3-day 60-day 

Aug. BO ioe. oes $4.75% $ @4.75 $4.71% 
RE. BP vie vies os 4.75 vee + @4.75 4.71% 
BOB: BB cdc ocoses 4.75 eee» @4.75 4.71% 
ADE: 88 vecccd.. 4.75 wees @4,75 4.71% 
Aug. 24 ....5... 4.75 oes @4.75 4.71% 
AUG... 36.- 05 iseves 4.75% -@4.75 4.71% 
Three-day guilders were quoted today 


(Aug. 27) at 50%c. 


Flaxseed and Products 

Linseed oil meal is in good demand at un- 
changed prices. Minneapolis oil mills are 
operating lightly, and have their output sold 
well in advance. So far, there has been no 
reduction in the price under the limit estab- 
lished by the government, namely, $56 ton, in 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Raw linseed oil is in good demand, and 
sells at $1.97 gallon, car lots, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. 

Supplies of flaxseed are very light, and 
spot prices are held at a big premium over 
the futures. 

Local crushers are interested in a report 
last week that a German submarine had 
sunk a vessel off the Atlantic coast, which 
was bound from Argentina to New York, 
with a cargo of 4,000 tons of flaxseed, or ap- 
proximately 160,000 bus, 

The conditions of the growing flax crop in 
the Northwest are much better than earlier 
in the season. Rains in the last month have 
proven very beneficial, and the flax is pro- 
gressing favorably. The outlook is for a good 
average yield on the present acreage. 

* * 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c—Mpls— Duluth, 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 

Aug. 20 ...$4.55 4.55 4.60 4.60 4.53% 


Aug. 21... 4.49% 4.49% 4.63 463 4.45% 
Aug. 22... 4.49% 4.49% 4.58 4.50 4.44 
Aug. 23 ... 4.39% 4.39% 4.50 4.50 4.34 
Aug. 24... 4.33 4.33 4.35 4.35 4.27% 
Aug. 26... 4.26% 4.26% 4.35 4.35 4.22% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

o—Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis.. 8 19 26 45 5 9 
Duluth...... 1 4 14 41 286 1,042 


Totals..... 9 23 40 86 241 1,051 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to Aug. 24, 
1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

--—Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 

Minneapolis ... 6,040 8,478 900 601 

Duluth ........ 3,044 8,023 3,126 9,117 














Totals ....... 9,084 16,501 4,026 9,718 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 


. in bushels (000’s omitted): 





¢ Aug. 24 
Wheat Corn Oats 
Baltimore 3,014 194 620 


Boston 33 27 23 39 ... 
24 53 


Rye Brly 
 ) eres 














Buffalo ..... 1,128 458 589 
Chicago .... 14,295 2,113 5,736 696 446 
Afloat .... 790 vee , OTS. ois oe 
Detroit ..... 21 53 146 9 sks 
Duluth ..... 7 ewe 8 1 18 
Galveston ... 1,478 25 ees ose eos 
Indianapolis. 250 603 302 S ave 
Kansas City. 6,582 599 784 30 vow 
Milwaukee... 544 176 694 4 1656 
Minneapolis. . 30 26 733 36 69363 
New Orleans. 1,529 117 596 Sele 5 
Newp. News. 72 ay |) ae soe 
New York... 2,865 413 893 6 45 
Omaha ..... 3,108 410 644 17 17 
Peoria ...... 27 174 766 (ww abe 
Philadelphia. 1,812 71 216 5 61 
St. Louis ... 3,379 17 127 » rier 
Toledo ...... 821 46 647 70 127 
Lakes ...... 395 Soe ee cee ee 
Totals..... 42,175 5,522 15,028 990 1,290 
Aug. 17, 1918 32,756 6,752 12,110 725 1,317 


Aug. 25, 1917 4,399 2,661 5,285 609 2,407 
Aug. 26, 1916 62,546 3,793 21,355 ... ose 
Aug. 28, 1915 7,111 2,382 2,924 327 661 

Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 
9,419,000 bus; oats, 2,918,000 bus; rye, 265,000 
bus. Decreases—Corn, 1,230,000 bus; barley, 
27,000 bus. 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Aug. 26.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 

weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
Aug. 25 Aug. 26 
Destination— Aug. 24 Aug. 17 1917 1916 

> 2 41 





ES Pe ° 52 
Liverpool ...... 13 26 6 16 
Glasgow ....... 1 2 7 65 
Pere ve ae ae 1 
BEM as wens 060 %% ae ne 5 2 
ee ee es es 2 
BIMMIR ais co aes 2 
France ........ os oa 43 
Genoa ......... ae 42 mi 
Rotterdam ee 2 
Bergen ..... oe 12 
Copenhagen :... .. es e 5 
St. Nazaire .... .. 5 es 
GU oes sccsie T o% 15 11 
Lo ae 6a o-6 6 9 
San Domingo .. .. oe 6 ee 
Other W. I.’s.. .. o's 38 18 
Cen. America .. .. aN ae 6 
, | re a's és 36 1 
Other BAe sad fe ie 8 23 
B. N. America... .. we 1 as 
ASFIOR 200 oo 6s ve o's és 1 35 
Others ...... eee. ee es 53 9 

Totals ....... i4 77 223 * $15 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Aug. 21.... 309 343 


Aug, 22.... 275 227 5 0 17 +130 
Aug. 23 .... 362 157. 16 6 il 41 
Aug. 24.... 413 255 9 8 
Aug. 26.... 818 496 28 3 
Aug. 27.... 590 225 59 10 7 219 


Totals ..2,757 1,703 124 34 54 614 


August 28, 1918 





ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
To— 


To— 
Albany ........ 83.5 Philadelphia ... 32.5 
Baltimore ...... 31.5 Philadelphia* .. 32.5 
Baltimore* ..... 31.5 Philadelphiat .. 32.5 
Baltimoret ..... 31.5 Pittsburgh ..... 25.5 

- 81.6 Portland ....... 36.5 








Boston ..... »++. 86.5 Portland® ..... - 33.5 
Boston* 33.5 Punxsutawney .. 31.5 
Bostont 34.5 Quebec ......... 41.5 
Buffalo 25.5 Richfield Springs 32.5 
Cincinnati 24.6 Rochester ...... 31.5 
Corning 31.6 Rockland ....... 36.5 
Elmira - 81.6 Schenectady .... 33.5 
Erie .. - 25.6 Scranton ....... 32.5 
Hornell 31.5 Stanstead ...... 36.5 
Tthaca .....+.- - 81.6 Syracuse ....... $1.5 
Montreal ..... oo 86.6 TROP cccciecs cow 88.5 
Mount Morris... 31.5 Utica........... 32.5 
Newport News*.. 31.5 Wayland ....... 31.5 
New York ...... 34.5 Chicago (local).. 19.0 


New York* ..... 83.5 Chicago (propor- 
New Yorkt ..... 34.5 tional) ....... 12.5 
Ogdensburg .... 36.5 Wilkes-Barre ... 32.5 
*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 





Exports for Week Ending Aug. 17, 1918 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— us bus bbls bus 
New York....387,000 188,000 77,000° 423,000 
Be ng MTT ELL RTO eevee wteoce 94,000 
Baltimore ...447,000 .....  seeee 452,000 
Newp. N@WS.. cccce soves eesee 57,000 





77,000 1,026,000 
57,000 '961,000 


Tots., wk...834,000 188,000 
Prev. week ..397,000 114,000 





U. Kingdom. .212,000 188,000 30,000 ...... 
Continent ...623,000 ..... 47,000 ...... 
Totals ..... 834,000 188,000 77,000 1,026,000 





Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exports 
July 1to Same time 
Aug. 17, 1918 last year 


Wheat, bus ........ ° 1,407,000 12,970,000 
Flour, bbis ......... ° 801,000 853,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 5,012,000 16,809,000 
Comm, DUD -cccsscocecs 1,197,000 3,433,000 
Oats, bus .......e005 9,077,000 15,181,000 





Coarse Grain in the Northwest 


Aug. 27.—Rye was slow last week, with 
little demand from the millers; elevators are 
the only buyers. Rye is of poor quality and 
wet. The government has not started to buy 
rye yet, but when it does there is expected to 
be a decided change in the market. No. 2, 
today, ranged $1.61@1.69 bu. 

Barley. advanced until the middle of the 
week, when it dropped back, and today is the 
same as a week ago. Receipts were fairly 
heavy all week, but demand was light; near- 
ly all mills out of the market. Most of the 
barley received was stained and out of con- 
dition. It was quoted today at 85c@$1.02 bu. 

Corn was in poor request, and this, with 
the increase in receipts, made the market 
very weak. Buyers are conservative, and are 
bidding low for the higher grades, No. 3 
yellow sold today at $1.70@1.73 bu. 

Oats have been hovering around the Sep- 
tember price, and no appreciable change has 
taken place. There is a trifling demand by 
millers and shippers but, on the whole, the 
market is dull. No. 3 white oats were quoted 
today at 66% @68c bu; No. 4 white oats are 
% @1%ec under September. 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 
(Continued from page 716.) 
Regiment, which is to be held this year 

at Geneva. 

The United States Rubber Co. has 
established an office in Minneapolis, to 
care for mill and elevator trade. E. ?. 
Cole, formerly western packing manager 
for the company at Chicago, is in charge. 
S. E. Abramson, manager of the western 
conveyor and elevator belt department of 
the company, was in Minneapolis most of 
the week in connection with the opening 
of the office here. 

LOCAL BAKERY NOTES 

Supply houses are meeting with con- 
siderable difficulty in keeping their sto: ks 
replenished. It is almost impossible to 
get some supplies. Steel dough trouzhs 
are now quoted at the hitherto unhear«!-of 
price of $10 per foot. 

R. R. Thatcher, of Rochester, Mi. 
has awarded a contract to the Northwest- 
ern Bakers’ Supply Co. for an automatic 
outfit for his bakery. The order calls for 
a divider, Union rounder, reversible 
dough mixer, overhead roofer, and Helm 
oven. 

Lieutenant Jack Fogarty, of Ves 
Moines, Iowa, who has been in charge of 
the baking company at Camp Dodge, !\as 
been promoted to a captaincy, and is in 
command of the School for Cooks «nd 
Bakers at Fort Riley, Kansas. Lieuten- 
ant Fogarty is a member of the Bast- 
Fogarty Milling Co. 
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-MINNEAPOLIS’ WAR-TIME 
BAKERY 


(Continued from page 711.) 

The Minneapolis plant, which was ac- 
quired by the Occident people in August, 
1915, is that formerly known as “Ye Olde 
Tyme Bakerie.” Those acquainted with 
it under the old name would hardly recog- 
nize it today. The interior has been en- 
tirely reconstructed, and modern machin- 
ery installed. The feature of the bakery 
is readily the 60-ft travelling oven, the 
only one of its kind west of Chicago. It 
has a maximum baking capacity of 3,000 
loaves per hour. 

In addition to the travelling oven, there 
are six brick ovens on the second floor. 
These are also in use, and give the com- 
pany a capacity of about 100,000 lbs of 
bread daily. Bread, exclusively, is baked 
in all three of the company’s plants. 

A second complete automatic outfit, in- 
pg divider, molder, baller and proof- 
er, is being installed in the Minneapolis 
shop. Each proofer has a capacity of 60 
loaves per minute. A dwelling-house along- 
side has just been torn down, and the 
loading shed will be enlarged so as to 
inclose two sides of the building. Four- 
teen trucks and nine horse-drawn vehicles 
are used for delivering. Daily shipments 
of bread, packed in carton boxes, are 
made to points throughout Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, and as far west 
as Montana. 

C. E. Wernig, for many years demon- 
strator and expert baker for the Fleisch- 
mann Co., is general manager of the Oc- 
cident Baking Co., and J. D. Rafert, who 
was formerly connected with the General 
Baking Co., New York City, is vice-presi- 
dent and assistant general manager. 
Under this aggressive management, the 
business at Minneapolis has increased, un- 
til now it is six to seven times larger 
than when the company was organized 
three years ago. J. C. McIntyre is treas- 
urer, and F. W. Fitzharris, formerly in 
the bakery machinery business, is in 
charge of the sales department. 

It was the Occident plant in Minneap- 
olis that was picked out by the Minne- 
sota Public Safety Commission last win- 
ter, when it placed its so-called war 
bread on the market. The commission 
ordered a bakery to turn out daily a cer- 
tain quantity of bread at a certain speci- 
fied price. The first order was for 5,000 
lbs, and this was gradually increased to 
20,000 Ibs. The experiment was carried 
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on for about two months. The Public 
Safety Commission paid the bakery 544c 
per lb for the bread, and had it delivered 
itself. The bread was retailed at 13c for 
a double loaf of two pounds, unwrapped. 
This price, it was soon found out, did not 
cover the cost and delivery to distribut- 
ing stations, and it was later increased to 
14c. Afterwards, other bakeries in the 
city began turning out war bread of 
their own, and the commission abandoned 
the experiment. 


Feeding Bread Into the Travelling Oven 


Stockholders’ Rights 


In the recent case of Feick vs. Hill 
Bread Co., the New Jersey supreme court 
upheld the right of a stockholder of de- 
fendant company to examine the books 
and papers of the corporation. 

The court holds that every shareholder 
of a corporation is entitled to inspect the 
company books where the application is 
made in good faith and is germane to his 
rights; and that he may employ an expert 
accountant not connected with the corpo- 


Office of the Occident Baking Co., Minneapolis 





ration to assist him in making the exam- 
ination, since the stockholder might not 
be able to obtain the desired information 
without such assistance. 

In response to a claim that plaintiff 
should be debarred the right of inspection 
because full and complete reports were 
made annually to the stockholders show- 
ing the condition of the corporate busi- 
ness, the court said that it might turn 
out, upon an examination of the books, 
that the annual reports were inaccurate. 

And, finally, it was decided that an 
executrix of a deceased stockholder so 
far stands in his shoes as to be entitled to 
an inspection of the company’s books, 
without first obtaining any court order 
therefor. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


Drouth in Cattle Districts 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 24.—Texas 


district food administrators report a 
tragic situation in the cattle-raising sec- 
tion of western Texas, where drouth has 
almost paralyzed the breeding-grounds of 
the cattle industry. A telegram from 
State Administrator Peden to the federal 
Food Administration here reports in part 
as follows: 

“Amarillo district, comprising 60,000 
square miles, is barren. Three carloads of 
Hereford sucking calves which, weaned, 
would bring $150, sold for $18 a head, 
other cattle being sacrificed in the same 
way. EE) Paso district, 450 miles long, 
has been without rains to raise feed for 
three years. 

“Cattle are being slaughtered for can- 
ners, and breed stock is being dumped on 
the market. Cattlemen have no finances 
to carry on sales, nor money to buy feed. 
The Brownwood district, comprising 10,- 
000 square miles, is being stripped of 
cattle and sheep, and the goat situation 
is almost as bad. Packers have reduced 
prices 25 per cent, because the Fort Worth 
market broke all records last week, with 
50,000 head of cattle received in one day. 
The market has been flooded, and finest 
breeding stock is being slaughtered for 
canners. 

“The San Angelo district, comprising 
30,000 square miles, is dry except in the 
western part, where there is still some dry 
grass in the lower part. Last year cat- 
tlemen tided themselves over by feeding 
stock, but are financially unable to do so 
this year.” 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 
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Flour was slow and uninteresting this 
week, Derhand was spotted, and the 
trade bought only in a small way fer im- 
mediate use. ‘All dealers are following 
the hand-to-mouth policy, and keeping 
enough stocks on hand to last them 30 
days. 

The southern trade was reported prac- 
tically at a standstill. Jobbers are entire- 
Jy out of the market, and bakers are buy- 
ing only for immediate needs, with no in- 
dication of any improvement in conditions 
until a reduction is made in the amount of 
substitutes required. The only eastern 
sales reported were to those in urgent 
need of a few small lots. 

The local market. continues .dull, with 
prices weakening on both hard and soft 
wheat flour. It is particularly stagnant 
on soft, which in some instances was of- 
fered as low as $9.20, bulk. A notice- 
able pressure to sell this grade of flour 
resulted in only a few bookings being 
made. Demand for hard wheat flours 
quiet. Some business was done, but the 
edge has gone off the buying, and prices 
are greatly discounted, Sales consisted of 
replenishment of stocks. 

Substitutes are slow and sagging. Sales 
are confined to the narrow limits of near- 
by requirements. These sales are reported 
from day to day, but constitute only a 
small volume of business. Demand for 
rye flour is quiet at declining prices. 

Prices on both hard and soft wheat 
flour vary. Nominal quotations: hard 
wheat flour, $10, bulk; soft wheat flour, 
ms 20@9.50, bulk; white rye flour $9.35@ 

9.50, straight $8.55, and dark $8.35, bbl, 
jute. Kiln-dried corn meal, $4.50 per 
100 Ibs; corn flour, $4.85; rice flour, $9.10, 
—all in cotton. Barley flour, 55 per cent, 
$9.50@9.85. 

Demand for all lines of wheat feed was 
urgent and broad, but, owing to the lim- 
ited supplies, available business was in 
mixed-car lots. The market on other feed- 
stuffs was firm, and demand good. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Aug. 24 was 38,800, rep- 
resenting 77 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 42,400, or 84 per cent, the last 
week, 43,400, or 86 per cent, a year ago, 
and 40,900, or 81 per cent, in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 56,300, repre- 
senting 73 per cent, compared with 45,800, 
or 59 per cent, last week, 58,600, or 74 
per cent, a year ago, and 54,300, or 70 
per cent, in 1916. 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 


The local cereal division of the Food 
Administration in one of the bulletins is- 
sued this week informed millers of zone 
No. 11 of the permissible margins allowed 
over carload. basis, bulletin reading as 
follows: 

“Under the present flour-milling sec- 
tion regulations it is not permissible to 
add to the carload fair price schedule 
more than one of the margins named un- 
der rule M-S 14, whether or not the flour 
or feed is sold directly by mills or through 
jobbing departments. In other words, the 
handling of goods through segregated 
jobbing departments does not permit the 
charging of further margins than where 
the — are sold directly by the mills 
which may not have such segregated job- 
— sos ga sare 

to brokerages, the bulletin stated 
that. it is not permissible to add broker- 
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age to the fair price schedule received by 
each miH, either on flour or feed. These 
schedules are intended to cover all costs 
and margins, including manufacture, dis- 
tribution and profits, on basis carload lots, 
f.o.b. cars, bulk mill. 

Regarding invoices, the following in- 
structions were given: “Where mills de- 
sire to use their old or usual form of 
invoice, they may do so by having the 
necessary schedules and all printed mat- 
ter as named in Rule M-S 22 printed on 
a separate sheet, and this sheet attached 
to each invoice by paste.” 

Another bulletin, headed “Custom and 
Exchange Grinding,” reads as follows: 
“The wheat miller who receives wheat 
from farmers’ wagons and grinds such 
wheat on a toll basis, or exchanges such 
wheat for flour and feed, may charge not 
to exceed 35c per bu for each 60 Ibs of 
clean wheat so received, etc. This toll is 
collectible on a money basis only. It is 
not permissible for mills to accept wheat 
as toll in lieu of cash.” 


NOTES 


Victor V. Corbin, western sales-man- 
ager Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, called on the local mG, Cc. R. 
Davidson, this week. - 

John O. Ballard, president of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, who was confined to his 
home by illness for about two weeks, has 
fully recovered and is again able to attend 
to business. 





REDUCTION IN SHIP TYPES 


Smaller Number of Standard Designs Will Be 
Chosen for Future Construction—Sim- 
plifies Material Problem 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 24.—Reduc- 
tion in the number of types of steel ves- 
sels now being constructed by the Ship- 
ping Board, and the selection of a few 
standard designs for future construc- 
tion, were considered last week ata con- 
ference attended by Chairman Hurley, 
of the Shipping Board, Director Charles 
M. Schwab, P, A. S. Franklin, chairman 
of the Ship Control Committee, and J. H. 
Rosseter, director of operations. 

Director-General Schwab pointed out 
that the Shipping Board was now build- 
ing 91 different kinds of steel vessels. 
This involves the production of numerous 
parts that would be unnecessary if con- 
struction was limited to a few standard 
designs. Chairman Hurley designated 
Messrs. Schwab, Franklin and Rosseter 
as a committee to pass on the types of 
steel vessels which would be permanent- 
ly adhered to in the building programme. 

The variety of steel tonnage now under 
construction in American shipyards was 
em ul about by the necessity of com- 
mandeering more than 2,000, tons of 
shipping under construction in United 
States yards for foreign account. The 
Shipping Board has been compelled to 
proceed with the completion of these ves- 
sels according to original designs. Many 
of those types, aes to Mr. Schwab’s 
plan, will be eliminated from the build- 
ing programme. This will simplify the 
question of obtaining ship material. 

Director-General Schwab recently an- 
nounced his intention to build 20 large 
steel cargo ships after the design of cargo 
boats formerly in the Cuban trade, now 
being used in the transatlantic service. 
These. vessels, he stated, have been very 
satisfactory carriers of heavy and bulky 
war materials. One of these boats has 
transported in a single trip 35 completely 
assembled locomotives and 250 motor- 
trucks. The hatches of the vessels are so 
large that it has been possible to load the 
Jocomotive in the ds without taking 
“down any of the machinery. In conse- 





quence, they have been able to move away 
from the docks in France under their own 
power. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted. at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only. advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash. should accompany all orders. 
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August 28, 1918 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








CEREAL CHEMIST, WITH WIDE EXPERI- 
ence, desires position in large flour mill. 
Address A. Crombez, 2144 H Street N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 200 BBLS 
or larger; 15 years’ experience; can do 
millwright work; can come on 10 days’ 
notice; would prefer Kansas, Illinois, or 
Nebraska. Address C. M., care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER, CAPABLE OF HANDLING 
large modern plant, seeks position; Ameri- 
can, age 33, married; not particular about 
size or location of plant, but seek place 
with Sabbath (Saturday) off duty. W. E. 
Cornforth, Didsbury, Alberta, Canada. 





SALESMAN—I CAN QUALIFY FOR POSI- 
tion with mill needing services of high- 
grade salesman to cover Illinois; know cen- 
tral Illinois thoroughly; if you have a first- 
class proposition write “Illinois Salesman,”’ 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN OPEN FOR A POSI- 
tion Sept. 1; eight years’ experience with 
car-lot trade in Philadelphia, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania; best of references; 38 years 
of age and married; salary or commission. 
Address G. Y., 2146 North Natrona Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





WANTED—TWO MILLERS, GOOD WAGES, 
steady employment. Address 1516, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—MILLER TO TAKE CARE OF 
our 60-bbi mill; wages $125; steady posi- 
tion; day work. Address Herreid Milling 
Co., Herreid, 8S. D. 





WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
packer; steddy work the year around at 
good wages. Address Martens & Ketels 
Milling Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 





WANTED—MILLERS FOR 60-BBL MIDGET 
mills; North Dakota locations; steady op- 
eration; good salary; good opportunity. 
Home Milling Co., Fargo, N. D. 





WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR OUR 
800-bbl flour mill; steady work and good 
pay for the right man. Address 1530, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—MILLER TO OPERATE 40-BBL 
Midget Marvel mill; all new and up-to- 
date machinery; to begin work Sept. 1. 
Clearbrook Milling Co., Clearbrook, Minn. 





WANTED — THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
grain man; must be well experienced; write 
stating age, experience and salary expected. 
Schreiber Milling & Grain Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 





WANTED—FLOUR SALESMEN; TERRI- 
tory eastern New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut. Address X, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, New York 
City. 


16 Beaver Street, 





FLOUR PACKERS WANTED BY 700- BBL 
country mill near Minneapolis; packing 
and sewing; also one feed packer; steady 
time, Address 1474, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED TRAFFIC 
man,.also one who has had some experi- 
ence in the sales end of the milling busi- 
ness. Address W. F. M., care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER BY AN 800-BBL 
mill; state age, experience, marrjed or 
single, salary expected, and classification 
in draft. Address 1514, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER, HALF DAY 
and half night shift, South Dakota mill, 
1,200 bbls capacity; second engineer, 500 
h-p Cross Compound Corliss engine; oilers 
and flour packers, Address 1424, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 














KANSAS. SALESMAN WANTED— 
Large Kansas mill wants exception- 
ally strong man to visit trade with- 
in the state; must be first-class and 
able to command a good salary. Ad- 
dress 464, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—FIRST-CLASS MILLER; 1,200- 
bbI wheat plant; 1,000-bbl corn plant; what 
we want is efficiency, and applicant must 
have satisfactory references; good climate, 
pleasant city to live in. Mountain City 
Mill Co,, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





ILLINOIS SALESMAN WANTED—HARD 
winter wheat mill has opening for good 
man in Illinois; will pay top salary, but 
man must be thoroughly experienced, have 
clean record and know the trade; give full 
Particulars in first letter. Address 465, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


WISH TO GET IN COMMUNICATION WITH 
some mill which is in need of a technica! 
master baker who has had years of prac- 
tical work in bakeshops; can do laboratory 
work as well as demonstrate in any siz 
shop; understand thoroughly the analyzing 
of flour, feed and wheat. H. W. Langbehn, 
213 Ivanhoe, Detroit, Mich. 

AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDEN’ r 
in good up-to-date mill of from 1,000 to 
3,000 bbls capacity; now superintendent in 
large flour and cereal mills; if you are in 
need of a superintendent let me hear from 
you; in answering please state capacity 
and full particulars regarding your plant; 
also state salary you will pay. Address 
“Superintendent,” care Northwestern Mi!!- 
er, Minneapolis. 





THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED ‘CEREAL 
miller (rolled oats a specialty) would like 
to correspond with parties who want a 
first-class superintendent or mill-manage: 
the advertiser has had full charge of some 
of the largest mills in the United States, 
including packing department, and has 
built and remodeled mills of this kind: is 
absolutely reliable and competent. Address 
“Oat Miller,” care Northwestern Miller, 
1114 Royal Insurance Bidg., Chicago. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FINE LITTLE COUNTRY MILL 
for sale—To close an estate we 
will sell our splendid little mill 
in a fine wheat country in Mis- 
souri; 50 bbls capacity, excellent 
corn rig, steam engine, ample 
wheat storage, fine wheat crop 
this year, good trade all around; 
everything in first-class shape, 
- mill running and making money; 
some practical miller or mill of- 
fice man can take this mill and 
make a comfortable income ev- 
ery year; satisfactory terms to 
right man; no trades; no com- 


missions. Address 466, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





FOR SALE—75-BBL ALLIS-CHALMERS 
mill, located central part of Michigan; 
population about 1,000; mill has steam and 
water power; easy terms, excellent oppor- 
tunity. Address “Strand,” care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance Bid¢g., 
Chicago. 





FOR SALE—AT A BARGAIN, AN UP-TO- 
date 60-bbl steam mill, located in a good 
wheat producing country and a live town, 
good wheat harvested and a bumper corn 
crop promised; sidetrack to mill door. 
Address 1544, care Northwest@rn Miller, 
Minneapolis, = 





FOR SALE—FLOUR MILL, 75-BBL CA- 
pacity, new, modern, up to date; run one 
season; located in good wheat country of 
Kansas; will sell at a bargain; good reason 
for selling; if interested investigate. A4d- 
dress 467, care Northwestern Miller, kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





FOR SALE—FLOUR MILL, 160 BBLS ©A- 
pacity; new, modern, up-to-date; run one 
season; located in eastern Washington) 
only mill in this section; plenty of wheat: 
excellent reason for selling; if interested, 
investigate at once. Address 1525, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL MACHINERY WANTED 








WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR 450-BBL 
mill; steady work for good man; run from 
midnight till noon; also good flour packer, 
must be fast man, good wages; state experi- 
ence and if can come at once, Apply to 
re a gone Flour Mills, Ltd., Renfrew, 

mt. 





WANTED—CENTRIFUGAL REELS, gt 
ers, larger sizes of rolls, steam boilers lis 
any other serviceable equipment that you 
want to dispose of and let us place it for 
you. Mills Machinery Exchange, 44 Cha™ 
ber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 
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FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb. 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE — ONE EUREKA ROLLING 
screen No. 9; two Eureka scourers No. 24; 
two stands Stevens rolls 9x30; four Prinz & 
Rau separators; one Peerless mixer; six 
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flour packers; one Nordyke & Marmon roll- 
ing screen. Address Geo. P. Plant Milling 
Co., St. Louis, Mo, 





BIG OPPORTUNITY 


Wanted experienced miller and 
millwright possessing also sales 
ability, for position in Shanghai, 
China, with large machinery 
importer and flour mill con- 
tractor, to assist in sales and 
supervise installation and start- 
ing of mills; good wages and 
expenses both ways; contract 
for three years. For full par- 
ticulars address 1547, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


FOR SALE—FOUR NO. 4 FRA- 
ser bolters equipped with auto- 
matic reed hangers, inclusive of 
full equipment and extra sieves; 
bolters used about four years and 
are in good condition; will sell 
cheap for immediate shipment. 
Address 1482, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—12x36 ATLAS CORLISS EN- 
gine, 100 h-p, good condition; 60 in x 18 ft 
low pressure 100 h-p boiler, good condition, 
needs new front; frame for Barnard & 
Leas three pair high 9x24 corn mill, in 
good condition. Address 1299, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


USED MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE— 
One No. 8 plansifter, 8 sections, 10 sieves 
deep; one No. 2 plansifter, 8 sections, 9 
sieves deep; can maké immediate shipment 
and guarantee machines to be in perfect 
condition; $350 each. Independent Grain 
Co., 44 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—250 H-P CLARK CORLISS EN- 
gine in first-class condition for immediate 
shipment; right-hand—compound condens- 
ing cylinders, 12-in and 20x20-in, 200 
r.p.m; boiler pressure 150 lbs; in use six 
years; displaced by hydro-electric power; 
detailed specifications and price on appli- 
cation. Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewis- 
town, Mont. 


SPECIAL MENTTON—3-BU DUMP SONAN- 
der automatic scale; two Beall ball-bearing 
degerminators; one 3-pair-high B. & L. 
9x18 feed rolls; one 2-pair-high 9x24 
Strong-Seott feed rolls; one 24-in double 
drive Munson attrition mill and one 16-in 


| THE THOMAS PHILLIPS Ca 
single drive Munson attrition mill; we also 


We are ae arene rs of 
have some bargains for immediate ship- Purified 


ment in hopper scales, scourers, sifters, It may pay you to correspond with us. 
rolls and other mill machinery; also some 

engines (gas and steam), boilers and CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
pumps. Mills Machinery Exchange, 44 M M 

Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 








First—Get Bulletin 237—or, Wire 


ZELNICKER » ST. LOUIS 
reeling. CALS 
Steam and Electric Power Plant Equip- 


ment, Machinery, Tanks, Etc. 
Rails What have you for sale? 
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5 AKRON 46s 
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BUY MORE 
LIBERTY BONDS 


Invincible 
Scourers 


Clean the wheat without 
breaking it. 


The best suction of any 
scourer made. 


Removes all dust and 
dirt quickly. 


Write us for catalogue 
and prices on our 
complete line 


of 


Scourers 
Separators 
Packers 
Ete. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch Offices : 


Great Falls, Mont., and 
Winnipeg, Can. 
Representing 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 
Silver Creek, N.Y. 


PAPER 
SACKS 
QUALITY 


We Manufacture 

Our Own Paper 
and DoOur Own 
Printing ToMake 
Sure Of Quality. 


S.GEOoRGE COMPANY 


Wellsbu ré,West Va. 

















HOWARD TESTS— 


Practical and dependable tests backed by 30 
years’ experience. 
The Howard tests are required by the leading mills be- 


cause they know they are getting real value and 
easily understood reports. 





Ask successful millers whether experience in flour and grain testing 
counts. 

The Howard comparative baking tests and chemical analyses are more 
than ever the guide of millers everywhere. 


Write for Price List of Tests containing many suggestions 
regarding tests of Wheat, Flour, Feed, Rye Flour, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


Established 1886 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














of Malleable Iron. 


rials. Special buckets made to order. 


Elevator Buckets 


We carry in stock at all times a large 
supply of Elevator Bickets, includ- 
ing Caldwell Seamless Steel, Salem, 
Regular Riveted and various styles 


All sizes and gauges for handling different mate- 


Manufacturers of Helicoid 


Screw Conveyor, Steel Elevator Casings, Pulleys, Bearings, Rope 


Sheaves and Gears. 


Complete equipments of Elevating, Conveying 


and Transmitting Machinery for Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, etc. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


17th St. and Western Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK, Fulton Building, Hudson Terminal 


50 Chureh Street 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 711 Main Street 








LLOUIS - 


¥ 
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ALEADING MILLS OF INDIANA 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 


























breton EXPERIENCE and SPLENDID MILLING FACILITIES 


Food Administration 


License M0130 GIVE SUPERIORITY fo 


Competition Flour 





We know how to make a flour that is absolutely re- Milled now in strict conformity with the regulations of 
liable and that is ideal for the baker’s use. Our the Food Administration, COMPETITION is as it has 
milling equipment is one of the finest in the world, always been, of the very highest quality. It holds its 
with every modern device to make a perfect flour. trade and is always gaining greater favor with bakers. 


Noblesville Milling Company, Noblesville, Indiana, U. S. A. 


If you bake crackers, write us for information about our 
KISMET — made of soft winter wheat, perfectly uni- 
form and absolutely guaranteed. 





Elevator Capacity, ; 
750,000 bushels. sai VEZ, We manufacture also Kiln Dried White Corn Meal. 


_— 


: ana ab dibs y Mixed Car Shipments 
y g When Desired. 


























Perfection Flour The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. Evans Milling Co. 


is low in ash, 














high in gluten WINTER and SPRING WHEAT MILLERS _ Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
PANY, Franklin, Indi 
SUCKOW Sapecity, 400 Barrels We are open for.connections. MONTICELLO, INDIANA se t0teity 5,000 Bushels 
% Member of the Food Administration #Member of the Food Administration ember of the Food Administration 











Straight or Mixed Cars || 1GLEHEART BROS. 


Besides our pit shipping facilities, our central loca- MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


tion and our great capacity, we offer you an unrivaled 


selection of high-grade products. Soft and Hard Wheat Flours 
Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat I | 
Soft Winter Wheat Kk QO R S 
Blended Wheat 
Self Rising Wheat 
Graham Wheat Flour Other Feeds MANUFACTURERS OF 
—- gene Bere Pet 
rable Mea ten pod ten SW ANSDOWN 


Old Process Oi] Meal 
Rolled Oats 

Rolled Barley 

Acme Horse and Mule Feed 

Acme Cracked Corn 

Acme Feed Meal 
Acme Scratch 
Acme Chick 


White or yellow 


Mill Feeds 

Acme Bran 

Acme Middlings 
Acme Flour Middlings 
Acme Mixed Feed 
Acme és y Feed 
Capitol Dog Flour Wheat, Oa Acme Alfalfa 
Capitol Low-Grade Flour Corn, Daries Molasses Grain Feed 





Established 1856 Capacity, 1,500 Barrels 


Acme-EvansCompany Evansville, Indiana 


Member of the Food Administration Indianapolis, Ind. rn oe ek Ree 

















